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Bias : late. 
See the name “Cadbury” on every piece of choco 


SHOOLBREDS 


for REMOVALS and 
WAREHOUSING 


Furniture Removed, Home & Abroad 
Our Depositories are near the Store and are 
among the most convenient in the Country. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Shoolbred, London,” 
ESTIMATES FREE, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Museum 4000. 





SEE A FEW OF ITS 
USES AT THE BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES FAIR. 











G Y A QUALITY ARTICLE 
HOME, OFFICE, FACTORY & STUDIO 
IT WANTS STICKING? 


USE GRIP-FIX 


You are cordially invited to visit our Stand No. L174 at the BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES FAIR, WHITE CITY. 
6 oz. size, 1/6. Sold by all Stationers, 


Manufacturers: V. K. ROTARY Co., Ltd., GROVE PARK, S.E.12 








BY APPOINTMENT, 


PARIPAN 


ENAMEL 


“The more you wash it 
the better it looks” 


PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON, W. 








REMOVALS & 
WAREHOUSING 


BY MOTOR, RAIL OR SEA. 


The best equipped 
Depositories in Great Britain. 


ESTIMATES FREE, 


“ieee WARING © GILLOW fecen 


5900. 164-180, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W. 1. LONDON 


ALSO AT MANCHESTER - LIVERPOOL: LANCASTER 





GUARD YOUR COMPLEXION 


Winter with its cold winds is a trying time to the skin, yet a small amount 
of care will keep it soft and smooth and free from cracks and dryness. 


la-rola, 


should be used regularly as a protection before going out and as an emollient after 

xposure, A small quantity rubbed gently over the face, neck, hands and arms, night 

and morning, and wiped off with a soft towel, smooths and whitens and gives a 
perfect complexion. 


From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6 


If your complexion be too pale, try “LA-ROLA ROSE BLOOM” —it’s 
lovely, 1/- per box. 
LA-ROLA TOILET POWDER, 2/6 per box. 


‘M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, ENGLAND 











CLY NO 


CARS 
lu.e and Prices from 


IZ/zsure £16000 


All models fitted with Four-wheel Brakes. 
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The CAIRN 


HARROGATE 


A— 


An Ideal 
Winter Residence 


a) 


ALWAYS KEPT BEAUTIFULLY 
WARM. A SUMMER CLIMATE 
ALL THE WINTER 


WHY GO ABROAD ? 


Write to the Managey for Illustrated 
Tariff 





ASHDOWN FOREST HOTEL 


FOREST ROW. Listed A.A. & R.A.C. 


Facing the Royal Ashdown Links 
Ideal for Golfing holiday and week-ends. 
Reduced terms for Winter. 
(See A.B.C.) "Ph.: Forest Row 10. 





BATH 
“For Health and Long Life.” 


Grand Pump Room Hotel. 
Premier West of England. 





BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
NORMANHURST HOTEL 
Ideal situation, sea front, facing South 
Central heating, gas tires, lift to all floors, 
Now Booking for Kaster, 18/6 per day, 
not less than five days. Fully licensed, 
"Phone, Bexhill 68. 
TUDOR HALL HOTEL 
HAWKHURST, KENT. 
Country Hotel, under same management. 
Easter terms, 15/6 per day. 





BOGNOR 
ROYAL NORFOLK HOTEL 
Leading Family Hotel. Delightful 
position; facing sea and own grounds 
(8 acres). Telephone 40, 





BRIGHTON 
“ For Sun and Sea Air.” 


ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL 


Unrivalled position upon King’s Clift 





DEEPDENE HOTEL, 
DORKING. 


LUXURIOUS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
Maximum of comfort at minimum of cost, 
Most beautiful place near London (23 miles). 

50 ACRES MAGNIFICENT PARKLAND 

Dances. Tennis. Billiards. Garage 
Terms moderate. ‘Phone: Dorking” 199. 


LOCH TAY, PERTHSHIRE 


Exclusive Spring Salmon Fishing on 
8 miles River Tay, 3 ae Loch Tay, 
also 6 miles Open wate: 

Terms, apply HOTEL, KENMORE. 








London. 








OPPOSITE THE 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


WG. 1s 


FIRST CLASS TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


200 Rooms 


REFINEMENT. 
ELECTRIC RADIATORS IN ALL 


Modern Arrangements. 


ECONOMY. 
BEDROOMS. 


Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
From 8/6 per night. 


Illustrated 
Telegrams: 


Booklet 
THACKERAY, 


on Application, 
LONDON. 


EXTRACT cor ‘COUNTRY LIFE,” 

Jan, 29th, 1927: 
“(It was largely for the sights of gardens and 
trees for breadth of outlook and for free air 
that William and Mary deserted Whitehall 
in favour of the House at Kensington.’’ 


FTER more than two centuries the same may 

be said of the wonderful park surrounding the 
house reconditioned into a Palace by Wren, The 
gardens, described by the Diarist Evelyn as “‘ very 
delicious,’ are probably much more go to-day, and 
moreover they are open to all who are fortunate 
enough to reside sufficiently near to enjoy them. 
On the main Kensington Road, i diately facing 
the Palace, is 


MILESTONE 


(Between Prince of Wales aa and Kensington 





Jou 
One ot London's latest realdential Hotels, having 
100 t 





Country— con utd. 


WINCHESTER. “ROYAL HOTEL 


Leading and Best Hotel. Overlooking 
own gardens. Very quiet. Telephone 31, 


WOODHALL SPA 
EAGLE LODGE HOTEL. Fully 
licensed; _ _— electric light eure 
Telegrams: ** Kag'e.’’ Telephone: No, 82. 





BUCKLANDS HOTEL 
WALLINGFORD-ON-THAMES 


Highly recommended. 
Terms from £4 4 0 weekly. 
terms to Residents. 


Golf, and three Hard Tennis Courts. 


Reduced 





overlooking these ‘‘ very delicious’’ 

pet and here from 5 gns. weekly it is possible 

to live in comparative luxury in the most bucolic 

yet convenient quarter of the town. Oak panelled 

Lounges. Winter Garden.like Restaurant. 

Inspection courted or illustrated Brochure 
mailed with pleasure. 





LONDON-KENSINGTON, W. 
“For Gaiety and Shopping.” 


DE VERE HOTEL 


Opposite lovely Kensington Palace Gardens 





Continental. 








CHURCH TRAVELLERS’ CLUB 
£73.10.0 ATHENS CONSTANTI: 
NOPLE, with Lectures by the 
Bishop of Bradford, Canon 


RIVIERA. CANNES, NICE. 
£11.11.0 MONTE ‘CARLO, 10 days’ 

our. 

LUGANDO for the ITALIAN 
at. 38 17 de st E84 
£18.18.0 UR — 
£7. 2 

A WEEK IN BRUGES in- 

cluding travel, accommodation 
HANDBOOK for 1927 with particulars of 

Swiss, Belgian and other Tours. 


A WEEK IN PARIS. 
£ 4.14.6 
and certain excursions. 
Sec Dept. D.D., 
3, Albay Secretary et oy, Wet. 





Alpine Sports, Limited 


Chairman, SIR HENRY LUNN. 


PALACE 
HOTEL 


MURREN 
THE ENGLISH ALPINE RESORT 
Open Summer and Winter. 


Mountaineering & Winter Sports 


Full particulars from the Secretary. 
Dept. P.V., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C. 1 





Alpine Sports, Limited 


Chairman : Sir Henry Lunn. 


MALOJA PALACE 
ENGADINE 


Grandest Winter and Summer Resort 
in the Alps; 6000ft. above the sea. 
SHORT MOTOR JOURNEY 
TO THE LAKE OF COMO 
Golf, Lawn Tennis, Boating, Open Air 
Baths, Trout Fishing, Mountaineering. 
In Winter, splendid Sporting facilities. 








NOW OPEN. 





PALACE HOTEL :: ST. MORITZ, 


LEADING IN COMFORT, bebe ALPINE RESORT. 


HANS BADRUTT. 























EVERY AMATEUR GARDENER SHOULD READ 


GARDENING MADE EASY 


By E. T. COOK, 


Price 2/6 net. 








Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated prospectuses of some of the super-books in the ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE”’ 


Library to the Manager, ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE,'’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2 


Postage 4d. extra. 
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supplement to “ Country Life.” 


COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 








BETWEEN HEREFORD AND ROSS 


FIVE MILES FROM HEREFORD, SEVEN MILES FROM ROSS, 


THE WELL-KNOWN HISTORICAL COUNTY DOMAIN OF 


HOLME LACY 


TO BE SOLD. THE MANSION WITH ABOUT 342 ACRES, AND FIVE MILES OF SALMON FISHING. * 


THE FAMOUS 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


HOLME LACY 


is situated 250ft. above sea 

level, in a finely timbered Deer ; CO ; 
7 Park of of great charm and dignity of 

XVIIth century design, with 

223 ACRES wonderful yew hedges; lake 

of about two acres. 

The accommodation comprises 38 wa 4 ee 

entrance and lounge halls, nee ~ 4 

a fine suite of eight reception on a@i as LODGE ENTRANCES. 
rooms, m 

25 principal bed and dressing COTTAGES. 
rooms, 

Right bathrooms, and 


Ample staff accommodation. Together with about 


FIVE MILES OF 
SALMON FISHING 
IN THE RIVER WYE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 





THE PROPERTY THROUGHOUT IS IN GOOD ORDER. 
AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS AND LAND ADJOINING MAY BE PURCHASED IF DESIRED. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





BY DIRECTION OF H.H. THE RAJAH OF SARAWAK. SUFFOLK 
LEITH HILL DISTRICT, SURREY WITHIN EASY REACH OF THE SEA AND NORFOLK BROADS. 


Two miles from Ewhurst and Ockley, and three miles from Ockley Station. A SMALL SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
THE DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY ESTATE, KNOWN AS OF NEARLY 1,000 ACRES 
BRIDGHAM FARM, 


situate one mile south of Forest Green, CHARMING GEORGIAN RED BRICK HOUSE IN UNDULATING PARK. 





and extending to an area of 








112 ACRES. Accommodation: Square hall, four reception rooms, seventeen bed and dressing 
THE OLD- “WORLD RESIDENCE, BRIDGHAM HOUSE, contains lounge hall with rooms , two bathrooms, etc. 
oors and beams, oak-timbered dining room, kitchen and offices, fine original oak 1K p : . 
ae rte fone. bedrooms with oak floors and beams, bathroom. Electric a, Electric light. Central heating. Modern drainage. Good sabling. 
wn wa y 
TT er gees aia ne used a8 To ee ee LARGE GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. HOME FARM AND COTTAGES. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SUSSEX COTTAGE, containing four rooms and bathroom: . " 
detached brick and tiled nee containing five rooms. About 110 ACRES of PASTURE HUNTING. GOLF. BOATING. 
oad WELL-TIMBERED OAK and ASH WOODLANDS. Vacant possession on completion. 
© be offered for SALE by AUCTION, at an early date (unless previously Sold Privately). The House would be Sold with practically any area of land to suit a purchaser’s 
Solicitors, Mesore. TORR & CO., 2, Millbank House, Westminster, S.W.1; 38, Bedford requirements. 
w, W. : , Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 
‘hustienaen lesbos KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (20,196.) 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, ( 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. POM. soins 
pen 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 3066 | Mayfair (8 lines). 
78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. Se SNE 


WALTON & LEE, 


41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. potcspn ry a 
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Telephone Nos.: 
Regent 
Reading 1841 (2 lines). 


NICHOLAS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
** Nicholas, Reading.’’ 


and at Reading 


(For continuation of advertisements see page xxvi.) 





ESPECIALLY APPEALING TO ARCHAOLOGISTS AND LOVERS OF 
MEDIZVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


ABBEY 


NEAR CHIPPENHAM, WILTS. 
IN 


BRADENSTOKE 





UNDER 90 MILES OF LONDON, AND CLOSE TO MAIN LINE STATION 
ON G.W. RY. 


THs WONDERFUL FRAGMENT of an ecclesiastical establishment 
of considerable importance, possibly one of the most historical in the West of 
England. The House is rich in architectural features of unusual interest, and 


STANDS BOLDLY ON A HILL COMMANDING A GLORIOUS 
PANORAMA OVER FOUR COUNTIES 

Easily capable of enlargement, it contains SIX BEDROOMS, BATH, THREE 
OR FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS INCLUDING THE 
WHERE IS THE ORIGINAL CHIMNEYPIECE DATED 1350; THERE IS 
ALSO A WONDERFUL CRYPT WITH MASSIVE STONE UNDERCROFTING. 
SPLENDID WATER. 

GARAGE, STABLING, AND MAGNIFICENT TITHE BARN, 
Interesting gardens with ancient grove of yews of immense size, and the Holy 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 


Well, beyond are several enclosures of rich pastureland. 


40 ACRES _IN it. VERY MODERATE PRICE. 
SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. NicHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W. 1; 


and Reading. 


ABBOTS’ PARLOUR, 


y 





STABLING AND GARAGES, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Unless Sold Privately 
by AUCTION during the early summer. 


BY DIRECTION OF T. A. HARDCASTLE, ESQ. 
“HIGH COXLEASE,” LYNDHURST. 


THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 





THIS DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE. 


in a picked situation amid beautifully arranged gardens, peaceful and secluded, 
approached through the Forest by a private road, and yet within a few minutes’ 
motor drive of a first-class stution with express service ; twelve to fifteen bed and 
dressing rooms, four bathrooms, lounge hall, and three capital reception rooms. 


THREE COTTAGES. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 


Ten acres of inexpensive grounds (two men sufficient) and 24 acres of woodlands. 


34 ACRES IN ALL. 


PERFECT ORDER, SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED, AND READY TO STEP INTO. 


meanwhile, this charming Property will be offered 


Auctioneers, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W. 











































Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2020. 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 1 





SURROUNDED BY ASHDOWN FOREST 


SUSSEX. : % 





A MODERN HOUSE IN THE 
OLD ENGLISH 
MANOR HOUSE 


style; 600ft. above sea level, 
commanding extensive views, in 


MATURED GROUNDS 
OF GREAT CHARM. 


Ten to twelve bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, three reception 
rooms, excellent domestic offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Stabling. Garage. Cottage. 
QUITE AN UNIQUE ; 
PROPERTY. on 2&8 


a 





nded by the Sole Agents, WinKworTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 








40 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 
FOR SALE. 
EAUTIFUL TUDOR-STYLE R 
B Kighteen bed and dressing rooms, fee RENCE. 


lounge hall and four reception rooms (half panelled) : 
electric light, central heating. . weit 


STABLING. GARAGE. 
CHARMING GROUNDS and park-like lands, woodlands, 
cottages, etc. ; in all 


35 OR 170 ACRES. 





WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 


By Order of Lord Ormathwaite, G.C.V.O. 
BERKS. 


A mile-and-a-half from Bracknell and within easy reach 
of Sunningdale, Ascot, and Windsor. 
WARFIELD PARK. 


FOR SALE, Freehold, a commodious MANSION, 
dating back to the Queen Anne period, seated in 
grand old grounds, and heavily timbered undulating 
park, with adjoining farm and woodlands; in all about 


3800 ACRES. 





THE OUTLYING PARTS OF THE ESTATE, 


consisting of pasture, arable, and woodlands, 
including 


CHOICE RESIDENTIAL SITES, 
may be acquired with the Mansion or separately. 





The whole extends to about 


600 ACRES. 





Sole Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, London, W. 1. 














BETWEEN GODALMING AND HASLEMERE. 
A MASTERPIECE OF SIR EDWIN LUTYENS 
in the style of an old Surrey House of the period of 
James I., near main line station and within easy reach of 
several good golf links. Eleven bed and dressing rooms, 
two bathrooms, three reception rooms, billiard room, 
excellent domestic offices, oak floors, panelling, beautiful 
fireplaces ; Company’s water, lighting, telephone; two 
garages, stabling, cottage ; remarkably charming pleasure 
grounds, thoroughly matured, rose garden, cypress walk, 
beautiful lawns, lily pond, etc.; in all nearly FIVE ACRES. 
FOR SALE AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE. 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ann WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





a) 


Wao 





sual : 


including 


ROOMS ; large walled garden (230ft. long). 


COMPANIES’ GAS AND WATER. 


Solicitors, Messrs. MERCER & BLAKER, 50, 


BY DIRECTION OF H. STANLEY BARRETT, ESQ., F.R.I.B.A. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


FREEHOLD PROPERTIES, 


THE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE. 
Reputed to be one of the finest examples of Tudor architecture in the county. 


Situated in Hart Street, near the bridge, the quaint XVIth century et a te 
to date from about 1527) contains a wealth of old beams, and contains T GE A 
THREE SMALL DOWNSTAIR ROOMS, LONG GALLERY, NINE BED AND DRESSING 


ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE, NEW STREET. 
A picturesque “* Black and White ” Cottage containing four rooms and bathroom. 


THE END COTTAGE, NEW STREET, 
containing six rooms and bathroom ; small walled garden and outhouse. 


MAIN DRAINAGE. 
ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE. 
ANOTHER COTTAGE (containing two rooms). 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, as a whole or in Lots, in the Hanover Square 
Estate Room, on Thursday, April 28th, 1927, at 2.30 


WO LA 


.m. (unless previously Sold Privately). 
ew Street, Henley-on-Thames. 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
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NORTON GREEN 





DINING ROOM, 





GORE WOOD BUNGALOW. 


BY DIRECTION OF CAPTAIN ARTHUR PAGET AND 
LADY PAGET. 


KENT 


Between Sittingbourne (four miles) and Maidstone (seven 
miles) 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND 
VALUABLE FRUIT GROWING PROPERTIES 
HOUSE, known as the 
} . PETT & NORTON GREEN ESTATE 

STOCKBURY, 
extending to an area of 
284 ACRES 
including the MODERN RESIDENCE of 
NORTON GREEN HOUSE. 


PETT FARM HOUSE 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


A MODERN BUNGALOW, occupying an unique situation, 
several other Cottages and Bungalows, and 


A LARGE AREA OF 


CHERRY AND MIXED ORCHARDS AND 
FRUIT PLANTATIONS 


OF A HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE CHARACTER. 


PETT FARM. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION as a whole or in 
Lots, at Sittingbourne, in May next (unless previously 
disposed of privately). 


Solicitors, Messrs.  ccneted STEWART & WADESONS, 
5, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 

Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 
Hanover Square, W. 1, and 41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 











WELL-PLANTED TERRACED a yy: peuties complete privacy, tennis court’ 


a 


CONVENIENT FOR 


COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 


on the seashore with private landing stage ; four reception rooms, six bed and dressing 
rooms, four bathrooms, complete domestic offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 
( 


CAP FERRAT 
NICE AND MONTE CARLO. FACING WEST AND 
TO BE SOLD, 
A BEAUTIFUL VILLA 
COMPANY’S WATER AND GAS. 


TELEPHONE. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 


Garage for two cars. 


in all about 


2,180 SQUARE METRES. 


22,997.) 








KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
AND 


WALTON 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 

90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

& LEE 78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
‘inta'e 41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii. and xiv.) 


Telephones: |; 


gece | Mayfair (8 lines). 


20146 Edinburgh. 
2716 Central, Glasgow. 
327 Ashford, Kent. 
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ates. 8 HAMPTON & SONS woe (i 


Teleg 
** Selaniet, Picoy, London.”’ : ' ; =a *’Phone 2727. 
(For continuation of advertisements see page viii.) 


MIDLAND—MAIN LINE 


ABOUT ONE HOUR’S RAIL. 


















FOR SALE, 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
of about 


1385 ACRES. 


FLIZABETHAN -STYLE HOUSE, most substantially built of stone, 

standing well within its park and woods, approached by carriage drives 
with lodges ; oak-panelled hall, six reception rooms, fifteen bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms and excellent offices. 







A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
























EXCELLENT WATER. 
Farmery. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Stabling. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage. 










BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS and gardens, lawns, tennis and croquet 
courts, woodland walks, rock and rose gardens, kitchen and vegetable gardens, 
ample glasshouses, orchard, etc. 








WITH POSSESSION. 






Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the SOLE AGENTS, 
Hampton & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 











“EVELEY,” LIPHOOK. 


FOR SALE, A VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 217 ACRES, in a ring fence, and almost entirely 
surrounded by parish roads; no footpaths; soi!, gravel and sand. 











PICTURESQUE HOUSE, 


STONE-BUILT, MULLIONED WINDOWS AND GABLED. Halls, five recep- 
tion rooms, billiard room, fourteen bed and dressing rooms, good offices. 









ELECTRIC LIGHT BY WATER POWER. STABLING, HOME FARMERY, 
THREE COTTAGES. 











DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS AND GARDENS, 


WITH GRANDLY TIMBERED LAWNS, charming walk to the river, glasshouses, 
etc., dairy farm, mill and ees producing about £299 per annum, 
woodlands. 







HALF-A-MILE OF EXCLUSIVE FISHING FROM BOTH BANKS, 


Particulars of the Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 






































GENTLEMAN’S IDEAL PLEASURE FARM. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD DOWER HOUSE and PARKLANDS of about 
73 ACRES, situate about 


SIXTEEN MILES NORTH OF TOWN 


About two miles from station with excellent train service. 


R SALE, @ very attractive RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, comprising 

fine old red brick tiled Residence, modernised and fitted with every up- 
to-date convenience, and containing ON TWO FLOORS, entrance and inner halls, 
four reception rooms, nine bedrooms, two baths, servants’ hall, etc. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. COMPANY’S WATER. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
WELL-MATURED GROUNDS, wide-spreading lawns, fine walled kitchen 


garden, water and rock gardens, glasshouses, several enclosures of grassland, 
woodland, etc. ; in all about 
73 ACRES. 


Three garages, five cottages, also several ranges of outbuildings erected in character 
with the Residence, 
Inspected and recommended by 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (R 1406.) 








G.W. RY. 
WITH EXPRESS SERVICE TO PADDINGTON IN 40 MINUTES. 
FOR SALE, 
THE DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE in the William and 
Mary style, occupying a charming and open position 250ft. above sea level, 
adjoining commonland. 


IT STANDS WELL AWAY FROM THE ROAD, FACING SOUTH. 





Hall 38ft. by 15ft., lounge 24ft. by 19ft. 6in., dining room 24ft. by 15ft., morning 
room, nine bedrooms, three bathrooms. 


The whole of the accommodation is on two floors. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, COMPANY’S WATER. 
Stabling, garage for four cars, chauffeur’s cottage. 


PRETTY GARDENS, 


situated amidst woodland ; two tennis courts, flower and kitchen gardens; in 
all about 


20 ACRES. 
Would be Sold with less land. 


ONE OF THE MOST PERFECT MODERN HOUSES OF ITS SIZE IN THE 
‘in HOME COUNTIES. 
pply, 


HaMPTon & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W.1. (B 38,528.) 


Offices: 20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 
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Telephone Nos: 
Regent 4304 and 4305. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


Telegraphic Address: 
"* Overbid-Piccy, London.” 


“ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 1 





BERKSHIRE 
Under an hour from Town by good train service. 


OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, 


conveniently arranged on two floors only and containing 
Four reception rooms, thirteen bedrooms, etc. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Good stabling, farmery, two cottages. 
Beautifully timbered grounds with sheet of ornamental water. 
£8,000, WITH 58 ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,885.) 





NORTH WILTS 
One mile from a market town and admirably situate for 
HUNTING WITH THE V.W.H. 
_ The substantial STONE-BUILT HOUSE stands in well- 
timbered surroundings, facing south and commands good views. 


Four reception, billiard room, nine bedrooms, two bathrooms. 
Company’s water and gas, electric light available. 
Good stabling. Large garage. Cottage. 

Well-displayed gardens and grounds, with partly walled 
kitchen garden, also rich meadowland with frontage to a 
river which is well stocked and preserved. 


THREE OR TEN ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,908.) 





SUSSEX 
Between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne. 
400ft. up. Gravel soil. South aspect. 


CHARMING SMALL HOUSE 


with Company’s water, telephone, lighting, etc. 
Entrance hall, three reception rooms, billiard room, nine 
bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, ete. 
Garage. Two cottages. Fa: 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 
with tennis and ornamental lawns, rose garden, partly walled 
kitchen garden, orchard, sound pasture, etc. 


10 OR 80 ACRES. 


For Sale at a very reasonable figure. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,282.) 








NORTH DEVON 


EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 


160 ACRES 


with a HANDSOME GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, standing 400ft. up with south aspect in 


A WELL-TIMBERED PARK, 


It is in perfect order, with every conceivable modern 
s of pounds having recently been spent on the Property. 
Three reception, billiard room, fifteen bedrooms, five bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


Beautifully timbered grounds, walled kitchen and fruit gardens: good stabling and garage 
accommodation, five model cottages, etc. 
1,000 ACRES OF SHOOTING AVAILABLE. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,905.) 


in which is an eighteen-hole golf course. 
t, several th d 





mp 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Billiard rooms, 


TELEPHONE. 





Three reception rooms, 


Fourteen bedrooms, 


CONVENIENT FOR NEWMARKET 


IN A WELL-KNOWN SPORTING DISTRICT, TWO HOURS NORTH OF TOWN. 


To be LET, UNFURNISHED, this very attractive moderate-sized HOUSE, standing 
in a park and in excellent order throughout. 


Three bathrooms, Telephone, 
Electric light, Home farm, 
Central heating, Two lodges. 


FIRST-RATE SHOOTING OVER 1,800 ACRES. 
SOLE AGENTS, OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(3838.) 





~ ny between Tunbridge Wells and LEast- 
SUSSEX Seo #0 BE. SOLD, a modern 
HOUSE of pleasing elevation, standing on light sub-soil, 
350ft. up, with good views ; the. accommodation includes 
three reception, nine bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, ete. ; 
Company’s water, stabling for two ; delightful gardens and 
four paddocks of nearly TEN ACRES. 


PRICE £3,000 OR OFFER. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(good social and hunting district).— To be 


GLOS SOLD, a charming modern HOUSE, approached 
by a long drive, and standing at the top of a hill, with good 
views. Three reception, seven bedrooms, bathroom ; electric 
light, Company’s water ; stabling, coach-house and cottage ; 
enjoyable grounds and meadowland. 
£3,000 WITH 20 ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M 1271.) 
1" ~ (in the favourite Chalfonts district ; 400ft. 
BUCKS up on gravel soil).—-To be SOLD, a pictur- 
esque modern HOUSE, with three reception, five bedrooms 
and bathroom ; electric light, central heating, and Company’s 
water installed ; delightful gardens and grounds, extending 
in all to about TWO ACRES. 
PRICE £3,500. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M 1263.) 


(m 1284.) 














NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 


Under an hour from Town by excellent train service. 


TO BE SOLD, 


This charming old-fashioned HOUSE, facing 
approached by a carriage drive and containing 


south, 


Lounge hall, three reception rooms, seven bedrooms, bath- 
room, servants’ hall, etc. 


Electric light. Central heating. Company's water. 


Telephone and good drainage. 
STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGE. 


Beautiful old gardens, partly walled kitchen garden, 
Tange of glasshouses, and pastureland ; in all about 


SIX-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,761.) 


NEAR TAUNTON 


Whence London is reached in two-and-a-half hours. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 


replete with all conveniences, including 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 





Lounge hall, three reception rooms, billiard room, thirteen 
bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms. 


Stabling for eight. Large garage. Four cottages. 


‘Beautifully timbered gardens, walled kitchen garden, and 
excellent land, chiefly rich pasture, of nearly 


100 ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (12,963.) 





SOUTH 


DEVON 





In one of the most enchanting beauty spots of the West, 
near to the entrance to Salcombe Harbour and Bolt Head. 





STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, 


occupying a commanding and unrivalled position with views 
of extraordinary beauty of land and sea. 


Lounge hall, three reception, billiard, eleven bed and dressing, 
two bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, profusely planted with sub- 
tropical plants, palms, eucalyptus trees of remarkable growth, 
lawns, kitchen garden, etc. ; garage for two cars, two cottages. 
6 ACRES. 
Splendid anchorage for yachts up to 400 tons. 
For particulars apply to the AGENTS, Mr. L. H. PAGE, 
Fore Street, Salcombe, and Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. 





HEREFORDSHIRE 
AN IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL, SPORTING AND 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


with a HANDSOME MANSION of medium size, standing 
430ft. up in the centre of a 


FINELY TIMBERED DEER PARK. 


Five reception rooms, billiard room, 20 bed and dressing 
rooms, seven bathrooms, etc. 


Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 


There are several farms and small holdings, also numerous 
cottages, and the woods are well placed, providing 


EXCEPTIONAL SPORTING FACILITIES. 
IN ALL 1,700 ACRES. 


FOR SALE, at a reasonable figure, by Messrs. OSBORN 
and MERCER, as above. (14,751.) 





HERTFORDSHIRE 
Gravel soil. South-west aspect. 


CHARMING OLD HOUSE, 


standing in small but well-timbered parklands. 
reception rooms, twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms. 


Central heating, lighting, modern drainage. 
TWO COTTAGES. FARMERY. 


Capital stabling and garage ; beautifully timbered gardens 
and grounds, extending in all to nearly 


40 ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


450ft. up. 


Four 


(14,882.) 





HOG’S BACK in a delightful pentiten on the 


southern slope an 
OPPOSITE GOLF COURSE. 
TO BE SOLD, a well-built RESIDENCE, containing 


lounge hall, two reception rooms, five bedrooms, bathroom, 
etc. ; Company’s gas and water, septic tank drainage ; garage. 


£1,900 WITH TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (mM 1295.) 
SOMERSET (in a favourite part, with hunting 
with the BLACKMORE VALE). 
TO BE SOLD, a charming stone-built RESIDENCE, con- 
taining lounge hall, three reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc.; modern conveniences, including electric 
light ; stabling and garage delightful gardens, orchard and 
paddock. 
£3,750 WITH NINE ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M 1296.) 


HAMPSHIRE (in a favourite part, one mile from 

a station).—-TO BE SOLD, a well- 
built RESIDENCE, standing 500ft. up in gardens and grounds 
of about SEVEN ACRES. Three reception, five bedrooms, 
bathroom ; electric light, central heating ; stabling for three 
with rooms over; well laid-out gardens, orchard, kitchen 
garden, and good grassland. 


PRICE £2,500. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (m 1278.) 














SOMERSETSHIRE 


In a good social and hunting district. 


TO BE SOLD, this charming old 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
with historical associations, in thorough repair and up to date 


with all modern improvements, including 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 


Lounge hall, three reception rooms, ten bed and dressing 
rooms, two bathrooms, servants’ hall, etc. 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE. COTTAGE. 
Stabling, garage and farmery; beautifully timbered 
gardens and grounds, walled kitchen garden and rich pasture 
of about 
20 ACRES. 
Hunting with the Blackmore Vale and Cattistock. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,897.) 


SURREY—SUSSEX 
In the beautiful district South of Dorking. 





(borders), 


LOVELY OLD 
TUDOR RESIDENCE, 
in a thorough state of preservation and 


possessing a quantity of valuable oak panel- 
ling, open fireplaces, etc. 


Long carriage drive with.lodge ; south aspect with good views. 
Lounge hall, three reception rooms, thirteen bed and dressing 
rooms. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 
Four cottages, three sets of buildings and excellent land, 
mostly pasture with ‘well-placed woodlands. 

225 OR 390 ACRES. 


Strongly recommended by OSBORN & MERCER. 
aa (14,815.) 





OSBORN & MERCER, “ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE 


STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Telephone: Regent 7500. 


Telegrams 
** Selaniet, Piooy, London.” 


(For continuation of advertisements see page vi.) 


HAMPTON & SONS ana 


‘Phone 2727 
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SOUTH DEVON 
About a mile from the station; golf within easy reach; high situation; a few 
minutes from sea, and commanding lovely views. 


CHOICE FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCE, 

o ORNERWAYS,” SALCOMBE HILL, SIDMOUTH, in glorious position 

between Seaton and Exmouth. Approached by drive, and containing 
entrance hall, three reception rooms, cloakroom, two staircases, seven or nine 
bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, and domestic offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING, OWN ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY’S WATER. 

MAIN DRAINAGE. 
Delightful pleasure grounds and small paddock ; in all about 


ONE-AND-THREE-QUARTER ACRES. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION (in conjunction with Messrs. PoTBURY & SONS), 
at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1, on Tuesday, March 
8th, 1927, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold), in one or two Lots.—Solicitors, 
Messrs. TAYLOR & HUMBERT, 4, Field Court, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 1.—Illustrated 
particulars from the Auctioneers, Messrs, PoTBURY & SONS, High Street, Sidmouth, 
and HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1. 











ri ny V1 
CIRENCESTER, GLOS 
Close to station and eighteen-hole golf course. Suitable for either PRIVATE, 
PROFESSIONAL, OR BUSINESS OCCUPATION, 
IMPORTANT AND WELL-PLACED FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 


“DOLLARWARD HOUSE.” 


In pleasant position facing Abbey Grounds and near centre of town. 


LD GEORGIAN HOUSE, containing entrance hall, three or four 
reception rooms, two staircases, ten bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, and 
offices. Co.’s electric light, gas, water, and main drainage; garage, stabling, 
and outbuildings ; very attractive old-world garden, kitchen garden. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
AMPTON & SONS (in conjunction with Messrs. WHATLEY & Co.), will 
SELL the above by AUCTION, at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. 
James’ Square, 8.W.1, on Tuesday, March 8th, 1927 (unless previously Sold). 
Solicitors, Messrs. MULLINGS, ELLETT & Co., 12, Park Street, Cirencester. 
Illustrated particulars from the Agents and Auctioneers, Messrs. WHATLEY & Co., 
Council Chambers, Cirencester ; and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 

















OVERLOOKING THE BEAUTIFUL MENAI 





AN UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN IN NORTH WALES 


STRAITS WITH VIEWS EMBRACING THE ISLE OF ANGLESEY. 


CARNARVON. 


LOOM GE PLEME SORA lt 


THE LEASE OF A HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE TO BE DISPOSED OF ON PURELY NOMINAL TERMS. It occupies a fine 
situation in well timbered grounds and park, and has two drives with lodges. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING 
HALL, THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, STUDY, TWELVE BEDROOMS. 


; TWO BATHROOMS. 
OFFICES. STABLING, GARAGE, OUTBUILDINGS, 


PICTURESQUE GROUNDS, ornamental and tennis lawns, kitchen garden, glasshouses, and park in all about 


22 ACRES. 


HELD FOR AN UNEXPIRED TERM OF ABOUT 29 YEARS AT THE INADEQUATE RENTAL OF £96 10s. PER ANNUM. 
THE GRAZING IS AT PRESENT LET OFF AT £42 PER ANNUM, REDUCING THE RENTAL TO ONLY £54 10s. PER ANNUM. 


A SUBSTANTIAL SUM WOULD BE ALLOWED FOR RE-DECORATIONS. 


For full particulars apply the Sole Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W.1. (W 38,036.) 


CONVENIENT FOR THE TOWN, STATION, AND GOLF. 
























KENT 


Only fifteen miles out with excellent service to City and West End, and enjoying 
a delightfully rural position. 


A FINE OLD “PERIOD” RESIDENCE, retaining the characteris- 

tics and atmosphere only obtainable by generations of maturity, yet enjoying 
all the modern comforts and conveniences for economic upkeep. Environed by 
exquisite and most fascinating old-world pleasaunces, adorned by a wealth of 
cedar and other stately timber, a glorious stretch of woodlands, lime avenues and 
valuable parklands ; in all some 


60 ACRES. 


The HOUSE contains (on two floors) the following accommodation: Fifteen 
bedrooms, three bathrooms, music room, three reception rooms, servants’ hall, etc. 
Two long winding drives, lodge, garage, suite of rooms, farmery, etc. 

The long Lease, held at a purely nominal rent, FOR DISPOSAL.—Series 
of photos at Offices.—Inspected and strongly recommended by 

Hampton & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W.1. (K 29,208.) 











of 


HIGH UP 





IN BEAUTIFUL POSITION, 
NEAR 
WALTON HEATH AND EPSOM DOWNS 


INGULARLY PICTURESQUE MODERN TWO-FLOOR 
HOUSE, in this very favourite position. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 


Contains large hall, billiard room, and three reception rooms, nine good bed- 
rooms, two baths, and very good offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, with hard and grass courts, kitchen garden, and 


meadows. 
OVER SEVEN ACRES. 
Hampton & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W.1. (8 22,451.) 

















Offices : 





20. ST. JAMES’ 








SQUARE, S.W.1 
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Telephone : 4 
Mayfair 4846 (2 lines). 


as Giddys, Wesde London A a LONDON. 


IDDY & GIDDY a 


WINCHESTER. Winchester 394, 








COMPLETELY SURROUNDED BY A BEAU 
NEVER BE BUILT U 


SURREY 


and GIDDY, 39A, Maddox Street, W. 1. 


TIFUL COMMON 
UPON. 


In the midst of the beautiful country between LEATHERHEAD and GUILDFORD, 


delightful well-timbered grounds of four acres, with tennis and other lawns, orchard, 
kitchen garden, etc.—Inspected and recommended by the Agents, Messrs. GIDDY 





WHICH CAN 


600FT. 


close to station, with frequent service of trains, 35 minutes’ rail. OBE SO 
, , , 1 LD, this exceptionally well-built and expensively fitted RESIDENCE 
T? BE SOLD, picturesque COUNTRY HOUSE, containing three reception Hs designed to give the acme of comfort and to Soa every power = ~ i is 
rooms, unique oak staircase, seven bedrooms, bathroom, servants’ sitting room all the rooms. Contains lounge hall, cloak rooms, dining and drawing rooms, loggia 
and offices; main water and drainage, electric light and gas available; garage ; six bedrooms, tiled bathroom, servants’ hall and offices; large garage ; tastefully 


Street, W. 1. 





= ae ay +o ae F Lib ng 
sata Re a. s. 
; gee ge 





O BE SOLD, this remarkably picturesque COU 


with chain of fishponds, rock gardens, woodland, etc. ; 


Street, W. 1, and Winchester. 








WITH EXCELLENT YACHTING FACILITIES. 
GENIAL SUNNY CLIMATE, SOUTH ASPECT, SAND AND GRAVEL SOIL. 
three reception rooms, seven or eight bedrooms, FOUR FITTED BA 


ROOMS. Electric light, central heating, main drainage. Stabling, two garages ; fs 
pretty cottage. ENCHANTING PLEASURE GROUNDS of great natural beauty wood ; in all about 





ON THE SURREY HILLS 


laid-out and nicely timbered grounds of one acre. Freehold £3,150; part could 
remain.—Inspected and recommended by the Agents, Gippy & GIDDY, 394, Maddox 


ARCHITECT’S HOUSE. 


UP; one mile station, 40 minutes’ rail.’ 





NEW FOREST AND THE COAST DELIGHTFUL SITUATION WITH SOUTH ASPECT 
550FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. THIRTEEN MILES SOUTH OF LONDON. 
OR SALE, this attractive COUNTRY HOUSE, built by well-known architect 

gogo te papa oe on Longe ey waned lines, and containing three reception 

rp Ion rooms, six bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc. ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL 
a Nr HEATING, MAIN WATER AND DRAINAGE. Large garage; pretty gardens 
and grounds with tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, meadow, and a beautiful 


in all FIVE-AND-A-HALF 


ACRES. Strongly recommended.—Sole Agents, Gippy & GIDDY, 394, Maddox Personally inspected 
Gippy & GiIppDyY, 39A, Maddox Street, 








LJ 


Lees 


ssi 


TEN ACRES. 


and omaly pesmmantel by the Sole Agents, Messrs. 








OMERSET (Taunton Vale).—A charming COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, standing in nicely timbered grounds, 
inthe eye of the sun; three reception rooms, eight bedrooms, 
bath (h. and ¢.); central heating, electric lighting ; stabling 
for five, large garage, and splendid outbuildings; tennis 
lawn, rose garden, walled kitchen garden, orchard, and 
meadowland, five-and-a-half acres. Price £3,600. Splendid 
hunting country. Inspected and recommended.—DANIEL 
and ROWLAND, Estate Agents, 15, Hammet Street, Taunton. 


XON.—With vacant possession at Michaelmas next. 
One-and-a-half miles from Banbury. Suitable for 
training stables, pedigree farm, or gentleman farmer; area 
200 acres (two-thirds rich pasture). Up-to-date Residence ; 
three reception rooms, eleven bedrooms, servants’ offices ; 
electric light, central heating; excellent farmbuildings and 
two cottages—Much recommended by the Sole Agents, 
MIDLAND Marts, Lrp., Banbury, of whom full particulars 
can be obtained. 


A HOME OF CHARM AND DISTINCTION. 
UTNEY HILL.—A superfine and imposing detached 
modern RESIDENCE, beautifully appointed and 
decorated ; nine bed, dress, two bath, lavatory basins in 
nearly all bedrooms, three splendid entertaining rooms with 
yarquet floors, billiard room, excellent offices and servants’ 
1all; garage, and large garden; central heating, and all 
modern conveniences.—PENNINGTONS, LTD., Estate Agents, 
Richmond, (68/21 L.) 





18, BENNETT’S HILL, 


seers JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK “sages 


BIRMINGHAM. LONDON, RUGBY, OXFORD AND BIRMINGHAM. OXFORD. 


140, HIGH STREET, 





20 MILES FROM TOWN 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL THAMES VALLEY. 





ICTURESQUE AND ATTRACTIVE RESI- 
DENCE, delightfully situate amid very beautiful 
grounds with two lakes, and recently modernised. Entrance 
hall, three reception rooms, eleven bed and dressing rooms, 
four bathrooms, usual domestic offices; MODERN 
DRAINAGE, COMPANY’S WATER, TELEPHONE ; 
garage and outbuildings; remarkably attractive pleasure 
grounds, well wooded and including hard and grass tennis 
courts. Fishing and boating on the lakes. The whole 


extends to 
TWELVE ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £8,500 (or would be Let, Unfurnished). 
Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Rugby. 








WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
HAGKaRS HOUSE, CHURCHILL, KING- 
HAM (Oxon), comprising a charming XVth century 
stone-built and Stonesfield slated Country Residence of 
historical interest and containing a quantity of old oak. 
The accommodation comprises three reception rooms, 
seven bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), usual domestic 
offices; stabling, garage, two cottages; gardens and 
grounds of one-and-a-half acres. Hunting with the 
Heythrop Pack. 
For SALE, Privately, or by AUCTION, by Messrs. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 140, High Street, Oxford. 


NORTHANTS. 

ADRS YE SMALL COUNTRY. RESI- 
DENCE, close to main line station and within easy 
reach of Northampton, occupying an elevated position 
500ft. above sea level. Entrance hall, three reception rooms, 
seven bed and dressing rooms, fitted bathroom; gas 
lighting, Company’s water and main drainage; tennis 
lawn and grounds; stabling for eleven, large garage ; 

pastureland, etc.; in all THREE ACRES. 

FREEHOLD £2,500. 


Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Rugby. 
(R 6468.) 








HERTS Se OTTAQE Ress 
E INE TUDOR T 4 
A SAY in almost perfect condition, in a high situa- 
tion, outside village; splendid social district; plenty 
of shooting definitely available adjoining, first-rate hunting 
and golf. Three sitting rooms, five bedrooms, bathroom. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, MAIN WATER, TELEPHONE. 
One-and-three-quarter acres of lovely old grounds, 
meadow rented; garage and outbuildings. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £2,200. 
Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES and 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ Place, S.W.1. (1 5593.) 








SURREY 


OXTED DISTRICT. OVERLOOKING GOLF COURSE. 





OF ING A MAGNIFICENT SITUA- 
ION, south aspect, commanding panoramic views 
for 30 miles which can never be blotted out; two miles 
station, 45 minutes City and Victoria. Lounge hall, three 
large sitting rooms, billiard or music room (28ft. by 18ft.) 
ten bedrooms, two bathrooms, servants’ hall ; central 
heating, main water, acetylene gas, electric light in locality ; 
garage for four cars, cottage with bathroom ; well-timber 
grounds, with grass and hard tennis courts, orchard, etc.; 
in all about 


THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD, £6,500 OR OFFER. 


Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES and 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ Place, 8.W.1. (L 4805.) 
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LAND AND 
ESTATE AGENTS, 


Telephone 21 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 


GUDGEON & SONS 


WINCHESTER 


AUCTIONEERS 
AND VALUERS. 


Telegrams ‘* Gudgeons.”’ 





HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 


FOR SALE, 


ENTIAL PROPERTY 
A GENT ERNONS RGF! BENE TER. Magnificent 
situation, 450ft. above sea level in the favourite Newbury 
district. The Residence faces practically due south and 
contains lounge hall, three fine reception rooms and billiard 
room, fifteen bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, servants’ 


hall and complete domestic offices. 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES INSTALLED. 
EXQUISITE GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


Stabling, garage, entrance lodge, twelve cottages and 


capital farm; total area about 


173 ACRES. 


Apply GupGeon & Sons, Estate Ayents. Winchester. 





HANTS 
BASINGSTOKE DISTRICT. 
FOR SALE. 
FIRS CLASS RESIDENTIAL AND SPORT- 


ING PROPERTY, in the heart of the best shooting 


district in the county. 
IMPOSING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 


with long avenued carriage drive ; four reception rooms and 
billiard room, 21 bed and dressing rooms, ample bathrooms, 


complete domestic offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Beautiful pleasure grounds and MAJESTICALLY TIM- 
BERED PARK; lodge and eight cottages, excellent cage 
and stabling, home farm and a se parate set of farmbuildinys ; 


total area about 


340 ACRES. 


Apply GupGEoN & Sons, Estate Agents, Winchester. 


HIGH HAMPSHIRE 


Specially recommended to those requiring a medium-sized 
Country home in good sporting and social neighbourhood, 


FOR SALE, 
within ten miles of the county town, 


N OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE with modern 


additions, approached by a winding carriage drive ; 





southern aspect. Lounge hall with original oak panelling 
and staircase, four reception rooms, fourteen bed and dressing 
rooms, three bathrooms, usual Offices ; lighting, heating, 
inde pende nt boiler, telephone, etc. 


WELL-TIMBERED PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
with two tennis and croquet lawns ; stabling, garage, farmery, 
two cottages. The whole surrounded by pastureland ex- 
tending to an area of about 


29 ACRES. 


Apply GupGEON & SONS, Estate Agents, Winchester. 





Telegrams: * Venmmery Piccy, London.”’ 
Telephone : Mayfair 23' 


Grosvenor 1838 


BERKELEY STREET, 


NORFOLK & PRIOR 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
Valuers, 
Land and Estate Agents. 








and COMMANDING A 


Street, W. 


FOURTEEN 
A MOST MODERATE PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED. 
eeu and recommended by the Agents, NORFOLK & Prior, 20, Berkeley 


BY ORDER _OF THE EXECUTORS. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


ON HIGH GROUND WITH LOVELY VIEWS. 
In a charming social area, one mile from local station, and within easy motoring distance 
of a main line station with express train service to Town (45 minutes). 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE. 


in perfect order, and having every convenience and labour-saving device, including 
running water in the majority of bedrooms. 
The accommodation includes lounge hall, three reception rooms, loggia, perfect offices, 
twelve family and five servants’ bedrooms, four bathrooms. 


GARAGE FOR THREE CARS, CHAUFFEUR’S ROOMS, COTTAGE, GLASS. 
‘The ornamental gardens rank amongst the MOST BEAUTIFUL AND DIVE RSIFIED 
IN THE COUNTRY and include wide FLAGGED TERRACE, FACING SOUTH 
MAGNIFICENT PANORAMA over the THAMES VALLEY 
and hills beyond, undulating lawns, rock and water gardens, Dutch garden, Italian 
garden, grass and * en-tout-cas ”’ tennis courts, orchard and prolific kitchen garden ; 


paddock; in all 


ACRES 








Telephone: 
Museum 5000. 


WARING & GILLOW, LTD. 


164-182, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
‘‘Warison Estates, London.” 





GUILDFORD. 


BROADWAY WORCESTER. 





In the best residential part. 
FREEHOLD MODERN. RESIDENCE 
for SALE, decorated and ready for immediate 

occupation ; | eight bed and dressing rooms, bath, three 
reception rooms, good offices ; conservatory and glasshouse . 
ample room for garage ; nice garden, te nnis; good out- 


buildings. PRICE £5,000. (Folio 7621.) 





JNTERESTING XIVtH CENTURY HOUSE. 

Sunken flagstones; heavily beamed ceilings, arched 
doorways, mullioned windows; charming old-world 
gardens ; two reception rooms, lounge, three bedrooms, 
bathroom, usual offices. PRICE £2,500. Reputed at 
one time to have belonged to the ‘** Abbots of Pershore.’’ 
(Folio 7549.) 


WITHIN HALF-AN-HOUR OF TOWN. 





C'y MAN’S. IDEAL RESIDENCE, fitted 

with all modern conveniences; eight Ded and 
dressing rooms, bath, three reception rooms, hall, ample 
domestic offices ; double garage ; lovely’ gardens of 
over ONE ACRE; high position, first-class residential 
district. PRICE £5,500. Close to renowned Golf Links. 
(Folio 7577.) 











‘THAKE & PAGINTON 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
Caempoet DIBBLIN & SmriH, 106, Mount Street,W.1), 
BARTHOLOMEW STREET, NEWBURY. 
AR. 2. Newbury 145. 


BUCKLAND & SONS 
WINDSOR, SLOUGH AND READING. 
Also 4, BLOOMSBURY 8 UARE, W.C. 1, Museum esis. 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEER 
Windsor 48, Slough 28, Reading 1890. 





SUSSEX. 
PRETTY LITTLE BLACK-AND-WHITE 


COT for week-ends; five rooms; garage; nice old 
fruit garden. £600, FREEHOLD. 
Apply THAKE & PAGINTON, as above. 


BERKS AND WILTS BORDERS. 


FISHERMAN’S RETREAT. — Typical old 
FARMHOUSE; seven bed and dressing, three 
reception ; gardens and paddock. 


GOOD TROUT FISHING FOR ABOUT 
1,500 YARDS. 


Sole Agents, THAKE & PAGINTON, as above. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
IN GOOD SPORTING DISTRICT. 
AS COMPACT AND ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 


HOUSE; five bed, bath, three reception; garage, 
stabling. 








ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
Price much reduced to ensure quick SALE. 
THAKE & PAGINTON, Land Agents, Newbury. (2787.) 





‘THE RIVIERA OF CORNWALL. : on) 
ALMOUT (within four miles of Falmouth).— 
F Freehold RESIDENCE of character and design, 
standing in its own grounds of about 24 acres, and com- 
manding excellent sea views; the Residence comprises 
ten bed and dressing rooms, three spacious reception 
rooms, and excellent domestic offices; the grounds are 
beautifully laid out and are semi-tropical in nature ; 
excellent garage: electric light, telephone, good water 
supply. PRICE £8,500, FREEHOLD. 

Inspected and strongly recommended. 









MESSRS. CRONK 
ESTATE AGENTS a PELE Se? 

KENT =o 1B, KING EET, ee JAMES’S, 
8.W. 1, and SEVENOAKS. KE 

Established 1845. Telephones, 1195 Regent ; a 





O BE SOLD (20 miles of Town ; near station and 
picturesque village; amidst beautiful scenery), a 
charming COUNTRY RESIDENCE; seven bedrooms, 
bath (h. and c.), three reception rooms, usual offices ; 
garage and stables with rooms over; matured gardens 
and grounds with paddock sloping to river. 


Total area of about 20 acres. (8472. 





TS? LET, in one of the most beautiful parts of Kent. 
tole E hs, on two floors, eight bed and three reception 
rooms, detached block of garage, stabling and chauffeur’s 
accommodation ; four acres of attractive grounds, tennis 
and other lawns ; Company’s water, acetylene gas, hot 
water supply. On lease, 7, 14 or 21 years, at £250. per 
annum. (8176.) 





PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. RESIDENCE 
SOLD, close to charming village, near Sever 
oaks, on high ground, commanding lovely views. Having 
fourteen bedrooms, four reception rooms ; central heating, 
water and gas; ‘beautiful old gardens and paddocks ; 
several cottages ; in all about 40 acres. (10,197.) 
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Teepe CURTIS & HENSON Tegra: 


Grosvenor 1400 (2 lines). * Submit, London.” 


LONDON. 
“ ALDWORTH ” 


BETWEEN HASLEMERE AND PETWORTH. ON THE SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDER. 
THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE LORD TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 


THE PROPERTY, WHICH IS SITUATED ON BLACKDOWN HILL AT AN ALTITUDE OF ABOUT 900FT., 
OCCUPIES ONE OF THE VERY FINEST POSITIONS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
AND COMMANDS WONDERFUL PANORAMIC VIEWS OF UNSURPASSED BEAUTY AND VARIETY, EXTENDING OVE J 4 
WEALD, LEITH HILL AND THE SOUTH DOWNS. a a 
THE RESIDENCE 
WHICH STANDS ON LIGHT SOIL, 


IS A DIGNIFIED BUILDING OF STONE, ERECTED FROM PLANS PREPARED BY THE LATE LORD TENNYSON. 
IT IS OF MODERATE SIZE AND DOES NOT NECESSITATE A LARGE STAFF. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SINCE 1921 MANY THOUSANDS OF POUNDS HAVE BEEN SPENT IN INSTALLING IMPROVE- 
MENTS AND PUTTING THE PROPERTY IN THOROUGH ORDER AND CONDITION. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


ARE CELEBRATED FOR THEIR WONDERFUL NATURAL BEAUTY AND POSSESS EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES. 
THERE IS STABLING AND GARAGE. SIX COTTAGES. 


OLD CHARLES II. MANOR HOUSE. HOME FARM. 


The total area extends to about 


140 ACRES FREEHOLD 


MESSRS. CURTIS & HENSON 
HAVE RECEIVED INSTRUCTIONS TO OFFER THE ABOVE BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE IF NOT PREVIOUSLY SOLD. 


Solicitors, Messrs. HORNE & BIRKETT, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 
Auctioneers’ Offices, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


ONE OF THE FINEST SITUATIONS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
seater Ser, Y = NEAR ASHDOWN FOREST. 

: ; SIX MILES TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
AN ALTOGETHER EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 


comprising 
A PERFECTLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE IN AN UNIQUE POSITION. 
500rtr. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


i Enjoying a 
WONDERFUL PANORAMA OF BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. 

THE RESIDENCE IS A_ STRIKING EXAMPLE OF THE COMFORT, 
CONVENIENCE AND LUXURY THAT CAN BE ENJOYED IN A THOR- 
OUGHLY UP-TO-DATE HOME OF TO-DAY. 

The ACCOMMODATION includes lounge hall, oak-panelled dining room, three 
very charming reception rooms, billiard room, ballroom or playroom, nine principal 
bed and dressing rooms, also FIVE BEAUTIFULLY FITTED BATHROOMS in 
mosaic with shower, etc., nursery wing, servants’ wing with seven rooms and bath- 
room, complete offices. TELEPHONE. 









ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
MOST FASCINATING GROUNDS enjoying a full southern exposure, fine timber 
rose garden, herbaceous walks and yew hedges, walled fruit gardens, tennis anc 
croquet lawns, range of glass, two lakes ; excellent large GARAGE and BUILDINGS, 
FIVE FIRST-CLASS COTTAGES all with electric light; in all 
84 ACRES 


Sole Agents, CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS UNDER FIFTEEN MILES SOUTH 








ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE. HARMING GEORGIAN ; RESIDEN( E, — whieh large sume have 
ELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE, occupying a fine position J recently been spent, occupy ng fine situation 5 . above sea level with 
D : 250ft. above sea level with extensive views ; long carriage drive with lodge. aie pita a FIRST-CLASS Oan BEDROOMS 
FOUR RECEPTION, BILLIARD, SIXTEEN BEDROOMS, TWO BATHROOMS. THREE RECEPTION, TWO BATHROOMS. 
ean See oon eee heecanepaeeton ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
Modern drainage. Stabling for seven. Garages. Laundry. [wo cottages. Co.’s water and gas. Main drainage. Stabling and garages. Two cottages. 


Home farm and picturesque farmhouse and outbuildings. 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, including tennis lawns, herbaceous borders, chain of 
ornamental lakes, park-like pasture and woodland ; in all about 


BEAUTIFUL MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS shaded by fine trees and 
magnificent cedars, lawns, formal garden, pergola, tennis lawn, herbaceous borders, 
fruit gardens, park-like meadow; in all 

. 250 ACRES. . ; ABOUT FIFTEEN ACRES (or divided). 

SHOOTING, HUNTING AND GOLF. Low ae. PRICE £6,500 WITH FOUR ACRES AND TWO COTTAGES. 
Curtis & HENSON,’ 5, Mount Street, W. 1. CurtTIs & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


A Y AT & ” I) 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM OXFORD 
BICESTER COUNTRY. 

HUNTING FOUR OR FIVE DAYS A WEEK WITHOUT TRAINING. 
FINE OLD STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
of character, with original interior and exterior Adam decorations, fireplaces 
mahogany doors, etc., of the period. 
THE HOUSE COMMANDS VERY CHARMING VIEWS, 
is approached by a beautifully timbered carriage drive, with lodge at entrance gates ; 
the accommodation includes large square hall, a suite of four reception rooms, 
billiard room, and eighteen bedrooms, two bathrooms, etc. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
IN FIRST-RATE REPAIR THROUGHOUT. 

Six cottages, stabling for ten, garage for three cars, fitted laundry ; DELIGHTFULLY 
TIMBERED OLD GARDENS, two very good lawn tennis courts, old walled kitchen 
garden ; farmery. 

WELL-TIMBERED PARKLAND OF ABOUT 60 ACRES 
in a ring fence surrounds the House, all of which is first-class grazing ground- 

FOR SALE.—Personally inspected.—Further particulars, etc., of CURTIS and 
HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W. 1 
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Telephene Nos. 
Grosvenor 1553 (3 lines). 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


2 5 MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq, 
West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
45, Parliament St., 
Westminster, S.W. 








To be SOLD by AUCTION at the Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, on Wednesday, March 16th, 
1927, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold by Private Treaty). —Illustrated partic ulars, plan — conditions of sale, 
3, Salters Hall Court, Cannon Street, 


from Messrs. BADHAM, CoMINS & SLOMAN, Solicitors, 


TROLLOPE & SONS, Auct ioneers, 25, Mount Stre et, Grosvenor Square, 


SIX MILES FROM MARBLE ARCH 
One-and-a-quarter miles from Hendon Central (Tube), one 
mile Hendon Station (Midland Ry.), and half-mile from 
Edgware Road, with motor omnibus and tram services. 
“WOODFIELD HOUSE,” 
WEST HENDON, N.W. 9. 
Containing lounge hall, billiard and five reception, two 


bath, ten bed and dressing rooms, and complete offices. 
Main electric light, gas and water, telephone. 
Stabling. Garage. Farmery. Cottage. 


WONDERFULLY RURAL, POSITION 
with well-timbered gardens and park-like pasture, sloping 
down to the Brent Reservoir (‘‘ The Welsh Harp,” 150 
acres in extent), and having an area of about 


TWELVE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 


E.C.4; and from GEORGE 


W..1. 





NORTH DEVON 


Excellent Hunting and Golf ; two-and-a-half miles from sea, 
station one mile. 


SPORTING ESTATE WITH TROUT PONDS. 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE;; five reception rooms, 
thirteen bedrooms, two baths and good offices ; modern 
drainage, good water, gas lighting ; stabling, garage, two 
cottages ; inexpensive pleasure grounds. 

FIVE EXCELLENT FARMS, 
four let and one in hand. Tithe redeemed. 


1,600 ACRES. 


There are also 700 acres of Sporting and Manorial Rights. 
FOR SALE as a whole or would be divided. 


Apply GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 
(A 7136.) 


Total area 





WARWICK AND NORTHANTS 


Within a drive of Rugby. 


CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 
1,000 ACRES. 
IMPOSING STONE-BUILT MANSION in first-class order; 
25 bedrooms, eight baths, suite of reception rooms ; seated 


amidst beautiful gardens and a 
GRANDLY TIMBERED PARK. 


Extensive stabling, cottages, home and other farms. 
Central heating. Electric light. New drainage. 
HUNTING AND POLO. 


FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
Street, London, W. 1. (6631.) 


Conveniently placed, affording easy access to 
LONDON, THE NORTH, CARDIFF, ETC. 
COTSWOLDS 


(Western edge of). 


HIS GENUINE ELIZABETHAN 
MANSION, perfectly situated in richly timbered 
undulating country, includes fine suite of reception, seven 
bath and 25 bedrooms. Thoroughly well fitted and up to 
date. Very charming old-world gardens and _ grounds, 
park, agricultural and woodlands, extending, in a ring 


fence, to nearly 
900 ACRES. 
Farmhouses, buildings, cottages, etc., in excellent order. 


FOR SALE.—Inspected and recommended with con- 
fidence by the Agents, GEO. TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (7737.) 














SUSSEX 
FIVE MILES FROM THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
Close to village station; main line station six miles ; 
London in 50 minutes. 
EAUTIFUL OLD RED BRICK HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER, dated 1699 ; high on a southern 
slope, delightful views, easy reach of golf; lounge hall, 
three reception, thirteen bed and dressing rooms, three 
bathrooms, complete offices; original oak staircase, 
“Adam” mantels. Electric light, central heating ; 
stabling, garage. Two cottages. 

Unusually beautiful gardens, ancient lime avenue ; 
old moat and beech walk, formal sunk garden, fruit garden, 
orchard, picturesque old barn ; in all about 
Li ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, AT 

PRICE. 

Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents, GEO. 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, maar Street, W.1. Series of 
photographs at offices. (¢ 278 


TO BE SOLD, A MODERATE 





HAMPSHIRE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 


Main line station three miles ; sandy soil ; village and local 


station one mile. 
MEDIUM-SIZED FAMILY HOUSE; lounge hall, oak- 
panelled dining rooms, four reception rooms, billiard room, 
fifteen bed and dressing rooms, bath, service life, excellent 
offices. 
OLD-FASHIONED GARDENS. 
Stabling, homestead and cottages, three small farms ; 
and lake ; in ail 


218 ACRES OR WITH 62 ACRES. 
Bounded by a river and good roads. 
FOR SALE, a bargain. 
Apply GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 
W. 1. (4 3105.) 


wood 


Mount Street, 





EASY MOTORING DISTANCE OF 


NEWMARKET 
CHESTERFORD PARK. 
FOR SALE WITH 500 ACRES. 
or to be LET, Unfurnished, on lease. 
THE BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MANSION, 
surrounded by picturesque grounds and well-timbered 


park, and containing: Lounge hall, billiard, and six 
reception, seven bath, 27 bedrooms, and complete offices. 


WITHIN 


Stabling. Garages. Cottages. Farmbuildings. 


SHOOTING OVER 3,000 ACRES. 
MARTIN NOCKOLDS and 


Full details from Sole Agents, 


CENTRE OF THE 
BLACKMORE VALE HUNT 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, modernised, up to date, 
and in excellent order, surrounded by gardens and park- 
like pastures ; in all about 


60 ACRES, 
and containing six reception, four bath, 
rooms, ete. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
TELEPHONE, 
STABLING, GARAGE, 


eighteen bed- 


COTTAGES. 


ANXIOUS TO SELL. 











Sons, Land Agents, Saffron Walden ; and GEORGE TROL- Details from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
LOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. (5,558.) Street. W. 1. (A 7045.) 
SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS ASHDOWN FOREST 
400ft. ; re d soil; one-and-a-half mile from station. —— 
Beer ae eee v ° PANORAMIC VIEWS TO THE SOUTH AND WEST. 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, 425ft. above sea level, approached from private road. 
extremely picturesque, near an old village. Lounge 
hall, billiard room, oak-panelled library, four reception ELL-PLANNED MODERN RESI- 





rooms, usual offices, sixteen bed and dressing rooms, 


four bath. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 
CE 


INTRAL HEATING. 

Stabling, garage, four cottages, buildings, and 
UNIQUE OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
paddock, etc. ; in all about 
SIXTEEN ACRES. 

To be SOLD.—Illustrated particulars of GBORGE 


TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. (A 3026.) 








DENCE, in perfect order ; ten or eleven bed, three 
baths, sitting hall, three reception rooms. 


Company's water and gas. 
Inexpensive gardens and woodiand. 


THREE ACRES. 


Garage. 


Convenient for a town and station. 


FOR SALE.—Confidently 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 


recommended by GEO0. 
(c 2802.) 








HEREFORDSHIRE 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE, 


facing south ; commanding extensive views ; away from road. 


THIRTEEN BED, FOUR BATHS, FOUR RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Stabling, garage, 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
model farmery, two cottages, 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 
FOR SALE. 
Personally inspected and confidently recommended 


by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1 
(7379.) 





MID SUSSEX 


500ft. above sea, facing south ; beautiful district, close to 


the Downs. 
N EXCEPTION wd 
A SMALL CET NALLY. rate LRABTIVE 


Residence in the Queen Anne style, splendidly positioned, 
Long drive with lodge, nine bed, two baths, four well-pro- 
portioned reception rooms, 


Modern conveniences ; stabling, garage, buildings. 


98 ACRES. 


(LESS IF DESIRED.) FOR SALE. 


Personally inspected and recommended. 





Orders to view of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (A 2372.) 
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A. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. Pann 


waneonsinedl 6, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. - _ 








NORTHUMBERLAND 


WITHIN FOURTEEN MILES OF ALNWICK, AND TWO MILES FROM A STATION. 


3,200 ACRES SHOOTING OR MORE. 
HUNTING WITH FOUR PACKS, 


GLORIOUS POSITION, OVERLOOKING the CHEVIOTS and CHILLINGHAM. 


N ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, with all modern con- 


veniences, including 


CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. ACETYLENE GAS. 
SIXTEEN BEDROOMS. TWO BATH. FOUR RECEPTION 
GARAGE. SIX COTTAGES. 


TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, ON LEASE, AT A 
REASONABLE RENT. 


Strongly recommended from personal knowledge.—Photos and full particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, W.1. (81,025.) 








UPSET PRICE £15,000. 
BY DIRECTION OF SIR ALEXANDER KAY MUIR, BART 


““WHILTON LODGE,” 


IN THE PYTCHLEY HUNT 


One-and-a-half miles Long Buckby, three-and-a-half Weedon, ten Rugby. 


WE LL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY _in- 
cluding a charming Tudor stone RESIDENCE (built 1869), . facing. south, .. 
approached by two long drives with lodges, and containing: hall; saloon hall, five 
reception, billiard rooms, winter garden, 20 bed and dre ssing rooms, three bathrooms, 
excellent offices; ac etylene gas, central heating, telephone. Complete hunting 
stabling (twelve) ; delightfully matured grounds ; four cottages, laundry, and bothy. 


The Estate extends to 
261 ACRES, 
mainly rich grassland, let at £500 per annum; farmhouse, covered yards and build- 
ings. Polo at Rugby ; nA seven miles ; : practically no outgoings. 


OHN D. WOOD & CO. AN . W. WHITTON (acting in conjunction) 
will offer by AUCTION, on ND H.. February 22nd, 1927, at the London 
Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously 
Sold).—Solicitors, Messrs. BELL, BRODRICK & GRAY, 65, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Auctioneers’ Offices, H. W. WHITTON, eT Buildings, Northampton ; ‘JOHN 
D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, Ww. 














WEST SUSSEX 


ONE-AND-A-HA LP MILES FROM GOODWOOD. 
A CAPITAL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 1,300 ACRES 


together with a most 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 


lately the subject of great expenditure, — thoroughly up to date and in splendid 
order, 


Contains 24 bed and dressing rooms, six bathrooms, excellent suite of reception 
rooms, good offices. 


Charming old grounds, inexpensive to maintain. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
AMPLE GARAGE AND STABLING. 


Good shooting and high birds; bag 1925, 1,151 pheasants, 222 partridges, etc. 
1,000 acres extra shooting rented. 


FOR SALE, OR TO LET, FURNISHED FOR SUMMER, OR RACE WEEK. 


Inspected and recommended by Joun D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, W.1. (30,922. 








SUITABLE FOR ONE REQUIRING DAILY SERVICE LONDON, 


SURREY, EASY DISTANCE OF GOLF 


FINE OLD XVItH CENTURY HOUSE, 
added to and improved in excellent taste by well-known architect, built of red brick with 
tiled roof and standing on light soil. 


Eleven bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, square hall, oak-panelled 
billiard and three reception rooms; garage, stabling. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY’S GAS AND WATER, TELEPHONE 
THREE GOOD COTTAGES, 
DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD GARDENS, with cut yews, tennis and croquet 
lawns, shaded by fine old elms and spruce, with numerous fruit trees, 


TO BE SOLD WITH ABOUT EIGHTEEN ACRES, 
Photographs, eg and further particulars on application to the Sole Agents, 


JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1, who have personally inspected 
and can strongly vouch the Property. (20,776.) 


















NEAR NORWICH 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 








THis COMMODIOUS GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, in well-wooded 
parkland ; in all 
94 ACRES. 


Ten principal bedrooms, ample secondary and servants’ rooms, two bath, three 
reception, billiard room, good offices. 


STABLING. GARAGE, FIVE COTTAGES. 





CHARMING OLD GARDENS. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £6,500. 
OR FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT A LATER DATE (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY). 


Inspected and recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, W.1. (80,761.) 














JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 6, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





BY DIRECTION OF MRS. KERRISON, 


ESSEX 


Two miles from oar, 45 minutes by rail from London, three miles from Danbury Common, 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 


BADDOW COURT, GT. BADDOW, CHELMSFORD. 





! Sar ; 

THE COMFORTABLE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE is pleasantly situated, 
faces south-east and contains entrance and lounge halls, three reception rooms, fourteen 
bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms and complete offices ; Company’s gas and water, 
electricity available, central heating, main drainage ; stabling and garage, model farm- 
buildings, cottage ; well-shaded pleasure grounds, containing tennis lawn, rose and wilderness 
gardens and bathing pool, fruit and kitchen garden, mature orchard, park-like pastureland ; 


in all about 

thimaenane SEVENTEEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 

To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in the Hanover Square Estate Room at an early 
date (unless previously disposed of Privately), 

w tacoma Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, 





BY DIRECTION OF C. MILLS, ESQ. 


SURREY 


Five minutes’ walk from Barnes Station, fifteen minutes from Waterloo by rail. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 


IVY WALLS, BARNES. 








A COMFORTABLE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, overlooking Barnes 
Common ; hall, dining and drawing rooms, seven bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom and offices, 
Company’s gas, water and electricity, main drainage; garage, stabling, chauffeur’s flat, 
The gardens include tennis lawn, orchard and large vegetable garden, and extend to over 


ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


THE PROPERTY HAS CONSIDERABLE FRONTAGE TO AN EXCELLENT ROAD 
and the land might be advantageously developed. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on Tuesday, 
April 5th, 1927, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold Privately). 
Solicitors, Messrs. NASH, FIELD & CO,, 12. Queen Street, E.C, 4. 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





WEYBRIDGE 
40 MINUTES FROM WATERLOO. 


ai ad 


:— i 





oS ge ane 
TO 6B SOLD, FREEHOLD, 
a well-built RESIDENCE, standing on high ground, and 
containing three reception rooms, five best bedrooms, three 
dressing rooms, servants’ bedroom, bathroom, offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. GAS. 


quarters of an acre, trees, etc. 


PRICE £2,250. 


BANSTEAD DOWNS 


Situate 450ft. above sea level in a bracing position facing the 
Downs, on chalk soil. 





£1,650 (OR NEAR OFFER) 


is required for this attractive FREEHOLD BUNGALOW, | RESIDENCE, situated 350ft. above sea level, facing south- 
standing 70ft. back from the road, and containing a 
hall, large reception room, three bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen f se ce tecael a bedrooms (one double), 
ate, ’ gas and water laid on, electric light available, ’ > | Lounge hall, two reception rooms, four bedrooms (one double) 

THE GARDENS of TWO-THIRDS-OF-AN-ACRE include 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, extending to about  three- tennis court, lawns, rustic work, rose trees, about 50 fruit 


NEAR GOLF COURSE. 


BEACONSFIELD 


Fifteen minutes’ walk from station. 








TO BE SOLD, a picturesque red brick and tiled modern 


west, with pleasant views over woods and meadows. 


bathroom, ete. 


Electric light. Company's water. Telephone. 


Garage. 
THE GROUNDS of two-and-a-quarter acres, include tennis 
and croquet lawns, rose garden, rockeries, paved terraced 
garden, one acre of woodland. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, } Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 





20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (20,800.) 


Hanover Square, W.1, (22,859.) 


Square, W.1. (22,963.) 








YORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING 
Half-a-mile from a village and station, four miles from market town. 
A FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
including the PICTURESQUE ee PANTILED RESIDENCE, formerly 
a Dower House. 





Contains entrance hall, four reception rooms, eleven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom 
and offices ; electric light, telephone, central heating; garage and hunting stables. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDENS are tastefully laid-out, and include tennis lawns, 
shrubberies and walled garden, paddock, cottage, pasture field, the whole extending to about 


39 ACRES. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY AT LOW FIGURE. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
(21,134.) 





BY DIRECTION OF J. K. SPITTAL, ESQ. 


NEAR SUNDRIDGE PARK GOLF COURSE 


Ten minutes’ walk from Sundridge Park Station ; under 30 minutes from London. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 


ETTRICK LODGE, BROMLEY. 





THE COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE, standing on high ground near the Sundridge 
Park Golf Course and Bromley Cricket Ground, is in excellent condition, and contains 
hall, three reception rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms and compact 


offices. (QMPANIES' ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, GAS AND WATER. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. 
Garage, stabling, chauffeur’s cottage; matured gardens of about 
ONE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 

To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in the Hanover Square Estate Room, at 4D 
early date (unless previously disposed of Privately). 
g ee Messrs. VANDERCOM, STANTON & CO., 35, Spring Gardens, Trafalgat 

quare, 8.W. 1. 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
AND 
WALTON & LEE, 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. i 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 20ae | Maytalr (8 lines) 
78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii. and v.) 


Telephones : 


20146 Edinburgh. 
2716 Central, Glasgow. 
327 Ashford, Kent. 
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BRACKETT & SONS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, and 34, CRAVEN ST., CHARING CROSS, W.C.2. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


(London less than an hour) 





ATTRACTIVE DETACHED GABLED RESIDENCE, 


ST. AGNES, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Three reception rooms, 

Ten bed and dressing rooms, 
Bathroom, 

Ground floor offices, etc. 


PRETTY GARDEN. SITE FOR GARAGE. 





LONG LEASE. LOW GROUND RENT. 
KETT & SONS will SELL the above attrac- 
ETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND RACKETT & SON 4. ; 
B EASTBOURNE.—PRICE £4,400, or near offer. A Hotel. Property by Public AUCTION at the Swan 


Tunbridge Wells, on Friday, March 18th, 1927, 
charming old-fashioned COUN TRY HOU SE ; two recep- t bear ae api a) 
tion rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom, domestic offices, pg at 4 p.m. (unless previously Sold by Private Treaty). 
independent boiler, good water; attractive gardens and Particulars and conditions of Sale may be obtained 
grounds, including tennis court, kitchen garden, orchard, at the place of Sale, of Messrs. W. C. Cripps, SON and 
etc.; in all about FOURTEEN ACRES. Oasthouse, HARRIES, Solicitors, Tunbridge Wells, and (with orders 














conservatory, garage. (Fo. 32,433.) to view) ‘of the Auctioneers, as above. 
Telephones : F e | * M E R + E R & CO e cag velegrams: 
Regent 6773 and 6774. Merceral, London. 


7, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 


CENTRE OF THE WHADDON CHASE 


AN UNIQUE HUNTING BOX. 
WITH FIRST-RATE HU Sat STABLING FOR 





COMMANDING A muiamemman NT VIEW AND STAND- 
ING 500FT. UP. A PERFECT LUXURY HOUSE IN 
a a WITH MANY QUAINT FEATURES. 
AND C, WATER IN BEDROOMS—PORCELAIN 
TAPS AND WORK-ELIMINATING DEVICES. TWO 
DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS, AMPLE 
OFFICES, FOUR BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. — ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT HOUSE AND BUILD- 
INGS, CENTRAL HEATING. FINE OLD BEAMS 
AND OPEN FIREPLACES. PRETTY GARDENS. 
COTTAGE, STUD-GROOM’S ACCOMMODATION, 


GARAGE FOR FOUR. FIVE ACRES. 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE AT 


CONSIDERABLE SACRIFICE. 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 7, Sackville Street, W.1. Regent 6773. 





MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a Century.) 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Telegrams: “‘ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 2129. 





ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES IN 
emi i AND THE WESTERN COUNTIES 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 








en 
TO BE SOLD. 
In the centre of the Cotswold Hunt. 


CHOICE LITTLE ESTATE of 145 acres ; within 

easy reach of Cheltenham, with comfortable Residence, 
containing three reception rooms, nine bedrooms, bath- 
room, excellent domestic offices; electric light, central 
heating, modern drainage, water *by gravitation ; capital 
stabling, farmbuildings and cottages. (3256. 





G’9s; AND WORCS. BORDERS, — Pleasantly 
situated little PROPERTY of nearly Two ACRES, 
with attractive Residence, comprising lounge hall, two 
reception rooms, five bedrooms, bathroom, etc.; six loose 
boxes, double garage ; tennis lawn and productive orchard. 
(3262.) 


MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 





(Es aoeeed over a Century.) 
LAND AND ESTA’ AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Telegrams: “ Gillings, "Cheltenham: , Telephone 2129 











ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS 


89, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


Telephones: GROSVENOR 2430 and 2431. Telegrams: ‘“‘ THROSIXO, LONDON.” 


SURREY 


WITHIN 40 MINUTES OF THE CITY: THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILE FROM STATION. 


PERFECT pa a NEAR SEVERAL 
GOLF COURSES. 
THIS CHARMING RESIDENCE 


TO LET ON LEASE, 


or would be LET, Furnished, with option. 
Lounge hall, 
Three reception rooms, 
Eleven bed and dressing rooms. 
Two bathrooms, 
Excellent offices. 

Garage for two cars and rooms over. 


MAIN WATER, GAS, OWN ELECTRIC 
LIGHT, GOOD DRAINAGE. 
Charming gardens of about ONE-AND-A- 

HALF ACRES, with tennis court. 

PADDOCK ADJOINING COULD 

BE HAD IF REQUIRED. 

Further particulars from Sole Agents, 
ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS, 89, Mount 
Street, W.1. (6236.) 














moore: = LD. IBBET T & CO., F.ALL.  sevedtttcon. 
AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, OXTED, SURREY 


CRIPPENDEN MANOR FARM, 
COWDEN, KENT. 


D. IBBETT & CO., F.A.I., have received 

» instructions to offer for SA LE by A’u CTION, early 

in April (unless previously disposed of Privately), the 

FREEHOLD of this ATTRACTIVE SPORTING AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE of about 


170 ACRES. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers, F. D. IppEetTT & Co., 
Oxted. 








BOMBERS FARM, 
LIMPSFIELD, SURREY. 


p D. IBBETT & CO., F.A.I., have received 
. instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION, early 
in April, as a whole or in lots (unless previously disposed 
P ; of Privately), the FREEHOLD of this VALUABLE 
| 'MPSFIELD (in a beautiful position, near the ne pi Pod TOCK-RAISING FARM, covering a total 
Common).—MODERN HOUSE; five good bed- 105 ACRES, 
rooms, two reception rooms with sunny loggia, bathroom including the charming old oak-beamed farmho ise, 
and up-to-date domestic offices ; lovely garden adjoining bungalow, good outbuildings, etc. Auction particulars in 











woodland, of more than ONE ACRE with tennis lawn ; course of preparation. 

Co.’s water and electricity, telephone, main drain, sand Solicitors, Messrs. BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD & GalrT, 
soil. One mile Oxted Station, one mile golf. —Further 22, Aldermanbury, E.C.2. Auctioneers, Messrs. F. D. 
details from F. D. IBBETT & CO. ., F.A.1., Oxted, Surrey. IBBETT & Co., Oxted, Surrey. (’Phone 240.) 





W, HUGHES & SON, LTD. 
Austionces and Estate Agents, 
» COLLEGE GREENS, BRISTOL. 
Ph one: 1210 Bristal’ Established 1832. 








WILTS 


NEAR MARLBOROUGH AND SAVERNAKE. 
500ft. up in superb position, facing south.—This charming 
old red brick COUNTRY "RESIDENCE of three recep- 
tion, six beds, bath (h. and c.), with either 

385 OR 112 ACRES. 
All good grassland, well watered and fenced; stabling, 
garage, adequate farmbuildings. 
TWO MODERN COTTAGES. 
Hunting. Golf. Coarse Fishing. 
PRICE £3,500 with 35 ACRES. 
ve £6,000 for whole. 
Full particulars from W. HuGHES & SON, LTD., as 
above. (17,468.) 





ee: 





“SOM ER SET 


Close to DORSET BORDERS and near Yeovil. 
On the outskirts of one of the prettiest villages in Somerset. 
—This delightful OLD-WORLD COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE approached by drive and standing in finely 
timbered and mature old grounds of about 
THREE ACRES. 
Four reception, eleven bed and dressing rooms, bath 
(h. and ¢.); Co.’s water. 
STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGE. 
Hunting with the Blackmore Vale and Cattistock. 
PRICE 3,000 GUINEAS. 
Further particulars from W. HucHes & Son, L®D., 
as above. (17,461 
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Telephone: 4706 Gerrard (2 lines). 
Telegrams: “‘Cornishmen, London.” 


TRESIDDER & CO. 






87, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 








Y — 
WINDSOR AND ASCOT (tetweem 
RESIDENCE, 350ft. up, on dry soil. 

Lounge, billiard, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 14 bedrooms. 
Co.’s water, telephone, electric light, central heating ; 
stabling for 10, garage with man’s rooms over, 3 cottages, 
laundry, dairy ; charming well-timbered pleasure grounds, 
tennis and other lawns, ornamental lake, lily pond, kitchen 
gardens. Home Farm with farmhouse, cottage and home- 
stead; in all about 79 ACRES. 
For SALE. Might be divided or LET, Furnished. 
TReEIDNFR & CO., 27, Albemarle St, W. 1 (B19 ) 











170 ACRES. ~~, 
ITITEK 5 miles 
50 MINUTES LONDON — &,mie: 
1} miles nearest station) on gravel soil, in a picturesque 
neighbourhood).—This attractive RESIDENCE, standing 
well back from the road, approached by carriage drive, with 
LODGE AT ENTRANCE, 

Lounge hall, 41ft. by 21ft., billiard room, 3 large recep- 
tion rooms, 2 bathrooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms. 
Stabling, garage, bailiff’s house, 2 cottages, farmbuildings. 

Well-timbered pleasure grounds with 2 tennis lawns, 
walled kitchen garden, and excellent grassland. 








TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (6356.) 





main line).—ABOVE 


reach 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE (modernised). 


KEN dh (convenient 
8 reception, bathroom, 8 bedrooms. Electric light. Co.’s 
water. Garage. Stabling. CHARMING GROUNDS, 
orchard and meadow. 1 


ES. ; : 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (14,905.) 





To be LET, FURNISHED, for term of years, or short period 
‘ aT > . © 
DEVON & CORNWALL (steers; 3 
mouth, on the banks of the LYNHER RIVER, com- 
manding extensive views).—Charming QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE, richly furnished with old CHIPPENDALE, 
ete. 7 reception rooms, 5 bathrooms, 18 bedrooms, dressing 
rooms, etc. Electric light, splendid water supply, central 
heating, perfect sanitation. Stabling, garage, lodge, man’s 
quarters, laundry. Well laid-out pleasure gardens, HARD 
TENNIS COURT, fine terraces, flower and formal gardens, 
walled fruit garden, and beautifully wooded park, in all 
38 acres. Hunting. Polo. Golf. 
2,000 to 3,500 acres excellent SHOOTING (optional). 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (10,821.) 





£2,600 FREEHOLD. BARGAIN. 
(borders; 2: miles main 


BUCKS & BEDS line station ; fishing and 


golf in district).—Attractive GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 
in excellent order throughout. 
8 reception, bathroom, 5 to 7 bedrooms 
(hand basins fitted). 

Electric light, Co.’s water, gas, telephone, main drainage 
5 loose boxes, garage, barn and other useful outbuildings 
Lovely old-world gardens, paddock, etc. 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (12,875.) 














| 





f etd ’ a,” Ps 
HAMPSHIRE, SURREY & SUSSEX 
(borders ; 4 mile golf course)—FOR SALE, this VERY 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE with all modern con- 
veniences. 

Dining hall, 4 other reception, 2 bath, 11 bedroomns. 
Servants’ hall, electric light, central heating, water 
from Artesian bore by engine, 2 garages, cottage. 

DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, tennis lawn, rose garden, 

kitchen garden, pretty woodland, etc. 

TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (9217.) 






































’Phone 
Grosvenor 3326. 


Established 1886. 


MESSRS. PERKS & LANNING 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 


’Phone : 
Watford 
687 and 688. 


et, Piccadilly, W.1, and 32, High Street, Watford. 





a 





LH ERTS (adjoining beautiful common and golf course). 

—To be SOLD, this extremely attractive HOUSE, 
having three reception, seven bed, bath, and usual offices ; 
garage, stabling; charming gardens and grounds, about 
two-and-a-half acres.—Strongly recommended from per- 
sonal knowledge by the Owner’s Agents, as above. 


37, Clarges Stre 





BISHOPS STORTFORD.—For SALE, exception- 
ally well appointed HOUSE, high ground, lovely 
views ; eight bed, two baths, three reception rooms ; 
garage; 40 acres park-like pastures, more land 
available. 

CHILTERN HILLS (adjoining famous golf course).— 
Fourteen bed, three baths, four reception ; garage ; 
finely timbered grounds, about 50 acres. For SALE 
Privately. 

HERTS (amidst perfectly rural surroundings).—Five 
bed, three bath, three reception; garage, stable ; 
pretty grounds, seven acres; old-world cottage. 
Price, etc., of Sole Agents. 

FAVOURITE MIDLAND HUNTING CENTRE.— 
Beautiful HOUSE and 300 acres for SALE at low 
price; fourteen bed, three bath, four reception ; 
cottages, etc. (6155.) 

REDUCED FROM £15,000 TO £9 500.—South- 
Western Counties. Delightful SPORTING ESTATE 
of 150 acres. Private fishing, shooting, etc. House 
with fifteen bed, five reception, two bath; stabling, 
cottages, etc. (7474.) 

£2,950 ONLY.—Suffolk, in a favourite district ; 
23 acres with good HOUSE; seven bed, bath, three 
reception. (K 191.) 





# 


ANTS.—Delightful Georgian labour-saving HOUSE, 

one mile station, post, etc.; easy distance from 
large town. To be SOLD; ten bed, three bath, four 
reception ; Company’s water, central heating; S.W. 
aspect; charming grounds; three tennis and croquet 
lawns ; garage, cottage. Price recently reduced. (6243.) 



























A GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE IN MINIATURE. 


Everything for comfort and easy upkeep. 


ENT (just over the hour, glorious district)—A splendid HOUSE in park-like grounds, profusely timbered, and 
approached by fascinating avenue drive with greatly admired old-world entrance lodge ; spacious hall, four reception , 


nine bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, good offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MODEL STABLING. GARAGE. 


REALLY WONDERFUL GARDENS, 
SIX-AND-A-HALF ACRES, FREEHOLD. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN DRAINAGE. 
SMALL FARMERY. 


CO.’S WATER. 
COTTAGE. 


with dells and pools, walled kitchen garden, rich orchards, etc. 


Owner must Sell, and will accept 3,000 GUINEAS. 
Highly recommended by Ewart, WELLS & Co., 11, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


Gros. 1458 (2 lines). 





HANKINSON & SON 


AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
*Phone 1307. BOURNEMOUTH. 


SIX MILES FROM BATH. 








300ft. above sea level ; very healthy district. 


GUBSTANTIAL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 

in splendid order ; three rec., seven bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, good offices ; nice grounds with tennis 
lawn ; stabling, large garage, man’s rooms; orchard and 
three good paddocks; in all about 21 ACRES; farm- 
buildings ; Coy.’s gas, water by gravitation. Price £5,200, 
or £4,500 with the paddocks. 































OF SPECIAL 





INTEREST TO GOLFERS. 


35 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 
WOKING. HOOK HEATH. 


Fire minutes from the Golf Club House, a short 
distance from the Worplesdon and West Hill links, 
and within four miles of the New Zealand and 
Byfleet links. 
XCEPTIONALLY WELL DESIGNED 
AND CONSTRUCTED BUNGALOW RESI- 
DENCE; five bedrooms (two with lavatory 
basins), two reception rooms, bath, offices, ete. 














GROUNDS OF ONE ACRE, 
including tennis lawn. 


PRICE £2,600, FREEHOLD. 


(Offer considered.) 


Telephone 54. 


Central heating. Garage. Every convenience. 


ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, The Broadway, Woking. 





CHARMING SUSSEX COTTAGE, | recently 
modernised, fine old oak beams, amidst beautiful scenery, 


A 


close to village ; electric light, central heating, good water 
supply and drainage ; three reception, four bed and one 
dressing room, bathroom (h. and c.), and usual offices; 
excellent outbuildings, garage, and four-roomed cottage; 


attractive garden, tennis lawn, and four-acre meadow; 
excellent order throughout. Price £2,400, or with additional 
ten acres woodland adjoining, £2,700.—Apply OWNER, 
Selwyns Cottage, Waldron, Sussex. 
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Telegrams : 
** Estate, c/o Harrods, London.” 


Branch Office: ‘‘ West Byfleet.’’ 


HARRODS Ltd. 


62 & 64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 1 
(OPPOSITE MESSRS. HARRODS LTD. MAIN PREMISES.) 


Telephone No. : 
Sloane 1234 (85 lines). 


Telephone : 149 Byfleet. 








HILL HOUSE, DEDHAM 
NEAR COLCHESTER, 


Occupying a delightful open 
situation. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, 
convenient for station, etc. 
Lounge hall,. three reception, 
eleven principal bedrooms, ser- 
vants’ rooms, bathroom, and 
offices; lodges, cottages, garage, 
outbuildings ;° good water supply, 
modern sanitation, radiators. 
Beautiful and inexpensive 
PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
Tennis and other lawns, her- 
baceous beds and borders, rose 
garden, ornamental trees and 
shrubs, pergolas, productive walled 
kitchen garden, orchard and park- 
lands; in al] about 64 ACRES 
FREEHOLD, FOR SALE, 
Inspected and recommended by 
the Sole Agents, HARRODS (LD.), 
2-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 








~ ” ~ Al 
SOMERSET 
400ft. above sea level, commanding magnificent views over some of the finest scenery 
in the Western Counties. 


TONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, in exceptionally good order, and containing 
entrance hall, four rece ption rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, two bath- 
rooms, complete offices, servants’ hall. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GOOD WATER AND DRAINAGE. 


STABLING. COTTAGE. 








GARAGE, OUTBUILDINGS. 












BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 


with double tennis court, lawns, berteees borders, well-stocked kitchen garden ; in 
all about 


ONLY £6,000, FREEHOLD. 
GOLF. SHOOTING. 


ELEVEN ACRES. 
HUNTING, 








HaRrkopDS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8,W, 1. 


































SOMETHING EXCEPTIONAL. 
PENN COUNTRY 


RURAL CHILTERNS. 
UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE. 
In a delightful situation 450ft. up. 

ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, 
containing hall, three reception 
rooms, six bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms, offices; Co.’s electric light, 
gas, and water, constant hot 
water, telephone. Beautiful 

PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
including tennis and other lawns, 
rose garden with pergolas, ex- 
tensive rock gardens, flower beds 
and border, orchard, two kitchen 
gardens, and plantations; in all 

about 


THREE ACRES. 
ONLY £5,900. 
Inspected and recommended by 
Sole Agents, HARRODS ig ), 
62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1 



































SUSSEX COAST 


Picked position in quiet resort ; 
about eight miles from the cathe- 
— city of Chichest2r, 

RESIDENCE OF 


DISTINCT CHARM AND 
ARACTER, 
in splendid order throughout ; 


south aspect, splendid sea view 
Halls, three reception rooms, 
nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
usual offices ; electric light, central 
heating, and peg modern con- 
venience ; garage, living rooms. 
Lovely PLEASU RE GROUNDS, 
Tennis lawn, flower beds, shrub- 
beries, lavender walk, etc. 
CONVENIENT TO GOLF LINKS. 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR 
UICK SALE. 
Valuable furniture and contents 
might be Sold if desired. 
Hannone(LD.), 62-64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.1 


























CONSTABLE'S COUNTRY. 
SUFFOLK AND ESSEX BORDERS 


Near to a beautiful old village and noted Roman Catholic Abbey ; three miles from a 
small town, ten miles county towns. 


OMFORTABLE COUNTRY. RESIDENCE, 

commanding extensive and beautiful views to the we St. 
Lounge hall, two reception rooms, billiard room, nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
kitchen and offices. 


EXCELLENT WATER WITH ENGINE PUMP. 
MODERN SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE, 
STABLING. GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. 
Beautifully timbered gardens and grounds, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, un- 


dulating parkland ; in all about 
23 ACRES. 
HUNTING. SAILING. SHOOTING. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 
strongly recommended.—HArRrops (LD.), 





standing on‘a knoll and 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE. 

















GOLF. 








poet and 62-64, Brompton 


Road, 8.W 
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Telephone WILSON & CO. * Ceeeeee exe 
Gresvenor 1440 (twe lines) 
14, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. estacitonscee ined ioe 
BUCKS. ON THE* BEAUTIFUL CHILTERN HILLS 


a 














Remeavien (S . 
eS 3S eae Se if ae oe 
A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF QUIET CHARM AND CHARACTER 
In most perfect order, and upon which, within recent years, an enormous amount of money has been lavished. BEAUTIFUL CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


OF THE PERIOD, MASSIVE OLD OAK BEAMS AND PLASTERWORK WALLS AND CEILINGS, STONE FIREPLACES, POLISHED OAK FLOORS, 
CARVED OAK STAIRCASE AND GALLERIED LANDING. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER SUPPLY. TELEPHONE. INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. 
Fifteen bedrooms, four splendidly fitted bathrooms, charming lounge hall, three reception rooms, billiard room, very complete domestic offices, 
AMPLE GARAGE ACCOMMODATION AND MANY USEFUL BUILDINGS. ADEQUATE COTTAGES. 


BEAUTIFUL YET INEXPENSIVE OLD-WORLD GARDENS, PASTURE AND WOODLANDS. 
FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES 


N.B.—The MODEL HOME FARM and more land up to 950 acres can be purchased. 
Illustrated particulars of the Sole Agents, HAMNET, RAFFETY & Co., High Wycombe, and WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 





G. W.R. BORDERS OF HERTS AND BUCKS 


Favourite hunting country ; under two hours from Town by express trains; high 
position, fine views. 


Lovely country. 300ft. up. Fine views. Sunny aspect. Dry soil. 





es oe ce hs 
CHARMING HOUSE OF ELIZABETHAN CHARACTER, A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE just in the market, 
: fe Se for SALE, Freehold. One-and-a-half miles from station, 30 minutes to Town. 
standing in magnificently timbered park, approached by two drives each a quarter Seven or eight bedrooms, three bathrooms, three beautiful reception rooms; two 
of a mile in length. garages, chauffeur’s rooms. 
Superb oak-galleried hall, billiard room, five reception, twelve principal bedrooms, ELECTRIC LIGHT. . : CENTRAL HEATING. 
five bathrooms, good servants’ accommodation ; electric light, central heating. INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. 


Hot and cold running water in all bedrooms. 


First-rate stabling, garages, cottages, etc. 
CHARMING GARDEN of two acres, tennis court, 18-hole putting green, pergola, 








LOVELY OLD GROUNDS. PARK. ORNAMENTAL LAKE. rock garden, fountain, small orchard, vegetable garden ; an additional area of two- 
. and-a-half acres of woodland if required. 
FOR SALE WITH 100 OR 1,200 ACRES. CLOSE TO FIRST-CLASS GOLF COURSE. 
Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Inspected and recommended. Sole Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. 
THE LACKHAM ESTATE, WILTSHIRE 
DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S COUNTRY. CLOSE TO CHIPPENHAM. TWO HOURS FROM LONDON. 


INCLUDED IN THE SALE OF PORTIONS OF THIS ESTATE OF OVER 1,000 ACRES ARE SOME 


VERY FINE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSES OF CHARACTER 
STANDING RIGHT AWAY FROM THE ROAD, AND WHICH SHOULD BE OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO HUNTING MEN. 


7 y Las Bt a 
qe ies ey f 
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STONE-BUILT TUDOR HOUSE, FINE OLD HOUSE. XIVrH CENTURY HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE, 
WITH 190 ACRES. Splendid buildings and cottages. With oak beams, panelling, old fireplaces. 
Bordered by river. 
Electric light. Main water supply. 280 ACRES ONE OR SEVEN ACRES. 


Full illustrated particulars can be obtained from the Sole Agents and Auctioneers, WILSON & .Co., 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 
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Telephone : COLLINS & COLLINS «. sours avuptey srrzzz, 


Grosvenor 2260 (2 lines). GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 








35 MINUTES OF LONDON 


Fast trains. Near common. Dry soil. South aspect. 250ft. above sea level. 


TO BE SOLD, WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 





Every possible modern convenience is installed. 


NINE BEDROOMS, THREE BATHROOMS, FINE LOUNGE HALL, FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, BRIGHT OFFICES. 
All the entertaining rooms have polished oak floors and modern grates. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY'S WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 


MODERN SANITATION. INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SYSTEM, TELEPHONE. STABLING. 
GARAGE FOR FOUR CARS, WITH FOUR ROOMS OVER FOR MEN. 


INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, INCLUDING TENNIS AND CROQUET LAWNS. GOLF, BOATING, 


FOR SALE i i 5 ACRES OR 20 ACRES. FREEHOLD. | 
(Folio 14,296.) 








HAMPSHIRE 


ABOUT TWO HOURS FROM TOWN. 


PICTURESQUE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


Three reception rooms, billiard room, nine bedrooms, bathroom. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. MODERN DRAINAGE AND WATER SUPPLY. 
GARAGE AND STABLING, LAUNDRY. TWO COTTAGES, 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 


including tennis and other lawns, herbaceous borders, rose garden and pergolas, 
Italian garden, orchard, paddocks, etc.; in all 


NINE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 


Apply Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (Folio 8490.) 

















NEW FOREST 


MELTON MOWBRAY 


VERY ATTRACTIVE HUNTING BOX, 
FACING SOUTH; NEWLY BUILT IN OLD-WORLD STYLE. 


TWO RECEPTION ROOMS, 
THREE BEDROOMS (more could be added), 
LARGE TILED BATHROOM and OFFICES. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. as. MAIN WATER AND DRAINS. 


CAPITAL RANGE OF SIX LOOSE BOXES. 
GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 





CHOICE MARINE RESIDENCE;; three reception rooms, ten bedrooms, THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. 


bathroom ; CO.’ WATER, MAIN DRAINAGE; garage; access to bathing 
beach ; tennis and other lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, meadowland, etc. ; in all 


ELEVEN ACRES. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, OR WOULD BE LET, FURNISHED. 
Apply Messrs. CoLLINS & CoLLINs, (Folio 11,274.) 


COLLINS & COLLINS, OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


PRICE £3,750, FREEHOLD. 


SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. CoLLINs & COLLINS. (Folio 15,048.) 
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DUNCAN B. GRAY 


& PARTNERS 


LONDON - 129, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. 
Head Offices {| LEICESTER 4, HORSEFAIR STREET. 


YORK - - 84, CONEY STREET. 
’Phones : Grosvenor 2353, 2354 and 2792. Leicester, Central 5097. York 3347. 


Brancues: Horsham, Swindon, Salisbury, Sturminster Newton, Gillingham, Sherborne and Blandford. 





FOURTEEN ACRES — £4,500 


sahig 





ESSEX (only one-and-a-half miles from main line 
station ; London one-and-a-quarter hours).—A well- 
built modern HOUSE with beautiful views and finely 
timbered grounds ; ten bed, two bathrooms, three recep- 
tion rooms ; telephone, main drainage, Company’s water 
and gas, electric light available. 
Cottage. Stabling. Garage. 


FOURTEEN ACRES. 
Full particulars from Owner’s Agents, DUNCAN B. GRAY 
and PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W.1. (4020.) 





PYTCHLEY HUNT 





A BEAUTIFUL BRICK-BUILT MANOR 
HOUSE, 300ft. up, main line station two-and-a-half 
miles; lounge hall, three reception, partly panelled, 
thirteen bed and two bathrooms ; central heating, acetylene 
gas ; stabling for 20; cottage. 
ABOUT 30 ACRES. 

For SALE, Freehold.—Inspected by the Agents, 
Messrs. DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount 
Street, W.1. (3955.) 





AN UNRIVALLED POSITION 
WITH VIEWS OF 50 MILES. 





HROPSHIRE — This interesting brick-built 
HOUSE, completed in 1686, stands high in the 
centre of a park, and has accommodation of thirteen bed 
and dressing, three bath, four reception rooms. 
Electric light, central heating, unfailing water supply, 
fire hydrants. 
Garages, stabling for five, four cottages, 

The whole Property in first-class order throughout. 
FOR SALE WITH 312 ACRES (OR WITH LESS LAND). 
SHOOTING. FISHING. HUNTING. 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE. 

Inspected by DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, 
Mount Street, London, W.1. (2588.) 


ASHDOWN FOREST 








TTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE, standing 
450ft. above sea level on gravel soil, with grand views 
over Sussex; eight bedrooms, bathroom, four reception 
rooms; all modern conveniences, such as electric light, 
modern drainage, Company’s water, telephone ; stabling, 
garage; well-timbered gardens and grounds of SIX 
ACRES. Freehold for SALE at moderate price.— 
Inspected by the Agents, DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 
129, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 


SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


“« 












ENT (two miles from a station, with fast trains to 
London).—Brick built, oak beams, oak staircase ; 
three reception, eight bedrooms, bathroom; garage, 
stabling. 

FOR SALE WITH FOUR ACRES. 


PRICE £3,250. 


Inspected by DUNCAN B, GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount 
Street, W.1. (11.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 








Rs 
A COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN HOUSE, 
standing 425ft. above sea level, in a good state of 

repair. 

Kocommmodation : Hall, three reception, two bathrooms, 
eleven bedrooms. 
EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
Lodge. Stabling. Two cottages. 


FOR SALE WITH EIGHT-AND-A-HALF 
ACRE 


Inspected by DUNCAN B. Gray & PARTNERS, 129, 
Mount Street, London, W.1. (4013.) 








WITH FINE SEA VIEWS. 

Co" ICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE near select 
fast Coast resort. Medium-sized Mansion in charming 
grounds amid delightfully timbered park ; 70 acres woods ; 
excellent shooting; 690 acres in four farms, mostly Let. 
Freehold £16,000 (or near offer) including timber; or 
would Sell without farms.—Photos, etc., WoopcockK and 
Son, Ipswich. 





NEAR BURY ST. EDMUNDS, 
GEQUINE OLD TUDOR RESIDENCE AND 

Farm, 89 acres; beautiful old oak carving, octagonal 
chimneys ; nice gardens; good shooting ; excellent society ; 
good buildings, cottage. ‘Freehold only £3,100 ; possession.— 
Photos, etc., of Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 





EWMARKET FIFTEEN. MILES,—Lovely old 
moated Tudor RESIDENCE, full of old oak; four 
sitting, eight bed, bath (h. and c.); buildings, cottages, and 
85 acres (half grass and lucerne). l'reehold £3,500. Posses- 
sion.—Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 








SHETLAND FOR HOLIDAYS. 


t 











THE MANOR HOUSE, Burravoe, South Yell, to 

be LET, Furnished, for Season or on Lease, with splendid 
sea, Voe, loch, and burn fishings, use of nets, boats, yacht 
and motor launch ; also shootings over Estate. 


HE NOR HOUSE (wireless installed) adjoining 
the Voe, with verandah lounge commanding magnifi- 
cent views, contains two additional public rooms, six bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. and c.), two W.C.’s, kitchen and 
servants’ accommodation. There are also commodious offices, 
private pier, boathouses, slipway, etc.; convenient post, 
telegraph, and steamer service. 
Apply Watt & CUMINB, Advocates, Aberdeen. 








CRISP’S ESTATE AGENCY 
BATH. 








BATH (six miles from).—Delightfully situate Freehold 
RESIDENCE; three reception, four bedrooms, 
bathroom ; gardens and lawns; one acre; garage; 
near station, *bus. Possession; £2,250. 


WILTS (near Chippenham),—Gentleman’s RESIDENCE, 
pretty village ; seven bedrooms, two dressing, bath- 
room (h. and ¢.), two reception rooms ; large garden, 
lawn. Possession ; £1,200; bargain. 


SOMERSET (near Bath).—Well-designed modern 
RESIDENCE; magnificent views; two reception, 
five bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.); central heating, 
electric light, main water, gas, drainage; grounds 
two acres; orchard; garage. Price £3,500, or near. 

SALTFORD (near Bath).—Most charming detached 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE ; two reception, four bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. and c.); large garden; garage. 
Fine boating, close golf. Possession ; £1,500. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCES. — Marlborough (near): 
£2,000; Devizes (near), £2,000; Frome, £2,250>° 
Chandler’s Ford, Hants, £2,000; Yeovil (near), £1,500 ; 
Ringwood (near), £750; Clevedon (near), £1,600; 
Sidmouth, £1,800 ; Warminster, £750, £1,000, £1,800 ; 
Malmesbury, £1,050; Fordingbridge, £1,250; Box, 
Wilts, £1,800; Andoversford, Glos., £700; Bruton, 
£1,900; Southampton (near), £1,100; Old-world 
Cottage Residence, Dorset, £1,400. 


Estate Offices, Abbey Chambers, York Street, Bath. 








AN TTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL. PRO- 

PERTY (London one-and-a-half hours G.W. Ry.).— 
Reproduction of an Early English Home (oak panelled) ; 
old-world gardens; gatages, stabling, ete. ‘‘ Maximum 
of comfort” and “ minimum of labour.” 


FOR SALE, WITH POSSESSION. 


Sole Agents, FAYERMAN & Co., Leamington Spa. 











BE OYERN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND 

EASTBOURNE.—A Colonial style HOUSE, roomy, 
light and pleasant; three reception, six, bed, two baths, 
long verandah ; electric light, main water, central heating ; 
large garage; lovely matured grounds with tennis lawn, 


nuttery and verandahed pavilion, meadow;: in all four ~ 


acres ; £2,750.—Inspected by WoopDcocKk & Son, 20, Conduit 
Street, London, W. 1. 





O GARDEN LOVERS.—Small compact ESTATE, 
rai occupying exceedingly beautiful position on the Welsh 
Coast; perfectly secluded, incomparable’ views of sea, 
mountains and Harlech Castle. The ROMANTIC GROUNDS 
cover in all some seventeen acres, and include shady wood- 
land, exquisite wild gardens of rock, heather and gorse, 
charming waterfalls and water garden, tennis courts, sur- 
rounded pergolas, rose garden, productive kitchen garden, 
ete. The grey stone house, which gets all the sun, has three 
reception rooms, seven bedrooms, bathroom, etc. ; electric 
light throughout ; garage and stables. Easy reach of sea, 
golf links, station, shops, ete. A perfect Home for those 
seeking beauty and seclusion. Freehold £4,500.—HUGH 
V. C. WEBB, P.A.S.1., A.A.I., Dolgelley, N. Wales. 


ON THE WELSH COAST (close to firm sandy 
beach).—Quaint old-world HOUSE, standing in 
beautiful position overlooking the sea. Hall, two reception 
rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom; much old oak; garage, 
stables, paddock; sunny, sheltered garden. Freehold, 
£1,500.—HuGH V. C. WEBB, P.A.S.I., A.A.I., Dolgelley, 
N. Wales. 








TAPPINGTON GRANGE, WADHURST. 


T° BE LET on Lease, in the beautiful district of 

Sussex, close to main line station (London one hour), 
quiet situation; Queen Anne style, part old with fine 
timbers, enlarged and with modern conveniences. 





GAS AND WATER LAID ON, 


Three reception, seven bedrooms, two baths. 
Garage. Well-planted garden. 
Shooting over 146 acres, including good woods. 


Apply to usual Agents, or the Owners, BARHAM ESTATES; 
Lrp., 12, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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Telephone a Gosmwvenee 1671. 
( 


oar DIBBLIN & SMITH 


(R. F. W. THAKE, F.S.I., F.A.I., and M. PAGINTON.) 
Estate Offices, 106, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


SURVEYORS AND 
AUCTIONEERS. 





BANBURY 


TWO MILES FROM THE STATION, HIGH UP, AND 
IN A FIRST-RATE HUNTING DISTRICT. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY, in 
# faultless order, has recently become available, 
and is 


OFFERED AT A MODERATE PRICE, 


HALL. THREE RECEPTION. TWELVE BEDROOMS. 
THREE BATHS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. CENTRAL HEATING. 
STABLING FOR SIX. 


FIVE COTTAGES. FARMERY. 


60 ACRES 
OF RICH OLD PASTURE, 


Particulars from DIBBLIN & SMITH, who have per 
sonally inspected, 106, Mount Street, W. 1. 





IN THE 


BEAUTIFUL WYE VALLEY 
High up with exquisite views. 
ONE OF THE MOST WELL-KNOWN PROPERTIES 
IN THIS FAVOURITE DISTRICT. 





Vestibule, large lounge hall, four reception, six principal 
and seven secondary bed and dressing rooms, two baths. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, COM- 
PANY’S WATER. HOME FARM. Splendid stabling 
and garage with chauffeur’s cottage, FOUR OTHER 
COTTAGES. Remarkable gardens of great natural 
beauty with precipice walks above the River Wye, which 
forms the western boundary to the estate, delightful 
pleasaunce, park-like pasture, and valuable woodland ; in 
all 87 ACRES. Would be SOLD with 51 ACRES.— 
Just inspected and recommended by DIBBLIN & SMITH, 
106, Mount Street, W.1. (7412.) 





L.M. & S. MAIN LINE 


TWO HOURS FROM TOWN. 


On the borders of the Belvoir, Cottesmore and Quorn 
Country ; within one mile of market town, 


N EXCEEDINGLY WELL-APP 
A MODERN RESIDENCE, in faultless OINTED 
proached by long drive, and containing lounge halt, 
three reception rooms, billiard room, eight best bedrooms, 
three baths, five secondary bedrooms. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
OAK PANELLING AND FLOORS. 


Model hunter stabling for fifteen, men’s quarters, two 
cottages, garages, farmery, 


Particularly attractive pleasure gardens, including 
two tennis courts, orchard, and kitchen garden, also 
several enclosures of well-watered rich meadowland ; in 


all about 
20 ACRES. 


£8,500 FREEHOLD. 


Additional land up to 150 Acres can be included 
if required. 

Particulars from the Sole Agents, DIBBLIN & SMITH, 106, 
Mount Street, W.1. (6639.) 
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Estates 


Telephone : 
Regent 7846 
(3 lines). 


CITY OFFICES : 29, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, LAND AGENTS AND VALUERS. 
WEST END OFFICES : 26, DOVER STREET, W.1. 


Telephone: 
Central 9344 
(3 lines). 


& CO. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
SURREY 


In the charming districts of HINDHEAD and ELSTEAD. 


OUTLYING PORTIONS 
OF THE COSFORD ESTATE, 


comprising 
RESIDENTIAL SITES AND BUILDING PLOTS at the 
head of the GOLDEN VALLEY, HINDHEAD, with long 
road frontages. Also 
THREE FARMS with areas of 67 to 85 acres, SMALL- 
HOLDINGS, ACCOMMODATION LAND, COTTAGES, 
and HEATHLAND, in and near the picturesque village of 
Elstead ; the whole containing an area of about 


778 ACRES, 
which will be offered for SALE by AUCTION by Messrs. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 


in conjunction with Messrs. 


MESSENGER & MORGAN, 


at the Lion Hotel, Guildford, in the Spring (unless previously 
Sold Privately). 


Solicitors, Messrs. CHURCH, ADAMS, TATHAM & Co., 
11, Bedford Row, W.C.1. Auctioneers, Messrs. FARE- 
BROTHER, ELLIS & Co., 29, Fleet Street, E.C. 4, and 26, 
Dover Street, Piccadilly. W.1. Land Agents, Messrs. 
MESSENGER & MORGAN, Central Buildings, North Street, 
Guildford. 





RUTHIN, NORTH WALES 


22 MILES CHESTER. 





THREE COTTAGES. 


For further particulars apply FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co., 26, Dover Street, W., and 29, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


35 MILES LIVERPOOL. 


With TROUT AND SALMON 
FISHING AVAILABLE, 


FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
of about 
40 ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE 
TREATY. 


Eleven bedrooms, three bath- 
rooms, four reception rooms; 
Co.’s water, electric light. 


GARAGE AND SsTABLING. 


FARMBUILDINGS, 





BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 
Telephone : No. 967 (two lines). 


N THE COTSWOLDS (near Painswick Beacon).— 
O For SALE a most attractive BUNGALOW RESI- 
DENCE, delightfully situated close to the golf links, about 
700ft. up ; large lounge, three bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 
and usual offices; garage and outhouses; pretty grounds, 
ornamental woodland and pasture ; in all about five-and-a- 
half acres. The whole property is a charming one, and 
occupies a well-chosen site. Vacant possession. Price 
£1,350.—Full particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., 
Estate Agents, Gloucester. (¢ 170.) 


i EREFORDSHIRE.—For SALE, a choice RESI- 

DENTIAL PROPERTY, in a good social and sporting 
district, comprising a stone-built Georgian RESIDENCE, in 
excellent order ; three or four reception rooms, nine principal 
bed and dressing, three servants’ bedrooms, four bathrooms ; 
central heating, independent hot water supply, electric 
light ; garage, stabling, farmery, three cottages ; well-tim- 
bered-grounds and park-like pasture ; in all nearly 39 acres. 
Vacant possession. Price £9,500.—Full particulars of 
Bruton, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (L 161.) 


N EAR ROSS-ON-WYE.—TIo be SOLD, a choice 

RESIDENCE, in an exceptionally fine position, 500ft. 
above sea level, facing south-west and commanding magnifi- 
cent and extensive views ; four reception rooms, small billiard 
Toom, nine bedrooms, bathroom; electric light, garage, 
two cottages, outbuildings ; the beautifully timbered grounds 
are an outstanding feature of the property, meadowland ; the 
total area is about 20 acres. Price 5,000 guineas.—Full 
particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CoO., Estate Agents, 
Gloucester. (H 123.) 


N EAR CHELTENHAM (in pretty country).—A most 
attractive detached RESIDENCE, two miles from 
station and four miles from Cheltenham and Gloucester , 
lounge hall, two reception, seven bed and dressing, bathrooms 
and usual offices ; stabling, garage ; tastefully laid-out ground. 
with tennis lawn ; in all about one acre ; petrol gas lighting. 
Vacant possession. Price £2,700.—Full particulars of BRUTON, 
KNOWLEs & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (1'103.) 

















WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 


AGENTS for COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES. 
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IGH UP ON THE CHILTERN HILLS (three- 
and-a-half miles from Beaconsfield)—A small 
COUNTRY ESTATE in perfect order throughout ; south 
aspect, good views ; long carriage drive with lodge. The 
House contains sitting hall, drawing room, dining room, 
study and large billiard room, five large bedrooms, three 
good dressing rooms, five secondary bedrooms; the 
principal bedroom and dressing room are self-contained 
with bathroom, etc.; second bathroom, ample w.c.’s, 
well-arranged offices; all modern fittings, including 
electric light, central heating, separate hot water ee. 
The reception rooms are panelled in oak. The gardens 
are surrounded by a high wall and are a special feature 
of the property. Model farmery suitable for a pedigree 
herd with all the necessary buildings, stables, garages, 
eight cottages ; about 54 acres of land, and more available 
if required. For SALE Privately, and should especially 
appeal to anyone requiring a Country House ready to 
move into and within easy daily reach of London.—Full 
details from the Agents, 


Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL & Co., 
24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1. 








HARRIE STACEY & SON 
ESTATE AGENTS & AUCTIONEERS, 
REDHILL, REIGATE AND WALTON HEATH, 
SURREY. ‘Phone: Redhill 631 (3 lines). 





TO BE LET. 


WALTON HEATH, SURREY 


On the golf links; delightful position, facing south and 
west. Under a mile from station. 


A COMFORTABLE OLD-FASHIONED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
restored and up to date. 
NINE BED, TWO BATH, THREE RECEPTION. 
PRETTY OLD GARDEN. 
AMPLE GARAGE AND STABLING, COTTAGE. 


LOW RENT. 
PREMIUM FOR LEASE (TWELVE YEARS). 


Apply as above. 











A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
one-and-a-half miles from station of March, Cambs ; 
t'vo hours from London. Approached by carriage drive, 
containing three reception, large billiard, ten bed and dressing 
rooms, excellent offices ; three garages and stabling ; private 
electric plant, town gas, central heating; two greenhouses ; 
well stocked kitchen and flower gardens, tennis and pleasure 
lawns ; in all the Estate is 7A. 3k. 12P., to be Let or Sold 
either with or without park. Vacant possession. Ten 
— from golf.—Apply OWNER, Church House, March, 
ambs. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
JOHN FOX, F.A.I. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, P.A.S.I. 
Telegrams: 

** Homefinder,” Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH. 





IN A FAVOURITE 


One mile from a main line station, two miles from a popular golf course. 





An additional twelve-and-a-half acres can be purchased if required. 
Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


PART OF DORSET 


FO OR SALE, this cncnetingy 
ATTRACTIVE 
TIAL PROPERTY, with oo nl 
tially built RESIDENCE in excel- 
lent order throughout, containing 
fifteen bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms, three reception 
rooms, lounge hall, billiard room, 
complete domestic offices. 


Private electric light plant. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 


ten eee ee ee IN THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART ON THE 


over, garage, entrance lodge, small s 

farmer. oon meg 4 Grabered and Pe erode COAST 

park-like grounds, including tennis O BE SOLD, this very choice MARINE RESI- 

_, —_ Tavs Be nin sm T DENC e with delightful grounds extending to the 

s ope » wee SS vee a; th cliff edge ; eight bedrooms, bathroom, three reception 

- ~_ sures 0 » ~ an rooms, billiard room, exc ellent offices ; garage for two 

whole comprising &bou! cars; Company’s water, electric light, modern drainage ; 

20 ACRES. 0 mg ge gardens mg nae = flower 
ne = eds, tennis lawn, pleasure walks, etc 1e whole com- 
PRICE £8,500, FREEHOLD. | prising about TWO ACRES. 
PRICE £5,500, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 














SOUTH DORSET 
Close to the sea. Delightful position. 
XCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE AND 
JELL-APPOINTED MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, commanding beautiful views ; seven bed- 
rooms, bathroom, two reception rooms, lounge hall, com- 
plete offices ; Company’s gas and water, main drainage ; 
garage and stabling. ‘Tastefully laid-out gardens, com- 
prising lawns, flower beds and shrubberies, the whole 
extending to an area of about 
THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. 
PRICE £3,500, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





WITH UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS OF THE FAMOUS DERBYSHIRE MOORS 


Four and-a-half miles from the City of Sheffield. 


T°? BE SOLD, this beau- 

tiful RESIDENCE, in perfect 
order throughout, and fitted with 
all up-to-date conveniences. Ten 
bed and dressing rooms (four having 
lavatory basins, h. and c.), two 
bathrooms, two boxrooms, drawing 
room, morning room, dining room, 
music or billiard room with fine old 
oak panelling lounge hall, servants’ 
hall, kitchen and complete offices ; 
central heating, electric light, Com- 
pany’s water ; garage for two cars, 
with chauffeur’s room _ over, 
stabling; exceptionally charming 
pleasure gardens and grounds, laid 
out by one of the leading landscape 
architects in the country and in- 
cluding ornamental lake, tennis 
court, rose garden, croquet lawn, 
kitchen garden and beautiful plan- 
tation ; the whole comprising about 
THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 





PRICE £6,500. 


Vacant possession on completion.—-Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


Held on a 300 years’ lease at a ground rent of £455 per annum. 





SURREY 
In the favourite Sunningdale district ; 


FOR SALE. 





REDUCED PRICE £9,000, FREEHOLD. 


one mile from station and golf links. 


THIS EXCEPTIONALLY 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
well fitted with all modern con 
veniences and in perfect order 
throughout. 

Fourteen bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms, four reception 
rooms, kitchen and complete 
domestic offices. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, COMPANY’S 
WATER, CENTRAL HEATING, 
TELEPHONE, 

Large garage, cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS and 
GROUNDS, including kitchen gar- 





DORSET 


Eight miles from Bournemouth; two miles from an 
aon a -hole golf "course. 

TOW the above exceedingly attractive 
well- Bate 2 FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 

containing four bedrooms, bathroom, three reception 

den, tennis lawns, herbaceous | rooms, kitchen and offices; Company’s gas and water ; 

borders, grassland, etc. ; the whole garage; well-matured grounds planted with choice 

comprising about pot ee ere Saree aan eenare, the whole 
ELEVEN ACRES. ee ee 


PRICE £1,600, FREEHOLD. 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 






















GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


One-and-a-half miles of Stroud Station, on the main 
G.W. Ry. 
Perfect country, 600ft. above sea level, gravel soil, south 
aspect. 
A VERY CHARMING LABOUR-SAVING 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, containing nine bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms, four rece -ption rooms, lounge hall, 
excellent domestic offices, servants’ hall ; central heating, 
electric lighting, Company’s gas and water ; double garage. 
Beautiful grounds with tennis courts, rose ‘and ornamental 
gardens, herbaceous borders, stone- walled kitchen garden, 
etc., the whole extending to ‘about 
TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES. Golf. Hunting. 


REDUCED PRICE £4,200, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 



























GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


On the banks of the Severn with delightful views ; six miles from Gloucester, twelve miles from Cheltenham. 


VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD 


RESIDENTIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY, 


including a charming and _ fine 
specimen XVIth century MANOR 
HOUSE (formerly a Monastery), 
full of wonderful old oak; seven 
bedrooms, _ bathroom, boxroom, 
wonderful old spiral stone staircase, 
three reception rooms, hall, com- 
plete offices; dairy; ample build- 
ings, including a fine old tithe 
barn; good water supply, electric 
light, telephone, septic drainage. 













The lands are mainly first-class 
pasture, and cover an area of about 


160 ACRES. 







Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land 
Agents, Bournemouth. 











FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (SEVEN OFFICES) ; 





AND. SOUTHAMPTON. 
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8, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032 & 1033. 








Four miles from Hindhead, eight from Guildford. 


RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION. 


Lounge hall, billiard room, studio and three reception 
rooms, servants’ hall, thirteen bed and dressing rooms, 
two bathrooms, 

ELECTRIC 


LIGHT. GARAGE, STABLING 


TWO LODGES. 


AND 
GARDENS OF GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY AND 
VERY STRIKING VIEWS. 

Hard and grass tennis courts, lily and rock gardens. 

MEADOWLAND. 
28 ACRES. 
FOR SALE, by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street 


WOODLAND. 


PICKED POSITION IN SURREY 











RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 





RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
8, QUEEN STREET, EXETER. 
Telephone 204. 


ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES in the 
South and South-Western Counties. Price 2/-; by post 2/6. 








DEVON. NEAR DARTMOOR, in secluded spot. 

near Village and church.—Excep- 

tionally unique, picturesque, creeper- 

PERSONALLY clad COTTAGE ORNEE, with 

RECOMMENDED. casement windows, commanding 

wonderful views. Porch, hall, two 

EARLY POSSESSION. reception, five bedrooms, fitted bath 

(h. and c.), domestic offices ; garage, 

workshop, and outbuildings ; pretty 

grounds, kitchen garaden, and small paddock, three-quarters 

of an acre.—Particulars, price, and photo of the Sole Agents, 
Rippon, BOSWELL & Co., Exeter. 





TO LET. 
SHROPSHIRE 






i tp 


“LUTWYCHE HALL,” WENLOCK EDGE, 
midway between CHURCH STRETTON and MUCH 
WENLOCK. 

Delightful Elizabethan Residence, glorious position; 20 
bedrooms (four having separate bathrooms), magnificent hall, 
four reception rooms ; central heating ; garaging, ornamental 
gardens and grounds, paddock of ten acres available. Would 
be Let with or without part furnishings of choice old English 

furniture. 
Further particulars from JAMES & LISTER LEA & SONS, 
Land Agents, 19, Cannon Street, Birmingham. 





little COUNTRY 


WOKING (close to).—Charming 
‘i. HOUSE, replete with all modern up-to-date con- 
jonlences ; two large sitting rooms with beamed ceilings, 
our bedrooms, bathroom ; electric light, Company’s water ; 


peeky laid-out garden; in all about one acre. Price 
£1,900, Freehold.—Apply ATHERTON’S, Broadway, Woking. 


WHITCHURCH (Salop).-THE OLD RECTORY, 
th near town and station, containing lounge hall and 

Tee reception rooms, small study and schoolroom, ten bed- 
rooms, two dressing rooms, three excellent attics, two bath- 
jooms, kitchen, servants’ hall, etc.; stabling, garage, out- 
buildings ; lawn, tennis courts, kitchen garden, and two 
pasture fields ; total area about 32 acres, reducible to about 
nine-and-a-half acres if preferred ; possession of House and 
grounds on completion ; town water supply and Company’s 
~ laid on, drainage recently modernised.—For further par- 
sealers and orders to view, apply to LEE & GARDNER, 
Solicitors, Whitchurch, Shropshire. 


a 








SHROPSHIRE —To LET, “ LOPPINGTON HALL,” 
S desirable Residence ; three reception, six bedrooms, 
— quarters ; stabling ; extensive garden ; station three 
rn a Rent £150, with thirteen acres of pasture. —— 
pply Lucas, Borrer & CREAK, Solicitors, Wem, Salop. 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


WORTHING.—-About FOUR ACRES of productive 
MARKET GARDEN, eventually building land, 
situated at West Tarring, including two Villas, let at 
£144 per annum; artesian well with Petter’s gas 
engine and large tank. Price £3,250. 


PLOT OF LAND at the corner of Cissbury Road and 
The Upper Lane, including garage. Price £500. 


HOVE.—Unique PLOT OF GROUND with 173ft. 
frontage on grand avenue ; five hothouses by Richard- 
son, of Darlington, including highly productive vinery 
and peach-house. The ground is an ideal site for the 
erection of a gentleman’s seaside Residence. 

Price £5,250. 


CRAWLEY.—Attractive PROPERTY of about 334 
acres, known as “ Goffs Park,’ Horsham Road, half- 
a-mile from Crawley Station and two miles from 
Three Bridges ; ready for occupation ; stables, garage, 
greenhouses ; picturesque grounds splendidly wooded, 
two lakes; magnificent view extending ten miles. 
Price £9,000. 


For further particulars and orders to view apply to 
SMITH, BARTLETT & Co., Worthing; JENNER & DELL, 
Hove ; MAPLE & Co., Brighton and London ; WM. Woop, 
Son & GARDNER, Crawley; LAWRENCE JONES & CoO., 
Solicitors, 16, St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C.3; or to 
the Owner, Mr. G. PAGET WALFORD, 77, Carlisle Mansions, 
Victoria, 8.W. 1. 














OUTH SHROPSHIRE.—To be LET on Lease, 
with vacant possession March 25th next, a charming 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE known as “ Wigley,” about one 
mile from the town of Ludlow; containing three reception 
rooms, eight bed and dressing rooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 
and convenient domestic offices ; garage (three cars), stables 
and outbuildings, gardener’s cottage (six rooms and bath- 
room); ornamental and kitchen gardens, tennis lawn, con- 
servatory; electric light, modern drainage, good water 
supply ; pasture orchard (seven acres). Shooting over about 
163 acres (optional) ; hunting with the Ludlow, United and 
North Hereford Hounds.—Full particulars from JOHN 
NorTON, Estate Agent, Imperial Chambers, Ludlow. (Tel. 70.) 





AST DORSET (two miles town and station).— 
Attractive COUNTRY RECTORY, with inexpensive 
grounds of three acres. Contains three reception rooms, six 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, complete offices ; electric lighting 
installed ; nicely fitted; stabling, garage, buildings. Free- 
hold  eatdllaatiaaie REBBECK Bros., The Square, Bourne- 
mouth. 





OUTH HAMPSHIRE (two miles town and railway, 
four miles sea and golf).—Old-fashioned COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE, with three reception, four bedrooms, bath- 
room, good offices; in excellent order; electric lighting 
installed ; nice garden and paddock ; in all two-and-a-half 
acres; garage. £3,000, Freehold.—Agents, REBBECK BROs., 
The Square, Bournemouth. 








(WILTSHIRE; hunting both V.W.H.).— 
Above grand old Tudor HOUSE, standing 
high, magnificent views, sheltered fine old trees ; three recep- 
tion, six bedrooms ; partly restored ; modern drainage ; farm- 
buildings ; 135 acres rich grazing land ; over half-a-mile dry 
fly fishing both banks, lake with coarse fishing.—DRIVER, 
Stratton, Cirencester. 


£4.50 





HICHESTER.—Attractive Freehold FAMILY RESI- 
DENCE in this charming cathedral city for SALE 
standing well back from the street with extensive old-world 
gardens of one-and-a-quarter acres; four reception and two 
smaller rooms, eleven bedrooms, two dressing rooms, bath- 
room and good domestic offices. Price asked £4,000, Garage 
and cottage available.—Apply to Sole Agents, WYATT & Son, 
59, East Street, Chichester. 


FURNISHED HOUSES 
TO LET 





SHOOTING AND FISHING, 
AMPSHIRE. — To be LET, Furnished, a HOUSE, 
standing ina park, containing about five reception rooms, 

fifteen bedrooms and usual offices, together with the shoot- 
ing over about 3,000 acres and about one-and-a-half miles 
of trout fishing in the River Meon.—Apply PINK & ARNOLD, 
Wickham, Hants, and Winchester. 








WALES (two-and-a-half miles Dolgelley) 


ORTH 

5, acres shooting, high pheasants and ducks; 
four-and-a-half miles salmon and sea trout; many trout 
fishing lakes; twelve to fifteen bedrooms; moderate rent ; 
on Lease, Furnished.—‘ A 7448,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 





ORDER OF HEREFORDSHIRE AND 
BRECONSHIRE.—To LET, Furnished, from March 
1st, 1927 to June 30th, 1927, a moderate-sized MANSION ; 
electric light, central heating, telephone; unfailing supply 
of good water; beautiful gardens and grounds, two tennis 
lawns; stabling, garage; together with one-and-a-half 
miles of excellent salmon fishing in the River Wye.—For 
full particulars and to view apply to APPERLEY & Brown, 
Land Agents and Auctioneers, Bank Chambers, Hereford. 





ia EREFORDSHIRE (on the borders of Breconshire) 
—COUNTRY MANSION, with sporting over nearly 
7,000 acres, to LET, Furnished, or partly Furnished, on 
Lease, for seven or ten years. A delightful old Country 
Mansion of moderate size and with modern requirements ; 
containing five reception, about fifteen bed and dressing 
rooms, servants’ rooms and usual domestic offices; stabling 
and garage; pleasure grounds, good kitchen garden; excel- 
lent gravitation water supply. About three miles of splendid 
trout fishing, and the shooting over nearly 7,000 acres, of 
which 5,000 acres are grouse moor.—For further particulars 
and to view apply to APPERLEY & Brown, Land Agents 
and Auctioneers, Bank Chambers, Hereford. 





ORSET COAST (unspoilt country)—To be LET 
D Furnished or Unfurnished, COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
modernised and comfortably furnished; seven bed, bath, 
three reception; garage, stabling; gardens, tennis lawn, 
orchard, meadow, seven acres; gardener’s cottage. Rent, 
Furnished, 10 guineas per week, including gardener’s wages, 
or Unfurnished, £100 per annum (eleven years Lease) and 
moderate premium for improvements.—R. G. E. TYLEY, 
A.A.1., Sole Agent, Bank Chambers, Lansdowne, Bourne- 
mouth. ‘Phone 4901. 
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Gree. 1267 (3 lines. CONSTABL E & MA UDE CASTLE STREET, SHREWSBURY. 


Telegrams: HENDON 


‘*Audconsian, 


Audley, London.” Heap Orrice: 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 THE SQUARE, STOW.ON-THE-WOLD, 


BY DIRECTION OF P. G. ORMROD, ESQ. 





COLWOOD, BOLNEY, SUSSEX 


IN A LOVELY POSITION WITH VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
NINE MILES FROM HORSHAM AND SEVEN MILES FROM HAYWARDS HEATH, WITH FAST TRAINS TO TOWN IN 50 MINUTES, 










HIGH UP ON A SOUTHERN 
SLOPE 

AMID LOVELY UNSPOILED 

WOODED SURROUNDINGS. 


THE PICTURESQUE 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
contains on two floors : 
FOURTEEN BEDROOMS, 

FOUR BATHROOMS, 
LOUNGE HALL, 
BILLIARDS AND THREE 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 
AND 
EXCELLLENT OFFICES, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. é ee BEAUTIFUL AND VERY 
. - WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 


COMPANY’S WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING with magnificent rhododendrons and azaleas, 


CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
"PHONE. 


LARGE TENNIS LAWN. 
Herbaceous borders, walled kitchen and fruit 
gardens, 


CAPITAL GARAGE AND STABLING 
with men’s rooms over 
AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


PICTURESQUE WOODLANDS AND PASTURE. 


IN ALL’ ABOUT 143 ACRES. 


THREE GOOD COTTAGES, HUNTING. SHOOTING. GOLF. 





RS. CONSTABLE & MAUDE will offer the above Property for SALE by AUCTION (unless disposed of Privately beforehand) at the London 
gens. Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., on Thursday, April 28th, at 2.30 p.m. Illustrated particulars, plan and conditions of Sale may be had from 
the Solicitors, Messrs. TROWER, STILL & KEELING, 5, New Square, W.C. 2., or from the Auctioneers, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W. 1. 


" ' aD 1 M THE JEST EN ~“ 
FOURTEEN MILES FROM THE WEST END, ESHER 
Fifteen minutes’ walk from the station, with excellent service to Waterloo in 30 minutes. Close to village with church, post office and shops. 


THE CHARMING MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE known as 
“HOBART,” SANDOWN AVENUE, ESHER, 





STANDING IN A 
QUIET POSITION IN 

4 RURAL SURROUNDINGS 

i AND 

FACING SOUTH. 


THE ACCOMMODATION, 
ON TWO FLOORS ONLY, 

comprises 

OUTER AND INNER HALLS, 

LOUNGE, 

MORNING AND DRAWING 
ROOMS, ~~ which intercom- 
municate and form a very fine 
ballroom 54ft. long, 

DINING AND BILLIARD 
ROOMS, 

SEVEN BEDROOMS, 

TWO BATHROOMS AND 

= ee CAPITAL OFFICES. 

ONT. THE RECEPTION SUITE, 





THE SOUTH FR 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


WITH ORNAMENTAL AND BATHING LAKES, 
TENNIS COURT, 
WOODLAND WALKS, RHODODENDRONS, 
ORCHARD, 
tz KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDENS. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
COMPANY’S GAS AND WATER. 
TELEPHONE, 


EXCELLENT GARAGE FOR THREE. 
STABLING AND PIGGERIES. 


: VALUABLE BUILDING SITES, 
PAIR OF PICTURESQUE THATCHED 
COTTAGES. IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 


(WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND). 





ONE OF THE LAKES. 


M ESSRS. CONSTABLE & MAUDE will offer the above by Public AUCTION at the London Auction Mart, on Wednesday, March 23rd, 1927, 
at 2.30 p.m. (unless Sold Privately beforehand). Illustrated particulars from the Solicitors, Messrs. COWARD, CHANCE & Co., 30, Mincing Lane, E.C. 3, 
or from the Auctioneers, 2, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 
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Talegrams: HARRODS Ltd. sioane 1290 (8 Lines 


«“ Estate, c/o Harrods, London.” 


ranch Omce: “Weet Byrne: 62 & 64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. POR Ei ANGE 


(OPPOSITE MESSRS. HARRODS LTD. MAIN PREMISES.) 








WILTS 
HUNTING WITH DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S AND V.W.H. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 


Well away from road. 200ft. up. Beautiful views. 


HALL, FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, TEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
TWO BATHROOMS AND USUAL OFFICES, 


CO.’S WATER, GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AVAILABLE, 
COTTAGE. GARAGE,  STABLING. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, 


TENNIS LAWNS, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCKS 
BOUNDED BY RIVER AVON ; in all about 


TEN ACRES. 


£6,000, FREEHOLD. 
HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 








WEST SUSSEX 


LIPHOOK AND PETWORTH (BETWEEN) 


OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 
(PART XIITH CENTURY ), thoroughly restored and now in splendid order, containing 


SIX BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, DRAWING AND DINING ROOMS, ETC, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT; 


PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS AND MEADOWLAND: 


in all over 
TWELVE ACRES. 


WOULD BE SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT FINE 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 








ABSOLUTELY IN THE 
CENTRE OF THE WHADDON CHASE 
CHARMING GABLED RESIDENCE, 


standing 500ft, up and commanding excellent views. 


OAK-PANELLED LOUNGE HALL, LOGGIA, TWO RECEPTION KOOMS, 
FIVE BEDROOMS AND BATHROOM. 


COTTAGE, GARAGE, STABLING. DAIRY. 


ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS, 


tennis lawn, kitchen garden, orchard and large paddock ; in all over 
EIGHT ACRES. 
FREEHOLD &3,250. MORE LAND AVAILABLE, 


Recommended by HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 








Lounge hall,’ three reception rooms, nine bedrooms, 











EXECUTORS’ SALE KNEBWORTH, HERTS FRENSHAM AND HINDHEAD 
WENTWORTH AND SUNNINGDALE GOLF. On high ground. Close to golf course and station. 360ft. above sea, on gravel soil. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE. OLD FARMHOUSE, 
HOUSE, Splendid position, and commanding good views. thoroughly modernised, in pine and heather country. 
SPLENDID POSITION. The accommodation is conveniently arranged and com- Lounge hall, three reception, seven bed and dressing 


ises two reception rooms, five bedrooms, two bathrooms. , 
prises two receptior . rooms, bathroom and offices. 








bathroom, usual offices, with servants’ sitting room. GAS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. TELEPHONE. GAS. COS WATER. RADIATORS. MAIN DRAINAGE. GAS AND WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT AVAILABLE. 
INTRANCE LODGE, GARAGE. GARAGE AND STABLING. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE. Inexpensive is with | herbaceous borders 
xpensive grounds with lawn, he , ee . we tent - ‘ 
Well-timbered grounds, with tennis lawn, woodland, } orchard, flower and kitchen gardens ; in all about MATURED OLD aor yee Lape Bangg 2 we. ae 
fruit trees, kitchen garden, etc.; in all about ONE ACRE so wee —_— se : 
FOUR ACRES. FREEHOLD £2,400. "TWO ACRES. _— £3,950. 
£4,500, FREEHOLD. An extra acre of ground is available if required. Strongly recommended by 
Str y re » , Recommended by tee agar re — 
Wissoae Cs ae Pension Road, 8.W. 1. Harrobs (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. Harrops (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1 





(Advertisements continued on page xvii.) 
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ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; and at Reading. 


(For continuation of advertisements see page iv.) 


3377 
Reading 1841 (2 lines). 





IN THE LOVELIEST PART OF THE COTSWOLD HILLS UPSET PRICE £6,000 
NEAR BURFORD. FOR HOUSE AND ABOUT 25 ACRES. 


OVERLOOKING THE ESTUARY OF THE CROUCH 
WITH FIRST-CLASS YACHTING. 


BY DIRECTION OF CAPT. W. F. JACKSON. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS 
HAVE BEEN INSTRUCTED TO OFFER FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN THE 
SPRING, 
THE WELL-KNOWN HISTORICAL AND BEAUTIFUL 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE, known as 


“CREEKSEA PLACE,” 
BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH. 


SITUATED ONE-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM BURNHAM, HIGH UP OVER- 
LOOKING THE CROUCH, IN DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS, SURROUNDED 
BT A WELL-TIMBERED PARK. 


The House contains 
THIRTEEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 


IDFORD MANOR FARM, @ picturesque old XVIITH CENTURY FOUR BATHROOMS, 
W MANOR FARMHOU sit, built’ of stone with stone-tiled roof, lying in a FIVE RECEPTION ROOMS (some rooms beautifully panelled), 
southern slope, amid park-like pasture running down to the River Windrush, to which WONDERFUL OLD NEWEL STAIRCASE. 
it has a long frontage, and enjoying delightful views over the valley. 


COMMODIOUS HOUSE, PROVIDING SOME TEN TO TWELVE BEDROOMS. SLECT C LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT WATER. 
EXTENSIVE FARMBUILDINGS AND TWO CAPITAL COTTAGES, ELECTRIC LIGHT MODEL STABLING AND peer 
q Gis * 4 x a x HS, 


228 ACRES DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, 


OF FIRST-CLASS LAND, IN SPLENDID CONDITLON, WITH SOME SMALL WIT LAWNS AND CHAIN OF LAKES: AVENUE DRIVE ) LODGE 
BUT NICELY PLACED COVERTS. an oe ; ; oe Se 
ENTRANCE; ORCHARD AND PADDOCKS, 

An unusual opportunity for anyone who desires to acquire a fine old House 
in this very favourite district for the purpose of restoration. THE PARK AND HOME FARM, EXTENDING TO ANOTHER 
120 ACRES, CAN ALSO BE PURCHASED, AND MORE LAND 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OF WHOLE. IS AVAILABLE IF REQUIRED. 


Sole Agents, Messrs. NicHonas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, Wz1; and Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1; and 
at Reading. jit ee gr 7 : : ‘ at Reading. 











LAND AND ESTATE E\ X "RB AN K & CO OF WEYBRIDGE, ADDLESTONE, AND 
AGENTS > COBHAM, SURREY. 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
AUCTIONEERS AND M " HERBER’ ! ? W A : ‘SON OF 3, ST. LEONARDS, 
SURVEYORS ViCSSIS. . . YORK. 


NOTICE OF SALE BY AUCTION OF 





THE EXCEPTIONALLY VALUABLE FREEHOLD ESTATE, 
KNOWN AS 


BURWOOD PARK, HERSHAM, SURREY 


ABOUT SEVENTEEN MILES FROM LONDON; PRACTICALLY ADJOINING WALTON AND HERSHAM RAILWAY STATION (WATERLOO 
ABOUT 30 MINUTES). 


IN ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PARTS OF SURREY, AND IN CLOSE PROXIMITY TO THE ST. GEORGE’S HILL ESTATE 
AND BURHILL GOLF LINKS. 


ABOUT 


367 ACRES. 


OF PARK AND WOODLAND 
ina 
RING FENCE 
with 
APPROXIMATELY 8,400FT, 
of 
ROAD FRONTAGE, 
with 
ESSENTIAL SERVICES 
AVAILABLE. 


THE GEORGIAN FAMILY MANSION, 
containing 21 bed and dressing rooms, five spacious reception rooms, usual offices. Stabling and other outbuildings, farmery, two lodges, two cottages. 
APART FROM ITS AMENITIES AS A COUNTRY SEAT, THE ESTATE IS 
RIPE FOR IMMEDIATE DEVELOPMENT, 


FOR WHICH PURPOSE IT IS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL ADAPTED. THE PARK AND WOODLAND NATURALLY LEND THEMSELVES TO THE 
FORMATION OF DELIGHTFUL SITES FOR SMALL OR MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSES. lea 


THE PROPERTY WILL BE OFFERED AT THE LONDON AUCTION MART ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16TH, 1927 (UNLESS SOLD MEANWHILE) BY 


MESSRS. EWBANK & CO., MESSRS. HERBERT J. WATSON, 
WEYBRIDGE, ADDLESTONE AND COBHAM, (IN 3, ST. LEONARDS 
‘ ny. CONJUNCTION WITH) r : 2 
Telephones, Weybridge 61/62; Cobham, 47. Telephone, York 3140. 
Full particulars, plans, —- of Sale, etc., from the Auctioneers and Sole Agents, as above ; or the Solicitors, Messrs. BEACHCROFT, Hay & LEDWARD 
29, Bedford Square, London, W.C. : f , nad 
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To be SOLD BY AUCTION in the ESTATE AUCTION 
HALL, 22, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1. 
ON THURSDAY, MARCH 3rd, 1927, at 2.30 p.m. 
An ideal family home for a City man. 


SURREY HILLS 
Overlooking Purley Downs Golf Course. 
“HILL BARN,” SANDERSTEAD. 





HIS DELIGHTFULLY PLACED A 

Mg BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED Samealtiote 
modern FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, nearly 400ft. above 
sea level, facing south-west with charming open views ; 
entrance drive, porch, vestibule, large lounge hall with 
polished oak flooring, panelled walls and doors, three 
reception, billiard, nine bed, two dressing and two bath- 
rooms, nursery, two staircases, compact offices, maids’ 
sitting room, etc. ; all in excellent condition. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. GAS. TELEPHONE. RADIATORS, 
COMPANY’S WATER AND MAIN DRAINAGE. 
Heated garage, splendid pleasure and kitchen gardens, 
hard and grass tennis courts, abundance of fruit trees, two 
heated greenhouses, young plantation and woodland ; in all 
ABOUT EIGHT ACRES. 

THREE EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 

Nos. 1 and 2, Hill Barn Cottages, Purley Oaks Road, and 
No. 1a, Addington Road, Selsdon Garden Village. No 
tithe or land tax. With vacant possession. As a whole 
or in five Lots. 

N.B.—This choice Property has been in the present 
owner’s occupation for the past seventeen years and is 
confidently recommended,—Illustrated particulars, with 
plans and conditions of Sale, of the Auctioneers, 

GODDARD & SMITH, 

22, King Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1; and 
HOOKER & ROGERS, 
4, High Street, Croydon, Surrey. 

Solicitors, Messrs. KENNETH BROWN, BAKER, BAKER, 
Lennox House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2. 








HAMPSHIRE AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
including 
SOUTHAMPTON AND NEW FOREST DISTRICTS 
WALLER & KING, F.A.I., 
EstTaTE AGENTS, 
THE AUCTION MART, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Business Established over 100 years. 




















SKINNER & ROSE 


Estate Agents, REDHILL, SURREY. 


GENUINE OLD HOUSES. 
L'NGFIELD.A particularly quaint COTTAGE, built 
about 1330, “ brim-ful”’ of oak ; four bed, bath, two 
reception, with spacious chimney corners; in old-world 
garden of three-quarters of an acre ; gas. £2,000. 


URREY-SUSSEX BORDERS.—An early XVth 
Century COTTAGE, with panelled walls and heavily 
beamed ; in perfect repair; central heating, electric light ; 
garage; two acres. £2,000. (Or would be LET, Furnished 
or Unfurnished.) 


ODSTONE-EAST GRINSTEAD (between). — 

Charming Tudor FARMHOUSE (a blacksmith’s house 

in time of Henry VIII.) ; five bed, bath, two reception ; old 
barn and garage; seven acres. £3,150. 


(’Phone 601.) 














EDHILL (near; on outskirts of a village).—An early 

XVIiIth Century COTTAGE, containing a wealth of 

old oak; high ground; with modern conveniences, inde- 

pendent boiler, etc.; three-and-a-half acres, tennis lawn, 
paddock ; garage. £1,500. 


RERHILLCHORLEY (between).-—- A 400-year-old 

FARMHOUSE, in a rural situation ; five or more bed, 
bath, two or three sitting rooms; building for garage ; 
electric light and other modern conveniences ; one-and-a-half 
acres or more, £1,950 (or offer). 


of above, and of all old and modern 





Full particulars 


Properties in EAST SURREY, apply SKINNER & ROSE, 
Redhill, Surrey. 








a Fe “a ater ie 


SHSTEAD FARM, GODALMING.—An attrac- 
tive small Pleasure Farm. Modernised House; three 
Teception, seven bedrooms; electric light; model farm- 
uildings, two cottages; 52 acres of land; dry soil, high 
situation, fine views. AUCTION in March (Private Treaty 
negotiations invited).—H. B. BAVERSTOCK, Estate Offices, 
Godalming, Surrey, . 





HANTs AND SUSSEX BORDERS (Petersfield 
Cou district, under 50 miles from Town).—Moderate-sized 
NTRY HOUSE, in seven acres; 500ft. up, magnificent 
views and perfectly secluded ; electric light and all modern 
Pnveniences ; hard tennis court.- Price £6,500.—HALL, 
AIN & Foster, F.S.1., Petersfield. 





MAPLE & 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 1 


CO: LTD: 





TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD OR LET, FURNISHED 
Tottenham Court Road, W. 1 





MAIDENHEAD THICKET 


29 MILES LONDON; 35 MINUTES’ TRAIN JOURNEY. 





PERFECTLY APPOIN 
A COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 350ft. TES 
sea and 180ft. above river levels; half-a-mile 
golf club ; delightful country surroundings. 
Electric light, central heating, 
independent hot water, telephone, 
Co.’s water, etc. 
Galleried hall, billiard room, dining room, 
smoking and morning rooms, loggia, etc., 
eight bedrooms, three bathrooms, servants’ 
hall and complete offices. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE FOR FOUR CARS. 
STABLING. 
Exceptionally pretty gardens, tennis and 
croquet lawns, etc,, paddock, woodland, ete. 


5 OR 20 ACRES. 
Full particulars of the Agents, MAPLE & Co., Lrp., 











BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES. LOW RESERVE. 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCES IN THE DISTRICT. 


BIRDHURST, WRAY 


350ft. up, in quiet position with fine views. 





HURGOOD, MARTIN 





COMMON, REIGATE 


Easy reach of town, station, two packs of foxhounds, beagles, and many golf 
courses. 


Ten bedrooms, dressing room, boxroom, three 
reception rooms, ballroom. 


STABLING. 
GARAGE AND CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
COTTAGE, 


GLASSHOUSES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


COMPANY’S GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
WATER. TELEPHONE. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, lawns and paddock ; 
about 


FOUR ACRES IN AREA, 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 


which 


EVE (in conjunction with Hooker & Rogers), will SELL by AUCTION (unless pre- 


& 
viously Sold Privately), at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, on Thursday, April 7th, 1927, 


at 2.30 o’clock. 


Solicitors, Messrs. EVANS, BARRACLOUGH & Co., 2, Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 1.—-Particulars from the Auctioneers, 


THURGOOD, MARTIN & EVE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2; 


and HooKER & ROGERS, 4, High Street, Croydon. 





EAR CIRENCESTER (Glos.).—To LET, on 
Lease (early possession), Georgian RESIDENCE 
standing own pom A 2p four reception, fourteen bed anc 
dressing rooms, bathrooms; electric light, central heating 
telephone, water and gas laid on; good stabling, garage, anc 
men’s rooms ; well laid-out grounds and gardens with tennis 
and croquet lawns, summer and greenhouses; excellent 
order and repair; buildings, two cottages, two paddocks ; 
thirteen acres.—Apply WHATLEY & Co., Estate Agents, 
Cirencester. (3/80.) 





“THE MANOR HOUSE,” SOUTH MARSTON 

(Wilts)—For SALE, with vacant possession, an 
attractive stone-built Country House, in the Tudor style, 
in well-matured grounds, with drive and stone-built lodge. 
The house contains three reception rooms, nine bedrooms, 
bathroom; electric light; servants’ hall, and is a very 
desirable and well-appointed house and ready for immediate 
occupation. The outbuildings include ample stabling and 
garage, and the grounds are beautifully laid out with rock 
garden, tennis court, etc.: area of land about nineteen 
acres. The house is conveniently situated about four miles 
from Swindon, with a good train service to Town.—For 
further particulars and to view apply SANDEMAN & JOHNSON, 
Solicitors, Accrington, Lancs, 





AUCTION TUESDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 22ND. 
UNNY FELIXSTOWE (splendid situation).—Very 
attractive pre-War built detached RESIDENCE, all 
modern conveniences; three reception, eight bedrooms ; 
croquet lawn, Vacant possession.—A. C. GRIMWADE, Auc- 
tioneer, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 





FOR ALE (early possession; within 100 miles of 
London) magnificent modern MANSION with 1,500 or 

8,000 acres; excellent shooting.—‘‘ A 7465,”c/o COUNTRY 

LIFE Offices, 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


£1 15 ESSEX.—Ideal labour-saving HOUSE 
(pre-War); ten rooms; main water; garage; garden ; 
greenhouse, outbuildings ; sixteen acres good grassland ; all 
in excellent order; near good "bus route; yachting and 
hunting; low rainfall. Photos.—*‘ A 7464,” c/o COUNTRY 
LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


SCOTTISH SHOOTINGS AND FISHINGS. 


THE SCOTTISH REGISTER of above (illus- 

trated) FOR 1927 is now ready, and may be had by 
senting note of requirements and 1/- to cover postages, 
ete., 


WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
ESTATE AGENTS, 74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 





—LOWEST PRICE FREEHOLD IN 

















EREFORDSHIRE.—SALMON FISHING TO LET 

for the season 1927. One Rod on the River Wye.— 

For full particulars apply to APPERLEY & Brown, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, Bank Chambers, Hereford. 


LAND, ESTATES 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 


EQUIRED Y JUNE 1st (within 70 minutes of 
R ondon, handy for a main line, not Eastern counties, 
in peaceful situation and away from building), comfortable 
PLACE OF SOME CHARACTER or good modern example 
(not villa), surrounded by old grounds and paddocks; nine 
to twelve bedrooms and nice hall; large garage, cottage, 
or rooms for man; 10 to 20 acres would do, or buy up to 
200 acres, if not expensive upkeep. Satisfactory price given.— 
Write with photos to LINDSEY RATCLIFFE, Esq., The George 
Hotel, Tring, Herts. 


NTED, 2 really nice small ESTATE of about 250 

acres for sheep and stock, with a pleasing house (ten 
beds) having modern conveniences. Districts preferred : 
Herts or between Oxford and London; other localities 
within 50 miles of Town would do. More land would be 
entertained, but maximum price £15,000.—WoopDcooK and 
SON, 20, Conduit Street, W.1. 











A LADY FROM SOUTH AMERICA, staying in 
Sussex, wants to BUY, now, in Sussex (preferably 
Ashdown Forest district), an artistic HOUSE (not modern) 
with six to eight bedrooms, and grounds from two acres 
upwards. Up to £5,000.—Inspection will be made at once.—- 
Photos, etc., to “ L.,” c/o Woopcock & Son, 20, Conduit 
Street, W.1. (Usual commission required.) 





To Trustees, Solicitors and Landowners. 
NO COMMISSION IS REQUIRED FROM THE 
VENDOR. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
A LARGE LOCK OF PROPERTY, 
comprising business premises, private houses 
building land, freehold ground rents, agricultura 
land, farms, etc., to absorb 


£1,000,000. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY. 


The purchasers, an influential Syndicate, have 
retained Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, Surveyors, 37, 
South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, London 
W. 1, to act on their behalf, and all particulars should 
be addressed to them marked “ Confidential.” 





REaw Ea TO __PURCHASE __ immediately, 
SOUNTR RESIDENCE, for gentleman of dis- 
criminating taste and accustomed to modern comforts ; 
either unspoilt Period House, or good replica ; large rooms ; 
lounge hall, twelve to fifteen bedrooms; small park an 
nice gardens of 30 to 100 acres. Home Counties and if 
possible one hour London. Price not more than £15,000 to 
£20,000 inclusive.—Details and photos to “ Midlander,” c/o 
aw WELIS & Co., Surveyors, 11, Bolton Street, May- 
air, W. 
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RIDGNORTH (Shropshire).—For SALE by Private 
Treaty, a very desirable Freehold RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY, situate in a lovely position, commanding very 
extensive views of the Severn Valley, within a mile of the 
town and station, and known as “ Severn Brow,” Oldbury ; 
approached by carriage drive from private road, and con- 
tains, on the ground floor: Entrance hall, drawing room 
19ft. by 16ft. (with front window and bay), dining room 
20ft. by 14ft. with large bay window, morning room 13ft. 
by 10ft., butler’s pantry, kitchen, servants’ hall, lavatory 
and cloak room, and usual offices, twelve lofty bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, linen cupboards, lavatory, etc. 
etc., excellent cellarage; central heating, town gas and 
water, telephone ; modern drainage ; garage. The grounds 
are charmingly laid out and include tennis and croquet lawns, 
small paddock, walled kitchen garde’ n, greenhouse, shrub- 
beries, ete., ete. The Property is in an excellent state of 
repair. Vacant possession March 25th, 1927.—For further 
yarticulars apply to R. J. R. HASLEWOOD, Esq., Solicitor, 
Zast Castle Street, Bridgnorth; or PERRY & PHILLIPS, 
Auctioneers, 59, High Street, Bridgnorth. 


LAND, ESTATES 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 


LARGE LANDOWNERS AND OTHERS. 
N EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY occurs 
to such as the above, to TRANSFER to a gentleman 
of very large means, who’ wishes to find in Yorkshire— 
towards the northern rather than the southern area—a 
gorenent home in one of the County Seats which provides a 
MANSION, containing reception rooms suitable for enter- 
tainment with 30 or even more bedrooms, old gardens and 
park of character, and sufficient area (some thousands of 
acres) of lands surrounding to provide a Shooting Manor 
with coverts and open ground to show sport, including high 
birds if possible—for the entertainment of guests as well 
as the ordinary run of home shooting. A generous price 
will be paid for an estate which is liked and which combines 
features approximating to the above.—Communications in 
— nce to “ Ajax,”’ c/o Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
, Mount Street, London, Ww. 


ANTED TO BUY, Wilts, Hants or Dorset, RESI- 

DENCE; three reception, six to eight be ad, bath ; 

three to ten acres preferred ; garage.—Write to “ Capt. Wa 
c/o MYDDELTON & MAJor, Agents, Salisbury. 











YNDHURST, NEW FOREST  (Hants).—SALE, 
Freehold, detached modern VILLA; best part of 
village, ne ar chure h, village, golf links ; off main road ; two 
reception rooms (18ft. by 14ft.), entrance hall, kitchen, 
scullery and outhouses ; five bedrooms, bathroom, ‘lay atory ; 
brick and tile; main drainage, water, gas laid. Price 
£2,200.—EVANS, Cotswold, Forest Garde ns, Lyndhurst. 





TER (within ten miles and handy for station ; 

EICESTEF Harborough “ge —Charming COU NTRY 
RESIDENCE, on high ground, facing south; lounge hall, 
three reception rooms, six best bedrooms ; "electric light, 
central heating ; gardens, and pleasure grounds ; about two 
acres. To be SOL D, Freehold. Apply HOLLOWAY, PRICE 
and Co., Estate Agents, Market Harborough. 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 
in Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, etc. Free 
register on application (with your requirements) to 


MESSRS. FAYERMAN & CO 
Estate Agents, Leamington Spa. 





Established 1874 





ECHOICE ue 


Hducation 


ISUSUSSISUSS SIMS e Ie Ieee ee eeieist 






ST. ‘HELEN’S. “SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. Cockermouth, Cumber- 
land. Principal: Miss WHEELER. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to 
consider good, snappy SONG LYRICS 
with a view to arranging Music for 
immediate publication. Known or 
unknown Authors invited to submit 
MSS. Box 543. Brandis-Davis Agency 
Ltd., 231, Strand, London, W.C.2. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

OUNTRY HOUSE, with four acres or more, in 

Surrey, Sussex or borders ; south aspect, high, dry 

soil; large rooms essential ; minimum, three reception 

and nine bedrooms ; need not be near station nor modernised 

if price low.—Full particulars, size of rooms, and price, to 

“A 7467,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 


KENT, 





SURREY, SUSSEX, H a NTS, 


’ SOUTH BUCK 
WANTED TO PURC aia 
RESIDENCE (or Farmhouse 


A EDIAVA ) 
capable of enlargement).—Six to fourteen bedrooms ; 
cottages, miniature home farm (in hand); sporting wood- 
lands, and one or two well let or lettable farms ; in all 

300 TO 600 ACRES. 


Less land and shooting lease might be considered. 


Photos and details (in confidence if desired) to ‘ City,” 
c/o NORFOLK & Prior, 20, Berkeley Street, W.1. Inter- 
views by appointment. NO COMMISSION REQU IRED. 


BERKS, OR 





ANTED TO RENT, 2 really good DAIRY FARM ; 
not more than 150 acres, three-quarters pasture, with 
good buildings, and an old- world Farmhouse ; within 50 miles 
of London.—Box A 106, LEE & NIGHTINGALE, Liverpool. 


FURNISHED HOUSES 
TO LET 








SUBS Rin —To LET, Furnished, for three years, small 
COUNTRY HOUSE near Petworth, containing two 
reception, six bed and dressing rooms ; Stabling, garage ; 
tennis lawn ; electric light. Possession April.—For par- 
ticulars apply “ L. A.,” THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S 
Segaes, LTp., Carlton House, Regent Street, London, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. — To LET, very well Fur- 
nished HOUSE, six months, year, longer; six bed- 
rooms, three rec seption ; ; central heating throughout, domestic 
boiler, electric light, power gas; fitted basins bedrooms : 
parquet floors ; plate, linen available. House-parlourmaid 
(seven years’ reference) would remain; 5} guineas weekly. 
—‘ A 7463,” c/o C 7 LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, wc, 











DRINK MORE WATER 


BERKEFELD 


FILTER 


Sardinia House, Kingsway, London,W.C.2 


























For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &c 


Goddards 


Plate Powder 


61 26 & 46 


NO CMALOAA TOKE 





J. @UDVARD & SUNS, Station Street, LAILBSTER. 








LADDERS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, TRUCK 
HEATHMAN, 


35, Aldersgate St, Near GRO. LoNDON. 











Gardening 


for 


Beginners 


By E. T. COOK 








Eighth Edition - Revised 








The new edition, largely 
recast and newly illus- 
trated, is now ready. It 
is the most comprehensive 
and best gardening hand- 
book ever written, the 
ideal “stand by” and 
the ideal present. The 
price is now 


16/- NET 





“Country Life,” Ltd., 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, 
2 




















A COOKERY BOOK 
IN A GREASE- 
PROOF COVER. 


Cooking 


without 


a Cook 


Selected Recipes 
from “Homes 
and Gardens” 


3/ 6 nt. 


“ COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd. 
20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 


























With a Foreword by 


F’cap 4to. 224 pages. 


12/6 net. 


Of All Booksellers. 








A New and Standard Gardening Book 


CARNATIONS 


FOR EVERY GARDEN & GREENHOUSE 
By MONTAGU C. ALLWOOD 


LORD LAMBOURNE, President of the R.H.S. 
79 illustrations. 


@ For a detailed prospectus write to the Publicity Manager, 
‘Country Life’? Book Department, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


2 


Cheaper 
published.) 


a house. 








zl 


a 








books for the 


Better Lighting— 
(Just 
2/6 net 


THE HOUSE DOCTOR 
By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS, Hon, A.R.I.B.A. How 
to na all the odd jobs about a house yourself. 


THE HOUSE YOU WANT 


By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. How to go about building 
In the form of dialogues with architect, 
builder, decorator, etc. 


2/6 net 


2/6 net 


Published by ‘ Country Life,” 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2 


QUVAUAUOUUOUAUAUAUANOUOAOSUNOGNGEDOONOESUOOGOUOUOCOEOOOOOOUOUOUOODOOOUOOOOOOUOOOUOOOOUONONOOONONIILE 


HREE Tittle 
householder 


HOW TO HEAT YOUR HOUSE 


By EDWIN GUNN, A.R.I.B.A. 
Fires—Hotter Baths—Healthier Air. 
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FURNITURE 


POR RETE ‘gaa _eaiare and Objects of Fine Art, rr: Modern and Genuine 
Antiq be disposed of quite regardless of original cost, and in most 
oases MENTIRELY witwour RESERVE, including — items trom the following important 
collections :—The Rt. Hon. Viscount Leverhulme, the Ld on. Lord Grantley (from Red 
Rice, Hants), Earl of Essex (from Cassiobury Park), 2 others. 

This collection comprises oe L and most ts, selection of La Antiques 
and oes -class Modern Second-' urniture and oe of Art in England. 

in sale daily 9 till 7 includ tnolodiog Geesemae and Saturdays. 

‘ ~ Lt 1 be  aaeaeee at . a — elivery — required, can remain ware- 
jou ree for 8, when delive 

DINING ROOMS, RECEPTION ROOMS tnd LIBRARIES i in styles of Adam, 
Hepplewhite, Chippendale and Sheraton. Complete Sets ranging from 15 guineas up 
to 1,000 guineas) DRAWING ROOMS in English and Continental styles, including 
some ehoice specimens of painted satinwood, walnut and gilt, black and red Chinese 
laequer. BABY GRAND PIANOFORTE. LUXURIOUSLY UPHOLSTERED 
Settees and Lounge Easy Chairs, covered with real Morocco leather, choice French 
silk damask and art linen. COMPLETE BEDROOMS. PERSIAN, bi dig nipell 

WILTON and AXMINSTER CARPETS, from 3 guineas to 
guineas. OLD —_— BRACKET and TALL GRA 
FATHER CLOCK 
Complete photorrabic illustrated catalogue (“ C.L.”), now ready, 
y be had free on application. 


? FURNITURE & FINE ART 


DEPOSITORIES, Ltd 
PARK ST., UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, LONDON, N.1 


Goods delivered to any part, town or country, or shipped for abroad 
By} Royal Appointment to Train fares and cab fares allowed to all customers. 
H.M. the King of Spain "Buses Nos, 144a, 48a, 143a, 143f, 4a, 19 and 80 pass our door. 




















READ & PARTNERS, LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Electric Lighting and Power Plants 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 


No house, be it Mansion or Cottage, is complete without Electric Lighting and 

Power. For ped years we have made a speciality of economical lighting by 

electricity of residences in all parts of the country away from any source of main 
supply. We will gladly, upon request, give expert advice, and estimate as to cost, 
sending one of our Engineers to any part of the country "to examine and report 
before suggesting a suitable and economical plant to install. 


INSPECTIONS AND REPAIRS 


To keep Electrical Installations in an efficient and sound condition it is desirable 
to have both the internal wiring and the plant periodically tested and inspected 
by an expert Electrical Engineer. Only those who have had long experience in 
installation work should be engaged in these tests. We carry out such inspections 
in all parts of Great Britain. A full report is sent after each inspection. 


CONTRACTORS ; WAR OFFICE ADMIRALTY AND TO 
TO AIR MINISTRY POST OFFICE INSTITUTIONS 








OFFICES: 
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53, Victoria St., Westminster, London, S.W.1 
Tel,: “ Reape.ec, Sowzst, —- Phone : Victoria 8084, 
nd at NORTHFIELD ROAD, READING, 
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Auction & Estate 
Advertisement 
Charges 


HE charge for Small 

Estate Announcements 
is 16/8 per inch single 
column per insertion, the 
cane aay space being half. 
an-inch (approximately 48 
words, average 8 words to 
the line), for which the 
charge is 9/-. 


Blocks are charged at the 
rate of 11d. per square inch, 


with a minimum charge of 


12/10. 
v 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, ‘‘ Country Life,” 8-11, 
Southampton Street, Strand, 

London, W.C.2. 
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oo STORAGE&REMOVAL On 
SERVICE 


Since 1830 we have built up a reputation for 
skill, care and discrimination in the handling 
and storage of every kind of valuable property. 


Experts in Household Removals, Ware- 
housing and Packing for Abroad. 


Furniture Depositories and Strong Rooms 
in Central London. 


Special Accommodation for Storage of 
Luggage. Always accessible. 


May we estimate and advise you free of 
charge ? 


Offices and Depositories : 


Motcomb st., Belgrave Sq., 5.W.1 


2168-2169 
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‘Caley Silos 


oe EVERY : a FARMER 
IS NOW CONSIDERING ENSILAGE 


¥ Silage is the best, surest, safest and cheapest 

form of feeding that can be produced 
Produces more Milk and Beef 
Nothing better for young cattle 


Silage can be secured between hay time and. harvest, in 
wet or dry weather. _ If the seasons are wet or too dry, 
nothing wasted, put it into the Silo 


i= 1 Less Work No Waste No Worry 
,| = 





























CALEY SILOS are quickly erected. Tenant's own 
property. No maintenance. Every Silo guaranteed 


For full particulars and prices— 


COWIESONS LT 


; Structural Engineers 
cs —~--~ Dept. C, St. Rollox, Glasgow 


FARM BUILDINGS, BYRES, DAIRIES, &c. 


A] fad 
But for 

the KONUS -KEMIK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


the house would, 
have been deotioyed 


Price 50/- to 70)- each — 


Write for Catalogue or 
call and see demonstration. 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, London, W.C.1 
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& Earth Borer 


~ ; 

Patented (British). Drills holes in 
any, including stony soil, to any 
length, at any angle. Indispensable 
to Nurserymen, Farmers, Builders, 
Well Borers, Railways, Telegraph, 
Telephone, Mining, Prospecting, 
Sanitary, Civil Engineers, Golf 
Clubs, Contractors, etc. Do not 
confuse with worthless imitations. 

Complete Borers — 4ft. long:— 
2in., 29/-; 3in., 31/-; 4-5in., 33/-; 
6-7in., 35/- ; 8-gin., 39/-; 10-11In., 
41/-; 12-13in., 43/-; 14in., 65/-; 
16in., 70/-; 18in., 75/-; 20in., 
78/-; 42in., 159/-. Extra Steel Rods 36in. 
long, for 3 to 12in. Borers, 15/-; for 
14 to 42in., 25/-. 

LANG-LONDON-Ld., 34, Gray’s Inn Road, 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephone : Holb. 2631. 











BOMFORD & EVERSHED Lt? 
CLEAN OUT PONDS 


SALFORD PRIORS, 


EVESHAM, 





ive, 


POSTCARD will bring 

you our Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Newark 
Steel Wind Mills. The 
Newark is easily erected 
anywhere. It will work 
tlmost continuously and 
needs practically no atten- 
tion. For pumping from 
wells or springs and for 
drainage purposes, the 
Newark is the most satis- 
factory and economical 
power-producer. Simple 
and strong. Saves labour, 

money and fuel. 
Estimates and advice free. 


WAKES & LAMB, 
A 


ept. A, 
Newark-on~-Trent 














FENCING 


AND GATES OF ALL TYPES 
PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL 
brett ata fo ba ‘ Pioneer” Chestnut Paling 
EN a a SS Woven Wattle Hurdles. 
'  Eoetimates and Catalogues free on request. 


THE ECONOMIC FENCING CO., LTD. 
Metd. 1870 BILLITER HOUSE, LONDON, BO.3 Tel: Avenue 4045 


THE ROCK GARDEN 


By E. H. JENKINS. 
7s. 6d. By post 8s, 


















































Published by “Country Lire,” Lrp., 20, Tavistock 
Street, W.C.2. 


RELIEVES 


“Try a drop on your handkerchief ” 


a APEX,”’ like Mercy, bles- 

seth him who gives and 
him who takes, for to bein the 
company of someone with a 
cold is almost as unpleasant as 
to have one yourself. The 
regular use of ‘‘ Vapex’”’ gives 
a. happy sense of protection 
from the insidious germs of 

colds and ’flu. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers: 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 


Bardsley Vale, Lancs. vil 


BRING THE CHARMS 


of the country side, seaside and 
imits of your room 


1 


WINDOW 
TELESCOPE 


will hang in the window, always in focus so 
that the nature lover, invalid or convalescent 
can study or enjoy all the various phases of 
bird and animal life within the limits of their 
room and without disturbance to the source 
of their enjoyment. 

ongly constructed in frame J5in. in diam, 
for suspension in any ordinary window. Price 


£4 Os. Od. carriage paid. 
Illustrated particulars free on request. 


W. WATSON & SONS, LTD. 
Manufacturers of Bi lars and T 
313, High Holborn, London. W.C.. Est. 1837 








TENNIS 





FENCING, 


VERTICAL RAILING, 

KENNEL RAILING, 

FIELD GATES, &., 
&eo., 


"% : 
BOOK) 
see 4 


OKA AAE 
QV 4 


ee 9 te i XK 
0 
LISTS FREE. ih Ware's: |, 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, L™. 


WOLVERHAMPTON & CANNON ST., LONDQN 




















Wine Mindhinits. 
DARLINGTON. 


Established 1808. 


T. Pease, Son 
& CO. 





PORT 
TRUMPETER, medium ful! - - 
INQUISITOR, full bodied- - - 
POMPADOUR, vintage character - 
SHERRY 
FINE PALE, full - - - - - 
CEDRO, light medium dry- - - 
LA MORICIA, “Old Nutty” - - 
“BOS” WHISKY *** .. « 


LIQUEUR BRANDY 
(Over 30 years old) - - 


Carriage Paid. 





A FEW SELECTED BRANDS. 
Per doz. 
60/ 


Assorted quantities supplied. 


Full Price List on Application. 


66/- 
72/0 


48)» 
60/- 
72/« 


150/- 
324)» 
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3%H.P SPORTS 
Le 


KinG or Motors & CYCLES 


3Yzh.p. Sports Twins 
PREMIER HONOURS IN THE 
ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & INTERNATIONAL 
6 DAYS 1000 MILE RELIABILITY TRIALS. 
3 YEARS IN SUCCESSION 


SPECIALLY MANUFACTURED For 
RELIABILITY, SPEED ano SILENT 
RUNNING 
(6) P ti, A im ° 

AM Serice 
WRITE FOR NEW ART CATALOGUE i 
™ ames Cycte Co. Lrp. Birmingham 
$ MKINOLY INSPECT ALL LATEST MODELS $ 
; yeanele)-m mol, folel, m1, 10), 4-1010) 5) 
‘21a 22. HOLBORN VIADUCT.EC! 


YCLE AGENTS GIVE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 














A BADLY TRAINED DOG 


SPOILS YOUR DAY’S SHOOT. 


DOG TRAINING BY AMATEURS 


By R. SHARPE 


Gives a series of practical lessons in the training of Spaniels 
and Retrievers. 


70 Illustrations. 7/6 net. By post 7s. 10d. 


Published at the Offices of “Country Lirn,” Ltd. 





20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





‘BOLIVAR 
MASCOTAS 


weal 


HAVANA CIGARS. 


18/6 per bex of 5 35/- per box of 50 


BEST VALUE TO-DAY. 


Semples $d. each, 


Conmace Pa, 
AND BRANCHES 


LEON & Cco., 60, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. ranoucHouT LONDON. 
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rr NR 
SHAVE WITH 


Field 


(Patent 
applied 
Sor) 





Reg. 


NO SOAP 
NO BRUSH 






If difficulty in obtaining, send cash 
and we supply post free. 


Ladies use FIELD-DAY for convenience and 
comfort. Our Coupon is for Ladies too. 


Sa ee ee a err ae 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


For a sample tube send your name and 
address and 14d. stamp for postage to 


J.C, & J. FIELD, Ltd.,Dept. 12, London, S.E.1. 


Established 1642 in the reign of Charles 1. Makers of 
**Nell Gwynn” Antique Candles and 
“Our Nell’’ Toilet Soap. 


























OSS BROS 


Naval, Military and General Outfitters 


SPORTING KIT 

of every description 

ready for immediate 
wear. 


SADDLERY 


The name of 
MOSS BROS. & CO., Ltd., 
of COVENT GARDEN is 
a Tradition the world over 
whenever men talk of ‘ Kit.” 


ONLY ADDRESS : 








and Bedford Street 


HUNTING 


Overcoats, Lounge Suits, Morning 
Suits, Evening Dress, Colo- 
nial Outfits, Motoring Coats, 
Chauffeurs’ Liveries, Trunks, 
Suit Cases, Kit Bags, Hosiery, 
Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, etc. 


CORNER of KING ST 








MOSS BROS. & CO., Ltd. 


or uaa, ee COVENT GARDEN 
have no Branch Establish- 


ments and no connection (Just of the frend 
with any other firm trading 


° d lines 
under the name of Moss Bros. ee “ Beeig Fo ah ree ); 
































Shirts that pay a Bonus 


‘ Viyella’ 
Shirts 
from 16/6 


‘ Viyella’ 
Pyjamas 
from 29/6 








ALWAYS SEE 

‘VIYELLA’ TAB 

STITCHED IN 
GARMENT 


If any difficulty in 
obtaining, please write 
for interesting pattern 
booklet and address of 
suitable retailer to 
Wm. Hollins & Co., 

Lid. (suppliers totrade 
only), 152, Viyella 
House, Old Change, 
Cheapside, London, 

E.C. 4. 


ITYELLA’ fine flannel shirts and 

pyjamas give just that extra ele- 
gance and service that have earned 
them the title of ‘Day and Night 
garments that pay a bonus.’ 
They give warmth and buoyant light- 
ness, amazing endurance, and some- 
thingyou do notexpect to find in flannel 
wear—guaranteed unshrinkability. 
City men particularly have made heavy 
‘investments’ because of these facts. 
Surely such lavish ‘ dividends’ justify 
their purchase even though they be at 
a small ‘ premium.’ 


‘Viyella 


Unshrinkable fine twill flannel 
SHIRTSaxPY JAMAS 
BRITISH AND GUARANTEED 


FROM FIRST-CLASS OUTFITTERS 
AND SHIRTMAKERS 
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pS ea 
Beyond winter’s icy grasp 


For all who seek the Sun, Bermuda holds a variety of charms, 
and a warmth without the tropic’s languor. Gorgeous 
flowers, palms, cedars and lovely hibiscus and oleanders, the 
bright plumaged birds, murmuring surf on coral strands and 
wonderful sea-gardens ! The sweet and scented air and a 
thousand ce make Bermuda a gleam of romance 
in a prosaic world 


BERMUDA 


full | ite THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
— “ Wace "Sercet, Liverpool. or THE BERMUDA TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 51/2, Chancery Lanz, London, W.C.2. 
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Exclusive 
Collection 
of Fabrics 


BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 


and 


COLOURINGS 


REPRODUCED 
from the FINEST 
EXAMPLES of 
ENGLISH 
NEEDLEWORK 
of 17th and [8th 


Centuries. 


Samples and Prices 





on application. 


THE “ MEDMENHAM” LINEN 
(Regd. Design, 50 in. wide). 


GREGORY <e CO. 


19, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MAWERSr 








Juperior | Service 


REMOVALS 


With 56 years’ experience in Removal work, 
and equipped with thoroughly up-to-date 
Motor Vans, Mawers Ltd. are able to offer 
a Service that is unequalled in Completeness 
and Efficiency. 


STORAGE 


Furniture, Pianos, Plate, Baggage, etc., stored 
in large Depositories at moderate charges. 
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BY APPOINTMENT. 





MACKENZIE @ MONCUR 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS AND HEATING ENGINEERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS. 


EDINBURGH { Registered Office and Works, BALCARRES STREET 


Iron Foundry oe .. SLATEFORD ROAD 
LONDON .. ee oe ee ee 8, CAMDEN ROAD, N.W.1 
@LASGOW ee ee 121, ST. VINCENT STREET 


HOTHOUSES 
HEATING 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
IRON FOUNDING 


SURVEYS MADE. 
ESTIMATES AND PLANS SUPPLIED. 
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(Pur4. HOWARD « SONS I? 
252627 BERNE St. 
love] ss Sens 8 


BEST FOR DANCING. LONDON WI. 


HOWARD'S 
“DUVET” 
CHAIRS 


PAINTING & 
DECORATION 





A FINE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES 
AT 25-27 BERNERS ST., W.1 
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Leuis. Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
MISS ANGELA BEIT. 
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Efficiency in Agriculture 


HE problems of modern agriculture are no longer 

entirely sui generis, but, to a large extent, are the 

same as those which confront any other large-scale 

industry to-day. In examining its present prospects, 
therefore, it will be well to begin by considering the general 
industrial situation. It is, perhaps, a permanent character- 
istic of this country—-and not altogether an unfortunate one 
—to be behind, rather than in advance, of the times, and it 
has needed the spur of dire trouble and depressed trade 
to initiate any serious thought on the need or the possibilities 
of commercial and industrial reorganisation. But interest 
is at last awakened. Enlightened leaders of industry are 
seeking a way out of their difficulties and beginning to 
realise that some practical alternative is needed as a reply 
to Socialist theories. The tremendous interest shown by 
the general public in such books as ‘“‘ The Secret of High 
Wages ” and Dr. Shadwell’s “ Breakdown of Socialism ” 
indicates that the nation as a whole is rising to a sense of 
responsibility and to the burden of dealing faithfully with 
the critical situation that at present contronts it. It is 
true that the latest official avowals of trade unionism indicate 
no such awakening, but few can doubt that the majority of 
leaders realise in their hearts that the time has come for 
them to pass from the stage of collective self-defence to 
that of collaboration for the promotion of efficiency. It 
is abundantly clear that it is only by such an advance— 
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which is one already made by the official labour movement in 
America—that the trade and, consequently, the prosperity of 
this country can survive. 

Let us examine, dispassionately and aloof from any 
political argument or bias, the barriers that stand in the 
way of this seemingly obvious path to progress. In the 
first place, there are the practical difficulties of trade union 
leaders. ‘‘ Increased efficiency,” applied either to employers 
or men, is, obviously, not so strong an electioneering cry as 
“ higher wages.”’ It is even possible to argue that the latter 
will, in the long run, bring about the desired effect by putting 
all but the best, men and best employers out of action. Lack 
of education presents another barrier ; is it surprising that 
the distressed and destitute, with no real grasp of the facts, 
should often find more attraction in the plausible sophistries 
of the theorist than in any sober, practical alternative that 
good faith can put forward? Both sides think they can 
fool the other, and, commonly, they cannot. Then, lastly, 
there is Labour’s ever-present fear that the necessity for 
self-defence has not passed, and that any form of collabora- 
tion must blunt their hard-won weapons. ‘Thus, the main 
factors in the situation appear to be a new outlook for 
employers, a new objective for employed, wider education, 
relief of destitution, removal of distrust and a safeguard 
against future exploitation of labour. Much has been done 
in some of these directions. Is it possible that constructive 
statesmanship can devise new legislation and can induce a 
new atmosphere so that the remaining barriers can be 
overcome, and overcome now ? 

The situation is serious enough. It is only too certain 
that in very many industries no adequate returns are avail- 
able for the employment of capital, for reasonable remunera- 
tion of management or for payment of increased wages. 
The railway results issued last week are a grave example 
of such a condition. Agriculture is in a similar plight. 
But agriculture has certain advantages. It is an industry 
where the personal factor still counts, where nothing need 
stand between the fair master and the willing man, where 
full scope exists for progress along the lines of rationalisa- 
tion. The proper training of labour and a regard for its 
psychology, the handling of men in the field and the dis- 
tribution of work, more extended and more generous payment 
by piecework done or by profit earned, greater use of 
machinery, improvement in marketing and distribution, these 
are all matters which hold opportunities, as yet undeveloped, 
of more economic production. Moreover, the labour 
movement in agriculture has, so far, been fortunate in having 
several leaders with first-hand knowledge of the problems 
of the industry, and a real desire to see it prosper. One of 
them, the veteran Mr. George Edwards, has been brave 
and wise enough to state that “to provide the conditions 
to make good farming possible is part of Labour’s affair, 
for one cannot draw out of the industry in wages what is 
not in it; there can only be a substantial advance in the 
financial condition of the workers when there is a substantial 
advance in the financial condition of agriculture.” It is 
fair to add that he went on to say that “ the power of trade 
unionism must be used not only to raise wages and to better 
conditions, but to drive incompetent farmers out of farming.” 
But who would say that he is altogether wrong ? However, 
at present even the most efficient farmer is hard pressed to 
avoid this fate. 

But perhaps all of us have some opportunities in our 
own particular industry of doing a little to increase effi- 
ciency. We can, at any rate, do two things: we can keep 
ourselves well informed regarding the tentative efforts being 
made here and there towards new methods and new develop- 
ments ; and we can strive to further the spirit of good will, 
which is itself no negligible factor in the determination of 
efficiency. To use Mr. Baldwin’s words, “‘ no management 
is scientific which forgets the man inside the workman.” 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Angela Beit, 

elder daughter of Sir Otto and Lady Beit, and Master of 

the Hertfordshire.. Miss Beit’s engagement to Mr. Arthur 

Bull, younger son of the Rev. R. A. Bull and Mrs. Bull, has just 
been announced. 
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by county or local authorities, efforts are bound 

to be haphazard and financially unfair. The 
eleventh hour purchase of Crowlink Farm, which ensured 
the preservation of the Seven Sisters, is a case in point. 
Lord Leconfield has stated that, of the £18,000 required, 
only £13,000 had been subscribed by the contract date, 
and the purchase was only made possible by one of 
the committee, who had already subscribed generously, 
lending the extra £5,000 free of interest. Lord Lecon- 
field is appealing for funds to clear up this debt of 
honour. Meanwhile the Rural District of Steyning has 
been investigating ways and means for raising money to 
purchase downlands before they are actually threatened. 
The chairman, Mr. A. Pullen-Burry, has taken, as down- 
land, all land above the 3o0ft. level, which, in this district, 
amounts to 9,500 acres. He calculates the value as between 
£5 per acre for agricultural purposes, and £15 for building 
purposes. Assuming that compensation on this scale would 
be payable, he has worked out the annual cost of raising 
the total sum required from the rates, and finds it no more 
than r}d. in the pound, equivalent, on a fifty years’ repay- 
ment basis, to 1s. 3d. per head of the population. Since 
the downs under consideration are the hinterland of Brighton, 
Hove and Worthing, this assessment should, obviously, be 
spread over these urban areas, and thus be very greatly 
reduced. 


: OWNLAND preservation is a duty of this genera- 
. tion. But, until it is methodically undertaken 


FOR some time past various eminent horsemen have 

been tearing each other to pieces in our Correspondence 
columns on the subject of the ‘“‘ forward seat.’’ Indeed, they 
are still doing so this week with unabated zest. They will 
now, however, have an opportunity of abandoning this 
internecine warfare and uniting against a common foe. 
That foe is also a valued contributor of ours, Miss Frances 
Pitt. In her book, called the ‘“‘ Animal Mind,” reviewed 
in this issue by Professor J. Arthur Thomson, she has 
made an attack on the intellect of the horse, which has not 
been more rudely treated since it was proposed to deal 
with him under the title “‘ The Horse Considered as a —— 
Fool.” Miss Pitt says that the horse “ shows little real 
intelligence but is largely the slave of unreasoning impulse,” 
that he is hopelessly subject to panic, and has “little or no 
capacity for dealing with or thinking out situations.” The 
best that, apparently, can be said for him is that his “ habitual 
memory is as good as his intelligent memory is bad.” Miss 
Pitt is a brave lady, for she will inevitably have brought 
a hornet’s nest about her ears. 


(CONGRATULATIONS are dué to the Eton College 
_ Chronicle on attaining its 2,000th number, which has 
Just been published. Many other ephemeral publications 
have seen the light at Eton since the Chronicle first appeared, 
some of them highly entertaining, but they have all perished 
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and the Chronicle survives. Its main function has always 
been the comparatively pedestrian one of recording facts ; 
it has flown upon a steady-going rather than a soaring wing 
and has not attempted heights at which it might find itself 
out of breath. It has had its moments. “J. K. S.” 
enlivened its pages; so did another admirable, though less 
well known, Eton poet in the lighter vein, Carr Bosanquet. 
The present Provost is among its illustrious editors. But 
when we think of the Chronicle it is not in connection 
with any flights of fancy, but, rather, in the changeless form 
which greets us every year on St. Andrew’s Day, with the 
programme of the various matches and the characters of 
the players in the Wall Match, telling us that A is a reliable 
“furker ” and B can be brilliant at “ fly.” And in this 
form donec ovas Anglia alma lux fovebit it will doubtless 
flourish for many more thousands of numbers. 


A\N Irish Rugby football side may always be relied on 

_ to give its opponents some exciting and strenuous 
moments, and the Irishmen at Twickenham on Saturday 
fully lived up to their reputation. They played with 
tremendous dash, and they scored their try by an irresistible 
rush of the forwards. They might be said-to have lost 
the match through one strange aberration on the part of 
their full-back, but that would be hard on the perennially 
youthful Crawford, who played finely, apart from this 
one lapse, and also rather hard on the English side, who, 
on the whole, deserved to win. There were some unexpected 
features. The English three-quarters, for instance, were 
supposed to be the more dangerous, but, in fact, Corbett 
and Locke proved rather innocuous in attack and were 
overshadowed by their opposite numbers. On the other 
hand, the English forwards, in whom not much confidence 
had been felt, came well out of their ordeal. Young, 
having regained his place at half-back—which, perhaps, he 
never should have lost—did great work for England, and 
Sellar, the young full-back, entirely justified himself. 
On the whole, there was no cause for dissatisfaction, but 
it is clear that England will have to put its very best foot 
foremost when it faces Scotland at Murrayfield. 


BORROWED DAY. 
Don’t say 
You have never heard of a Borrowed Day, 
That lovely dream-like thing 
Lent to the Winter by the Spring 
Shepherds think it’s to do with the moon 
And there may_be one quite soon ! 


The sky is wide and mild, 

The wind plays in the sun like a child, 

And every now and then you get 

The scent of something like a violet. 

Very well you might 

See the bright 

Gold of a budding aconite 

If you part the wet leaves with your hand 

You understand 

It only could 

Be one or two. In the wood 

Or by the wall 

We'll find snowdrops . . . if at all 

Flower and leaf at once they grow, you 

Must remember Come, I’ll show you! 
GRACE JAMES. 


ig is a rare pleasure for us nowadays to win an inter- 
national trophy, and we may indulge in some modest 
exultation on the fact that our touring team of squash 
racket players won the Lapham Cup by beating both America 
and Canada. It may be said that it was “‘ only at squash, 

and squash rackets, admittedly, does not take rank among 
the great games, but it is a very good one, for all that : and 
in any case beggars must not be choosers. The members 
of the team deserve much credit, for they must have had 
a strenuous time of it, with much travelling and an un- 
boundedly hospitable reception and, furthermore, they 
must have had to be almost continuously learning afresh 
the vagaries of new courts. The hero of the side has 
certainly been Captain Cazalet, who has won all his matches 
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against the best players that could be opposed to him, 
and finished by winning the Canadian Championship 
after a great fight with an American player. His triumphal 
progress throws a reflected glory on Mr. ‘Tomkinson, 
who beat him, at the comparatively mature age of forty- 
seven, in our own Championship. 


HE late Master of Charterhouse in London, was known 
to many people besides Old Carthusians, and not 
least to readers of CouNTRY Lire. Although it is twenty 
years since he retired from the school at Godalming, he 
was still a vivid memory to everyone who had been in his 
house, more vivid in some ways than any of his contem- 
poraries. Some of those seem, now, to have been just 
Public School masters; Gerald Davies was something 
more. ‘To say that he was a popular house-master would 
not be doing him justice ; though he could say a kind word 
at a critical moment, he could be Nemesis herself, measuring 
out happiness and unhappiness to mortals, and especially 
to boys who were apt to get above themselves. ‘Though 
he had been a great player of all games—especially cricket—- 
he was not satisfied with the youth who thought himself a 
“blood” and could or would do nothing else; some 
boys never forgave him for sharp things said in private 
interviews. Davies hated aimlessness, though he was very 
much against those “ Prussian”? methods of organising 
spare time, from which neither Charterhouse nor any other 
Public School is entirely free. He liked people to be good 
at games ; but he also liked them to take an interest in 
drawing, in pictures and peasant art, and to “ know the 
difference between spinning and weaving.” Even now 
the crucial test of a Carthusian of that time might be this : 
“Tell me what he thinks of Gerald Davies, and I will 
tell you what the man is really like.” 


i is curious that in Great Britain we have no great national 

museum devoted to the art of war in its development 
throughout the centuries. In Paris the Invalides, in 
Berlin the Zeughaus show the student, the historian 
and the inventor the whole evolution of arms from the 
earliest date down to the present. In England we possess 
excellent collections at the Tower armouries, at the Wallace 
Collection, at the United Services Institute and at the little 
known Rotunda collection at Woolwich. No one of these 
collections is in any way complete. The Imperial War 
Museum, which has a fairly representative collection of 
arms used in the Great War, has, however, little in the shape 
of earlier firearms of the nineteenth century. It is now 
suggested that the weapons in the Tower armouries of 
later date than the Waterloo period should be transferred 
to the Imperial War Museum. Such a step would be of 
enormous benefit to students, for it would mean that, in place 
of having to visit the Tower, where there are few modern 
arms of importance, the whole range of breech-loading 
and modern weapons would be available at the Imperial 
War Museum. ‘The Tower would also benefit by being 
able to display to better advantage their treasures of old 
armour and the beautiful work of earlier periods. Once 
the change over is made, private collectors would be able to 
supplement the range of nineteenth century arms in the 

ar Museum and the national collection could be made 
fully representative. 


A\T the end of the Middle Ages there was preserved 

among the country people of these islands a body of 
ancient tradition which the pre-Reformation Church had 
adopted from the more primitive civilisation which it 
displaced. Because of its harmlessness, its mirthfulness, 
and, no doubt, because they knew they could not build except 
upon the foundations of tradition, the fathers of the Church 
encouraged the observance of rites and festivals which had 
no direct connection with their own religion. In the lapse 
of time these ancient observances, dear to the hearts of 
immemorial generations, became intimately connected with 
the Church which had adopted them, and when that Church 
was overthrown, they were, for that reason, frowned upon 
by authority. This applied as much to Christmas as to 
All Saints’ Day, Saint Valentine’s Day and a dozen other 
pagan festivals. Gradually, however, they won back their 
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titles to public observance. And now, except in Lewes, 
bumbledom has killed Guy Fawkes’ Day, Mayday has been 
banished by the cinema, Oakapple Day has been destroyed 
by Queen Victoria’s respect for her Hanoverian ancestors, 
and Christmastide has been transformed (by Press insistance 
that we should all do the same things at the same time) 
into a five-day period of intramural and dyspeptic gloom. 
To crown all, the Bishops have now knocked poor St. 
Valentine’s halo into the Thames, and henceforth his shade 
must haunt the cloistered limes of Lambeth. Alas, poor 
Valentine! ‘ Art thou but a name, typifying the restless 
principle which impels poor humans to seek perfection in 
union. Or wert thou indeed a mortal prelate, with thy 
tippet and thy rochet, thy apron on, and decent lawn 
sleeves ? Mysterious personage! Like unto thee assuredly 
there is no other mitred father in the Calendar.” 


E print to-day a letter from Mr. Ronald P. Jones, 
member of the London County Council, drawing 
attention to the fact that some of our comments, in last 
week’s leading article, upon the intentions of the Council 
in sending a deputation to the Prime Minister on the subject 
of bridges, were ill founded. We are extremely relieved 
that they were. The article had, of necessity, to be written 
before Sir John Gilbert, Chairman of the General Purposes 
Committee, had made his statesmanlike speech to the 
County Council, in which matters of detail were set aside 
and a generous acknowledgment given to the Report on 
Cross River Traffic as “a comprehensive and valuable 
survey of the whole position.” After the remarkable 
demonstrations made in the Council last year, when mem- 
bers emphatically asserted their opinions on the necessity 
of removing and rebuilding Waterloo Bridge, few people 
would have predicted that the Commission’s Report would 
have been treated by the same assembly in so different 
a spirit. Naturally, the suggestions of the Commission 
need adjusting to working requirements, particularly with 
regard to the proposal for a Charing Cross bridge. ‘The 
Council’s deputation is to discuss the adjustments necessary. 
Our correspondent’s letter gives grounds for higher hopes 
for the general adoption of the Report’s suggestions by 
the Council than, last week, we ventured to entertain. 


THE DYING BONDAGER. 
The sheep are in the pen, 
And bedded are the kye, 
Yersel is sleepin’ ben, 
I'll be my lane oot bye. 
But Heaven seems fremd and cauld 
T’ll no daur venter in, 
I'll sit ootside the fauld 


And wait until ye win. 
ANNE HEPPLE. 


HEN an old lady of eighty-one still rides regularly 
to hounds it is rather astonishing. Yet this is the 
record of the celebrated Duchesse d’Uzés, one of the last 
of the great ladies of France. She is a descendant of the 
family of Montemart, whose history goes back to the twelfth 
century, but whose most eminent representative was the 
Marquise de Montespan, mistress of Louis Quatorze. 
The Duchesse is famous for the likeness she bears to her 
celebrated ancestress. Indeed, when in her hunting 
costume, which is the traditional eighteenth century kit 
with the tricorne hat, she looks exactly like some of her 
ancestral portraits. Hunting and field sports have been 
the reigning passion of her life. She was married to the 
Duc d’Uzés, a famous sportsman, at the age of twenty ; 
ten years later he met with a fatal accident in the field. 
Since then she has been mistress of her own hounds and 
has preserved a vast estate at Bonelles, near the Forest of 
Rambouillet. Not long ago the French Republic honoured 
her by conferring upon her the ancient title of Lieutenant 
de Louveterie. This dignity carries with it the right to 
hunt boar and deer in the State forests, and in old days 
involved the responsibility of keeping the wolves in check. 
Her record as a sportswoman is phenomenal, and it is to 
be hoped that she will ride to hounds for many years to 
come. 
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CANINE POMP AND PRIDE 


HE Earl of Lonsdale, in presiding over the Kennel Club 
banquet last week, contrasted the conditions prevailing 
in 1873, when the club was founded by the late Mr. S. E. 
Shirley, and the present day. In the first two years 
forty breeds were registered, now there are seventy- 
six. ‘‘ They have got mixed up, haven’t they ?’”’ he remarked. 
Had he chosen to pursue the subject, taking as examples the 
International Shows of sporting and other dogs at the Crystal 
Palace in the early ’seventies, and Mr. Cruft’s remarkable effort 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall on February 9th and roth, he 
would have had ample excuse for enlarging upon the striking 
developments that have occurred, particularly in the post- 
war years. A show of nearly 10,000 entries would not have 
been possible even as recently as 1914. At that time there 
were few Alsatians in the country; last week 248 individual 
dogs contributed 725 entries, making such overwhelming classes 
that the German judge did not finish until the evening of the 
second day. Elkhounds, which could have been counted on 
the fingers of both hands thirteen years ago, made 117 entries, 
and Salukis and Afghan hounds have multiplied by some hundreds 
per cent. Keeshonds and papillons had gained no footing, 
and corgis were unheard of except in occasional articles that 
made casual reference to the Welsh cattle dogs or “ heelers.”’ 

One speaks with diffidence about the changes in taste that 
are apparent, not knowing how soon big dogs may become the 
fashion again, for indications may be seen of a revival in certain 
noble breeds that never fail to capture the popular imagination. 
At present, however, it is emphatically the day of the gundogs 
and terriers. As Lord Vivian said at the Kennel Club dinner, 
people do “like a dog that can do his job and then win a prize 
on the bench.’”’ The presence of so many good sportsmen, a 
term that includes both sexes, among exhibitors is a guarantee 
that working essentials will not be sacrificed for purely arbitrary 
points, though, quite properly, if a dog is to be capable of winning, 
he must possess breed character to perfection. Many of the 
most successful competitors last week had been doing their duty 
in the field until the beginning of this month, their chances 
being improved by the fact that they carried plenty of muscle, 
and were in hard condition. 

Labradors, judged by Mrs. Quintin Dick, have improved 
greatly in a direction that seems to admit of more liberty of 
movement. The King showed a brace that might have done 
well under less exacting circumstances; but it was strenuous 
going and the two that survived the ordeal, walking off with 
the challenge certificates, were Lieutenant-Colonel C. Heyworth- 
Savage’s Hailes Peter and Major H. Twyfora’s Typist of Whit- 
more. The latter now becomes a champion, I believe. The 
Hon. A. Holland-Hibbert’s numerous victories with Munden 
Solo were welcome, as no one can forget how much he did for 
the variety nearly twenty years ago, when it was unknown 
outside the kennels of a few noble families. Other prize winners 
were the Earl of Chesterfield, Hon. J. A. Joicey, Brigadier-General 
S. Lushington, Major Doyne Ditmas, Dr. G. H. Munro-Home, 
Mr. A. D. A. Cottingham, Mr. T. H. Moorby, Colonel H. D. 
Milward, Mr. Vincent Routledge, Mrs. J. Onslow-Fane, Miss B. 
Armitage, etc. 

Golden retrievers brought additional honours to Mrs. Cot- 
tingham, whose Ch. Cubbington Diver and Ch. Vic of Woolley 
presented her with both certificates. In a formidable collection 
of flat-coated retrievers, the leaders were Mr. J. H. Hulme’s 
Withington Toby and Mr. H. Reginald Cooke’s Betty of River- 
side. Mr. Isaac Sharpe was compensated for his long journey 
from Scotland by winning three challenge certificates—that for 
pointer dogs with’ Stylish Mac, and those for Gordon setters 
with Stylish Scorcher and Stylish Gwendoline. We al) know 
what the “‘ Stylish ’’ gundogs are capable of doing at field trials. 
The other pointer champion was Miss I. Kenyon’s Stainton 
Special Quality, and in English setters Mr. H. E.. Whitwell’s 
Pennine Patron and Major D. Llewelyn’s Maesgwyn Myra were 
supreme. -Irish setters, of course, came in solid battalions, 
Mr. J. A. Carbery, all the way from Drogheda, doing best with 
Ch. Barney of Boyne and Florrie of Boyne. 

Cockers were simply overwhelming, presenting the closest 
parallel to Alsatians. The modern tendency towards getting 
them a little bigger seems to be in the right direction, and in 
order to win nowadays one has to be constructed on thoroughly 
sound lines, besides exemplifying the finest type. Miss W. H. 
Scott’s Vivary Crusader ‘and Mrs. Jamieson-Higgens’ Falconers 
Spangle received the certificates. Considering their paucity 
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of numbers it is surprising how Mr. F. Trench 
O’Rorke, the Cornish breeder, manages to bring 
out such admirable Irish water spaniels. His Ch. 
Breifny Count continues to stave off opposition, and 
I fell in love with his bitch, Breifny Devorgilla. 
English springers, as handy all-rounders as the 
modest shooting man could want, were representative, 
the challenge winners being Mr. G. A. Taylor’s Ch. 
Standard and Mr. D. McDonald’s L’ile Ladybird. 
In the Welsh variant, which are attractive dogs, Mr. 
A. Davies’ appropriately named Gun Master and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Downes-Powell’s Ch. Felcourt 
Flappe, were the leaders. 

With such an infinite variety to attract, one 
wandered about in a somewhat bewildered manner, 
scarcely knowing where to begin, but no one could 
overlook the Alsatians in the halJl upstairs. Mrs. and 
Miss Workman, whose stud in Hayling Island is of 
comparatively recent growth, showed the strength of 
their hand by getting first and second in open dogs, 
and first in the corresponding bitch class with 
Armin T. Ernasliets, Claus v. Eulengarten and Seffe 
von Blasienberg. Mr. F. N. Pickett’s Dora Over- 
stolzen was second in bitches. Great Danes reminded 
one of old times. The worst period having been 
passed, they are now a good deal sounder than 
they were, and stronger in backs. Miss E. A. 
Mansell’s ha1lequin, Ch. Maurice of Cuddington, 
would have done credit to the palmiest days, 
and Mr. W. J. Page’s Ch. Marissa of Walshale 
is another of the right sort. Close up were Mr. 
J. V. Rank’s Plaza of Ouborough and Vivien of 
Ouborough. 

My admiration is always excited by the sight 
of a really big dog that is sound and well propor- 
tioned, and that can move truly. No one who has 
not tried it can realise the incessant watchfulness 
and care necessary if a puppy is to be reared with- 
out structural defects. Though nature may deter- 
mine the type, man is responsible for making 
effective use of the plastic material that is given to 
him. While watching Major Harding Cox judging a 
class of Irish wolfhounds, the impression was forced 
upon me that the general level has been raised 
appreciably. Mr. I. W. Everett’s dog champion, 
Felixstowe Kilbarron, is evenly balanced all through, 
and Mrs. Nagle’s Ch. Sulhamstead Thelma wears 
the purple with ease, Several elkhounds new to 
me came out, the principal being Lady Violet Hender- 
son’s puppy Gretel of Buscot, which earned her first 
challenge certificate at an early age. I do not think 
we have any dog to challenge the right of precedence 
of Mr. J. Hopkinson’s Rugg av Glitre. Keeshonds 
must have increased the number of their admirers, 
most of them being in full coat. Baroness Burton’s 
Dochfour Hendrik, bred by Mrs. Wingfield Digby, 
after being made the best puppy and novice, was 
placed second in the open to Mrs. Gambier’s Den 
Helder, the chief of the other sex being Mrs. J. C. 
Moore’s Berthl v. d. Maiblume. 

Chows proclaimed beyond doubt that they are 
now a force in the canine world, putting up a wonder- 
ful entry alike in numbers and looks. Lady Faudel- 
Phillips’ Pu-An of Amwell picked up some firsts on 
his way to the open, in which he was runner up to 
Mrs. Vickers’ Su S’Tsun of Five Ash, and her Wan 
Li of Amwell was at the head of the bitches. Mrs. 
Mannooch had a strong team in a company that 
included most of the alumni. 

The terriers made a show in themselves, filling 
most of the galleries, and what a lot of little aristo- 
crats they were. Some of the principal winners may 
be mentioned in abbreviated form: Mr. E. T. Tree’s 
Ch. Cragsman O’King and Mr, J. W. Hall’s Warland 
Winkipop, Airedales; Mr. J. Hopwood’s Staunch 
Swell and Miss E. Bourke’s Alleyn Harmony, smooth 
fox terriers ; Mr. A. A. W. Simmonds’ Epping Extract 
and Mr. A. G. Ching’s Morlais Flowergirl, wires ; Mrs. 
Pacey’s Dornie Busybody and Wolvey Wish, West 
Highland white terriers ; Mr. A. G. Cowley’s Albourne 
Barty and Mrs. Burrell and Mr. J. Vanson’s Little- 
bury Holly, Scottish; Mrs. Foster Rawlins’ Potford 
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Pibroch and Mrs. A. H. Salisbury’s Salismore Mustard, 
Dandie Dinmonts. 

Anyone desirous of understanding what a bloodhound’s 
head should be like cannot do better than take the first oppor- 
tunity of studying that of Mr. Henry Hylden’s Ch. Dark of 
Brighton before the old warrior disappears into that retirement 
that he has so well earned. Here will be seen to perfection 
the features after which breeders aspire, but which only appear 
occasionally. Much importance is rightly attached to the 


head properties of any breed as being indicative of character 
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and high breeding, though I do not belong to the school that 
makes a fetish of them to the exclusion of such important 
matters as legs, feet and body. Mr. Hylden’s News of Brighton, 
much improved since I first saw him, has quality of head and 
excellent bone as well. First in the limit class, he was defeated 
in the open by his sire, the aforesaid Dark. Mrs. Edmunds is 
doing a lot of good by bringing out hounds that have the best 
of legs and feet, with typical heads, relying upon balance all 
round rather than the production of one point to perfection at 
the expense of the others. Moreover, she trains them so well 
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that they come into the ring with lots of confidence, right up 
on their toes and everyone knows how much difference that 
makes. Her Ledburn Bayou, the champion bitch, is keeping 
up the continuity of the strain. 
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The many thousands who attended the great Show will, I 
am sure, re-echo Lord Lonsdale’s observation at the Kennel 
Club dinner, ‘‘ I have had lots of fun, and some of my greatest 
fun has been among my dogs.” A. CROXTON SMITH. 





THE GARDEN of LES BRUYERES, CAP FERRAT 


THE RESIDENCE OF H.R.H. 
O garden on the Riviera gives its owner more pleasure 
than does Les Bruyéres to the Duke of Connaught, 
whose southern home it is and who has succeeded in 
evolving from a very bare, uninteresting piece of land 
a springtime Paradise. The charm of simplicity is a 
delusion, though a pleasant one, as the character of this land 
required careful study and even the undoing of much that had 
been begun, and fresh starts made along different lines. Experi- 
ence has now come to the assistance of enthusiasm, and the 
planting and general lay-out as they now are are most attractive. 
The duke has been ably seconded by his equerry, Major Berkley 
Levitt, whose knowledge of all things horticultural was quite 
indispensable. In a very short time and in a comparatively 
difficult situation a lovely garden has come into being. 

The road through Cap Ferrat passes the gates of Les Bruyéres, 
which is on the east of the Cap and faces east, looking towards 
the mountains of the Grande Corniche and Cap d’Ail. The 
short drive between lawns planted with eucalyptus and rare 
conifers terminates in the gravel sweep in front of the villa; 
its steep double flight of steps sets it well above the garden. 
Except for the balustrade bordering the gravel sweep, no archi- 
tectural aids to garden planning have been resorted to, The 
balustrade ornamented with terra cotta jars and draped with 
kennedya is the foreground of beautiful and ever-changing 
scenery; overhung by the Riviera pine tree, beneath which 
General Schabliakine roses are bedded on the lower terrace; the 
middle distance, with its semi-tropical eucalyptus and cypresses, 
is softly outlined against the sapphire sea. 

From the villa, the morning light makes of this terrace and 
the one immediately beneath it a perfect feast of beauty when 
the roses are in bloom, the blue of ceanothus massed below the 
parapet in sharp contrast to the rich pink and cream of the 
Schabliakine rose. Would that the transient dawn light could 
remain long enough to be caught and kept ; but so fleeting is it, 
and sochangeful is the lighting on the wide panorama of sea and 
mountain that it remains for ever but a memory picture. 


G. R. Ballance. THE BALUSTRADE, WITH 


THE DUKE 





THE MOUNTAINS OF THE CORNICHE BEYOND. 


OF CONNAUGHT. 


The main part of the garden is laid out in wide grass walks, 
the borders of which are a riot of colour. The earliest days of 
spring paint the feathery mimosa trees bright gold; these are 
planted to allow vistas of the mountains, one specially charming 
picture, a great favourite of the duke’s, being a mimosa-framed 
glimpse of the thousand year old rock village of Eze clinging to 
its sun-baked heights—a vignette in bright reality. 

The mimosas are no sooner past their first glory than the 
early bulbs take up the task of jewelling the glades. In February 
the broad grass way starting from near the house and ending at 
the garden-house, has an inconsequent border of thickly strewn 
daffodils mingling with Anemone fulgens and yellow crocuses, 
their gay colours showing well against silver rhus and the grey- 
green of echium foliage. The trees used everywhere to’ form 
barriers between the flower-edged grass rides are so informally 
planted that a list of them would only give the impression of a 
catalogue, but, when seen, each one takes its graceful place and 
proper value in a cunningly executed colour scheme: here a 
tamarisk or a cryptomeria, there a Japanese maple lending 
their rich tints to outline the daintier shades of the cherries, 
and wistaria. This particular wistaria is a very handsome 
specimen and was famous for its symmetrical lines and abundant 
bloom before it adorned Les Bruyéres : so famous that the keener 
members of the gardening fraternity of the Riviera cast many an 
envious glance upon it. Transplanting seems to have done it 
good, and it now out-rivals its own fame in the position it 
occupies, the central one at the head of the widest of the 
grass glades. 

The old jars of creamy earthenware were never so attractive 
in their ancient rdle in the Provencale oil mills as they are 
here, overflowing with rose-pink ivy geraniums and surrounded 
by great grey green bushes of echium, with their dark blue 
pyramids of flower. The dwarf cypresses give dark relief 
to the clear green of the springtime lawn; and the richly 
shaded Darwin tulips, planted in drifts of different colour 
combinations, swirl in and out of the little bays formed by the 
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ECHIUMS AND TULIPS. 


G. R. Ballance. A MAGNIFICENT MIMOSA. Copyright “C. L*” 
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giant echiums. The crazy stepping- 

stones in the grass lead along one 

: of the rides to the far end of the 

’ go garden, where stands a stone sundial 

jain overshadowed by one elegant taper- 

ihe: ing cypress, wistaria-draped, and 

surrounded by heaths and mauve 

pansies, with pink schizanthus, blue 

nemophila, roses and _ lavender 

grouped and massed around. This 

corner never fails to delight, 

from whichever side one ap- 
proaches it. 

Here another broad grass ride 
leads from the bottom of the 
garden along the side farthest from 
the house; it is like all the other 
rides, a miracle of spring colours, 
blended and contrasted with the help 
of the tulip, the daffodil, the anemone 
and the crocus, in all their different 
frocks; then, after passing the little 
garden-house, the visitor reaches the 
rosery. The most rustic of pergolas 
has been made here, owing nothing 
to architecture and all its true 
beauty to the exquisite fabrics which 
have woven themselves upon it. 
Inside the green aisle Clematis 
Armandii trails down the whole 
length, and jasmine clothes the rough 
supports ; but outside, myriads of 
roses deck the top and sides, which 
are entirely hidden by blooms of 
many colours. The whole length 
of the pergola is white and gold on 
both sides, with Madonna lilies rising 
from the aubrietia-edged beds, their 
purity set off by the blue cinerarias 
among which they stand. To the 
right a rose garden fills the air with 
perfume and beauty, but it cannot 
divert the gaze from the roses, 
clematis and lilies of the pergola. 

The iron in the soil of Cap 
Ferrat is supposed to account for 
its name. SBe this as it may, it 
makes for much added interest in 
the colour effects in the local 
gardens. Take, for instance, the 
great earthenware jar at the head 
of the crazy pavement stair, one of 
two similar stairs converging on the 
jar. The paving and rough-hewn 
stone edging are in warm-tinted 
local stone with streaks of iron-red, 
so the contrast may be imagined 
with nemophila along the sides and 
General Schabliakine roses above. 

The water garden is a miniature 
and is the most recently developed 

A STUDY IN BLUE feature here, so it cannot yet be 
expected to prove what is to be the 
most successful treatment ; but the 
rock garden above it has already a 
charm of its own. To judge by 
its name, Les Bruyéres should be 
notable for its heaths; but, while 
local heaths do well, the English 
specimens vanish after one year’s 
sojourn in this climate. Not so 
other rock plants, of which a 
delightfully varied collection has 
been made on the brink of the pool 
and rocks around it. It has been 
found more satisfactory to use only 
English grown plants and seeds, so 
lavender, correa, grevillea, thyme 
and rosemary flourish, along with 
aquilegia, both blue and purple, 
white broom and saxifrage, all of 
which would be found in similar 
situations in England. But such 
treasures as the finest types of 
Japanese azalea and the more un- 
common variegated dwarf brooms 
are, indeed, rare anywhere in March 
and April. Earlier days even than 
this have seen the passing of the 
Japanese iris. It is impossible to 
enumerate the attractive denizens 
of this rock and water garden; 
indeed, the list will never be com- 
plete, as the fascination of making 

the collection is ever fresh. 
G. R. Ballance. A CORNER OF THE ROCK GARDEN. Copyright “C. L.” MARGHERITA BALLANCE. 
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EYOND being fitted with a head-collar, which can be 

done when it is a few months old, the less handling a 

foal gets the better. The mare will have been taken 

into the stables several times during the first year to 

have her feet trimmed and, perhaps, for shelter during 
rough weather, 
and the foal will 
have followed her, 
so by the time it 
is one year old it 
will be more or 
less used to a loose 
box. After the 
foal is weaned 
and eating grass, 
opportunity can 
be taken to induce 
it to feed out of 
a salver and to 
follow the groom. 
By imperceptible 
degrees the groom 
can accustom it to 
be touched allover 
and gradually to 
be led about the 
paddock. It is 
wrong to attempt 
to lead it holding 
on to the head- 
collar; the lunge- 
rein should be 
hooked on and 
held coiled in the 
left hand, while 
the right hand holds it about a yard from the nose-band (Fig. 1). 
Then, if the youngster should start back or try to draw away. 
there can be a certain amount of play, and it is rot necessary 
to pull him up short, which might have the effect of making him 
struggle and, perhaps, throw himself down, or he might break 
loose and thus gain the first krowledge of his power. The 
lunge-rein can be paid out and the horse gradually checked 
and then drawn forward again to the salver of oats, without 
which the breaker should never approach his pupil at this early 
stage. This is the time to teach the young horse by progressive 
steps to tolerate being tied up in a loose box. There is usually 
no difficulty until he becomes three and a half years old ard 
serious har.dling begins. Then, for the first time, the realisation 
must come that restraint is meant ard that his days of freedom 
are over. 

A word of warning is necessary here. It is a mistake to 
make pets of our youngsters, although I know the temptation 
is great. Young horses are beautiful and fascinating creatures. 
One is greatly attracted by the look in their eyes, at once inquisi- 
tive and shy, and it is so easy to obtain some response to hand- 
feeding and petting. But the transition from this friendliness 
to the rigours of serious breaking is too great; he will come 
to expect from us caressess and tit-bits, he will follow us about 
expecting them; then comes the day when we have to make 
him fly before us and to teach him that he can never please 
himself or act on his own initiative. If we treat him like a 
companionable dog for the first three and a half years of his 
life, and therceforward as a slave, if we have to set him difficult 
tasks ard to exact implicit 
obedierce, thus changing his 
life of ease into one of irksome 
toil—all this, besides being 
unfair, is unpractical. It is 
increasing the breaker’s diffi- 
culties and making the lot of 
the horse harder. 

It is wise, therefore, from 
the earliest handling, to pat 
the horse on the shoulder and 
give him a nibble of oats only 
in return for some act of 
obedience, however small, such 
as allowing a foot to be picked 
up or allowing himself to be 
led in a circle; but to caress 
him and to reward him indis- 
criminately, and for no other 
reason than that one feels well 
disposed, is meaningless and 
may give a wrong impression. 
The need for this injunction will 
become clearer as the breaking 
proceeds. 

The first sign of trouble will 
usually be when the surcingle 
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LONG-REIN DRIVING 


By Lieut.-CoLONEL SIDNEY G. GOLDSCHMIDT. 





1.—‘ The lunge-rein should be hooked on and held coiled in tke left hand, while the right hand 
holds it about a yard from the nose-band.” 





2.—-Detail of the long-rein driving tackle, showing the bearing rein 
holding the horse’s head and neck correctly. 
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is buckled on, but if this is done very gradually there need be 
none of the battles and struggles which so often accompany 
the first girthing. Roughly and hastily done, it may cause the 
young horse to throw himself down and to struggle with the 
greatest violence, and with the risk of injury. If the surcingle 
is first laid across 
his back, then 
quietly passed 
urder his belly 
and buckled 
loosely, I have 
never found that 
the three year old 
will resent it at 
all. It should then 
be tightened hole 
by hole. When he 
will er.dure reason- 
ably tight girthir.g 
hecan be led about 
with it on. 

The next step 
will be the sub- 
stitution of the 
long-rein saddle 
for the surcingle, 
and he will be 
ready for the pre- 
liminary course of 
long reins. 

There are 
many objects 
attained by driv- 
ing a horse in a 
circle, with the 
breaker standing in the centre, guiding and controlling him by 
means of a pair of long reins. In this position he is nearer to 
being master of the situation than when borne along on the horse’s 
back. Being more or less anchored to the ground, the breaker 
can exert a more marked pressure on the bit than he would 
as a rider, and he is thus able to induce a feeling of powerlessness, 
which has a wonderful moral effect on the horse. 

ILong-rein driving has the following uses : 

1.—A horse can be quickly made to believe that it is absolutely 
necessary to move forward when asked to do so, and to stop when 
pressure is put on his mouth, This is the beginning of horse-control, 
and the learning of these two lessons must precede all other teaching. 

2.—The preliminary mouthing is best carried out by means of this 
useful method, and the horse cannot carry his head incorrectly. 

3.—The rudiments of the aids are more quickly learned in the 
long-rein tackle. 

4.—Owing to the advantageous position of the breaker and the 
feeling of helplessness mentioned above, a fresh and refractory horse is 
more quickly and effectively subdued by this than by any other means. 

5.—The breaker is in a much safer position than on the horse’s 
back, where he is, to a large extent, at the horse’s mercy—e.g., a fresh 
horse on a tar-macadam road. 

6.—The horse, having no weight on his back, is far less likely to 
injure tendons, ligaments, bones, or joints, if he is immature, in soft 
condition or over-fresh. 

7.—As a time-saving method of exercising hunters and polo ponies 
it has no equal. A horse is more effectively exercised by an hour in 
the long reins than by two and a half hours trailing along a road, and, 
moreover, there is nothing edu- 
cative about the latter, unless 
the groom is exceptionally 
energetic and expert, whereas 
in the long-rein tackle his mouth, 
carriage, wind, and muscle are 
all benefiting, and his legs are 
not suffering to the extent they 
would if carrying a weight. 

It is, however, a method 
that must be carefully studied 
and scientifically practised, or 
much harm may be done. 
I have seen it carried out in a 
way that would make the 
angels weep. <A horse is very 
quickly and irretrievably ruined 
by incorrect long reining, but 
it has a quality in common 
with many other things of this 
life—it involves no greater 
trouble, time, or exertion to 
carry it out correctly than in- 
correctly ; but there is no royal 
road to learning how to do it, 
and, like every other art, all 
the details must be mastered 
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3.-—‘‘It is well to begin with a straight bar bit with keys 
hanging to it.” 


and then carefully practised till proficiency is acquired. Colonel 
Geoffrey Brooke (‘‘ Horse Sense and Horse Mastership ’’) 
recommends that it is best to practise on an old and experi- 
enced horse before attempting to “long rein” a green one. 
This is a good idea, providing such an animal is available. In 
a battery or cavalry regiment there will be plenty, and possibly, 
a few in the transport of a battalion, but the civilian may find a 
difficulty. But if a man begins with the reins fastened to the 
nose-band and has the horse inside a suitable enclosure, then, 
providing he masters the principles and details, he need not 
go far wrong. 

The subject has been dealt with in “Illustrated Horse- 
Breaking ’’ (H. M. Hayes), but I have found it necessary to 
modify considerably the system laid down in his book. 

The saddle invented by Hayes for long-rein driving serves 
its purpose well. I have, however, found that the overcheck 
bearing-rein he recommends unsuitable for breaking the saddle 
horse. From the first day the horse is bitted we must have 
constantly before us the correct carriage of the head and neck, 
and the only contrivance I know of that will produce it is a 
bearing-rein modelled on the old-fashioned harness bearing-rein. 
Not only does this ensure the horse carrying his head correctly, 
but, if it is accurately adjusted, the horse can obtain ease for 
himself as soon as he adopts the correct carriage of head and 
neck (Fig. 2). This is in accordance with the principles of 
horse-breaking ; in 
order to obtain 
ease a horse has NY 
to perform some NS 
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4.—Lunging whip, stick 6oins. long. 


to the rings of the bit by means of spring hooks, which are 
easily and quickly detached. The driving reins should be of 
light web and be 22ft. long, and should also have spring hooks 
for fastening to the bit. 

It will be of great assistance if the long-rein driving is 
carried out in an enclosure a few yards greater in diameter than 
the circle made by the horse at the full extent of the reins. If 
the horse is circled in the middle of a field he is apt to try to get 
uway from the centre, and sometimes his efforts are so determined 
that the breaker will be dragged off his feet. It will be necessary 
for him to hang on to the reins, and such violent pulling must 
hurt and bruise the bars of the mouth and thus retard the break- 
ing. This is obviated by long reining inside an enclosure, school, 
or manége. It is a good plan to make a ring of sheep hurdles. 
Inside this the horse realises that there is nothing for it but 
to go round and round, and, being surrounded by this barrier, 
he thinks he cannot get away, and so does not attempt it. A 
course of long reins is greatly simplified by this. 

The breaker should stand in the middle and the horse should 
circle round him (Fig. 5). The breaking-bit should be in the horse’s 
mouth, and, to begin with, one rein only should be hooked to 
the nose-band. There may be difficulty at first in making the 
horse move forward, in which case an assistant can lead him 
on a few paces. If the horse still shows reluctance to go forward, 
the bearing rein should be unhooked. When the horse circles 
freely one way round, the exercise must be repeated to the 
other hand. 

In order to stop the horse, it may be necessary at first to 
drop the whip and to shorten the rein gradually until he is 
drawn into the centre. While this is being done the breaker 
should call ‘‘ Whoa!” repeatedly, so that the horse may come 
to associate this word with stopping. Soon he will learn to 

stop when the 
point of the whip 
is lowered and 
““Whoa’” is 
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movement. 
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The next stage will be to hook both reins on to the bit, 
but we must continue to lunge the horse on the inner rein only ; 
the outer rein should be left quite slack and should extend round 
the horse’s quarters from the bit to the driver’s hand. The horse 
having been practised in moving forward with the lunge-rein 
fastened to the bit, and if we are careful to leave the outer rein 
sufficiently slack, there will be no difficulty in getting him to go 
with two reins. Then we must gradually tighten the outer rein 
until we have an even feeling on both sides of the mouth, and until 
the horse is moving with his hind feet in the same circle as his 
fore feet. 

For the early lessons it is useful to have an assistant always 
present, especially before the breaker has become expert him- 
self. He is apt, in turning a horse, to overdo the pull on the 
outer rein, turn the horse completely round, and entangle the reins 
round the hoops of the saddle. If this happens, there is nothing 
for it but to induce the horse to stand still until the assistant 
can get to his head, turn him round the reverse way, disentangle 
the reins, and then set him going again on the circle. But 
this should only be necessary when both the horse and breaker 
are beginners. 

When the correct adjustment between the two reins has 
been made, the veins must be held in one hand (the left for the left 
circle and the right for the right circle). The first two fingers 
separate the reins, which are held by the little finger (Fig. 6). 
It is not possible to keep an even feeling on the reins, or the 





7.—These are both incorrect. In the left hand illustration the outer rein is too loose, with the result 
that the horse is carrying its hind quarters outside the circle described by its forefeet. In the 
right-hand illustration the outer rein is too tight, with the result that the horse is carrying its 


hind legs inside the track. 


correct adjustment, with a rein in each hand; and, further, to 
attempt to use the whip held in the same hand as a rein must 
cause a jerk which is communicated to the horse’s mouth. By 
the time the horse is moving freely with the two reins in use 
the correct adjustment of the bearing rein should have been 
obtained. 

The breaker must, as soon as both reins come into play, 
exercise the greatest care to keep the track of the hind legs in 
that of the fore legs, for if they are 
carried outside the track of the fore legs 
the horse will be behind his bit, while 
if they describe a circle smaller than 
the circle of the fore legs, if it does not 
cause the horse to stop, he will be on the 
bit and pulling (Fig. 7). 

Too much must not be attempted 
at first. When the horse has been 
circling for some time to one hand (let 
us say to the right) he should be 
quietly stopped by an even pull on 
both reins, accompanied by the word 
““ Whoa” and the lowering of the point 
of the whip. The breaker should then 
take the whip in the right hand (as 
well as the reins), take hold of the 
outer rein with his left hand about a 
yard down, and at the same time let 
the inner rein slip through his right 
hand for about a yard. This has the 
effect of turning the horse outwards— 
1.e., to the left about—the outer rein 
pulling on the mouth round the quarter. 
Both reins should then be taken in the 
left hand (with the whip in the right), and 
should again be adjusted till the horse 
is once more “ tracking true.’’ For the 
turn to the other hand these movements, 
etc., must, of course, be reversed. 

Later, when the horse has become 
docile, willing, and proficient, the turns 
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6.—Two views of the hand holding the reins correctly for long- 
rein driving. 


can be made without stopping longer than is necessary to 
complete the turn, first at the walk, then at the trot, and then 
at the canter. 

When thus turning him on the move it is best to take a 
pace towards him to avoid jerking his mouth as he springs 
forward, which he should do without a pause, in the new direc- 
tion. In long-reining big horses these 
turns on the move are unnecessary 
exercises, but the training of the polo 
pony is greatly facilitated by teaching 
him to jump round at the canter. 

We should not consider the horse 
proficient in the long reins until he will 
do all the above exercises with the outer 
rein on the saddle (kept in place by the 
iron hoop), and the course is not finished 
until he will walk, trot, and canter at 
the breaker’s bidding. 

At the canter (Fig. 8) the horse 
must always lead correctly—+.e., with 
the inner legs. If, in the course of 
circling, he changes either in front 
or behind or both, the breaker may 
take it for granted that he has un- 
intentionally given some _ indication. 
The point in the circle where the horse 
requires carefully watching to see that 
he does not change his legs, is the 
point nearest to his stable or to the 
gate through which he enters and leaves 
the enclosure. 

The horse should only be driven in 
a circle from the side, never in front of 
the breaker, because, in the latter case, 
the horse can only lighten the pull 
on the long reins by getting behind the 
bit, which we must always be at great pains to avoid. Further, 
if a horse moves forward freely, he will come into the bit with 
more or less of a jerk, and, anyway, even at a walk, a man cannot 
move as quickly as a horse without greater exertion than he will 
relish. If the breaker wishes to take a horse along the road in 
the long reins, he should only do so when the horse is no longer 
fresh, and he should walk alongside him with the. reins so 
adjusted that there is an even feel on the mouth, the outer 





8.—The horse cantering in a circle in the long reins. The breaking tackle properly adjusted. 
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9.—‘ If the breaker wishes to take a horse along the road in the long reins, he should only do so when the horse is no 
longer fresh, and he should walk alongside him with the reins so adjusted that there is an even feel on the mouth, 
the outer rein round the quarter or saddle hoop, and the inner rein straight to the hand.” 


rein round the quarter or saddle hoop, and the inner rein 
straight to the hand (Fig. 9). 

As regards teaching the horse to obey the remaining aid— 
viz., the leg—I will not go into this in detail here, as a full de- 
scription will appear later. Suffice it to say that the preliminary 
training for this, which should always begin with the breaker on 
foot, can, in the case of a free-moving, impetuous horse, be 
advantageously carried out when he is in the bearing-rein. 

We now see that the stages through which a horse should 
pass in the long reins are: 





1.—Lunging to either hand with one rein fastened to the nose-band, 
with a breaking-bit in the horse’s mouth. (This is to teach free forward 
movement.) 

2.—Lunging to either hand with both reins fastened to the bit, the 
outer rein loose and round the quarter, (This is to accustom him to 
both reins.) 

3.—Gradual tightening of the outer rein until there is an even feel 
of both reins. (This is to teach him to track true, to slow up, and to 
stop.) 

4.—Turning about to either hand at the walk, trot, and canter, with 
the necessary changes of legs, the outer rein round the quarter. 


5.—Circling and turning about to either hand at the walk, trot, and 
canter, with the necessary change of legs, the outer rein round the 
saddle hoops. 

6.—At some period during the above the bearing-rein must be 
adjusted. 

7.—At some period during the above a suitable snaffle must be 
selected and substituted for the breaking-bit. 

8.—At some period during the above the horse must be saddled 
and mounted. 

When deciding on the duration of a course of long-rein 
driving, the breaker must not lose sight of the fact that its 
objects are twofold—firstly, to teach a horse obedience ; secondly, 
to set him up, give him muscle, improve his action and his wind, 
and get him strong and active enough for mounted work. The 
first object is quickly attained, but because we can get the horse 
moving freely, calmly, and obediently round the circle at all 
paces up to the canter, we must not think that we have finished. 
It may seem monotonous to go on doing the same thing day 
after day when the horse can do it with such ease, but the breaker 
will find such improvement in all the items mentioned as the 
secondary objects of long reining that he will be well advised 
to continue for two or three weeks at the very least. 


FORTY YEARS BACK 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HAT our language is always subtly and imperceptibly 
changing is a commonplace, and the minor branch 
of it, golfing language, doubtless changes with it. 
Nevertheless, I was rather surprised to find, the other 
day, how much it appeared to have changed. 

Some little time ago a kind friend sent me a present of a 
book which is probably rather rare nowadays. It is called 
“Golfing,” and was published by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers 
of Edinburgh in 1887. I was idly and drowsily reading it 
before a nice warm fire when, at the end, I came across the 
“Glossary of technical terms employed in the game of golf,” 
and it occurred to me to enquire how many of these terms 
had now passed out of general use. As the result, I counted no 
fewer than a dozen which it seemed fair to set down as obsolete 
or, to use a word which I never met with save in the Ordnance 
“Vocabulary of Stores,” obsolescent. 1887 is not so very long 
ago. To be sure, it is forty years ago, but, at any rate, I was 


‘then a golfer of some three years’ standing. I should hardly 


have expected such changes. 

I admit that in that glossary there was only one word 
which stumped me so that I could not translate it. ‘The others 
have only a rather pleasantly archaic sound in my ears. That 
one word was “ scruff.” Hands up those golfers who know 
what “ scruff” means. In itself it is a delightful word, and 
reminds one of “ scruts,”” which Mr. Max Beerbohm invented 
for his parody of Mr. Arnold Bennett in his “ Christmas 
Garland.” Perhaps one ought to guess what it means, for it 
is decidedly onomatopeic. It signifies “ slightly razing the 
ground in striking,” and so is akin to Mr. Guy Ellis’s verb 
“to grumph.” It is also slightly suggestive of “ dunch,” 


which must, I think, have been coined to desctibe a particularly 
terrific shot by James Braid. 

There have been so many alterations in clubs and club- 
making that, in this respect, old words are bound to have fallen 
out and new words to have come in. ‘‘ Mashie,”’ for instance, 
does not occur in my glossary. ‘ Scare,” which, of course, 
is there, has become obsolescent, since nearly all clubs are to-day 
made with a socket, and, for the same reason, we hear less often 
of “ whipping.” I am not quite sure that I should have known 
what ‘“‘ rind” meant. It does, in fact, mean “a strip of cloth 
under the leather to thicken the grip.” ‘That strip of cloth 
still survives, but in a sadly attenuated, almost atrophied form. 
To-day we all—some of us not very wisely perhaps—use the 
overlapping grip, and so the thinnest possible handle ; in 1887 
men held their clubs as nature intended them to, and for that 
purpose they had nice, fat, comfortable, padded grips. It 
would be almost pedantic to-day to call a driver a “ play-club,” 
though some who “ love old friends, old wine and old books ” 
still do so, and it is pleasant to hear them. And then there is 
the adjective “ grassed,” which the author of the glossary 
interprets as “said of a club whose face is slightly spooned 
or sloped backwards.” There is, I think, something quaint 
and engaging about it. I wish I could use it without self- 
consciousness, for I like it better than “ set-back” or even 
than “ lofted,” though this last is a highly respectable word, 
and I love “ lofting iron,’ which to-day is hardly ever heard 

As regards the actual play, “‘ swipe’ has now degenerated 
into slang and is rather a term of reproach, akin to “ slog,” 
but the glossary gravely records it as “‘ a full driving stroke.” 
I knew it was so used in such older books as “‘ The Golfer’s 
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Manual,” by “A Keen Hand,” but I should have thought 
that by 1887 it was already out of date. Perhaps the author 
was of a conservative turn of mind and was determined to 
retain it. Though we all talk about a “ baffy,” we do not 
often use the verb to baff, as meaning to strike the ground 
with the sole of the club. ‘“‘ Sclaff” we use, but this, oddly 
enough, does not appear. It is interesting, as showing how 
much less good lies used to be, to find “ jerking” set down 
as a virtuous shot, with directions for the playing of it; “ the 
club,”’ we are told, “ should strike with a quick cut behind the 
ball and stop on reaching the ground.” For that matter Mr. 
Hutchinson gave us directions for the playing of this shot in 
the Badminton volume. ‘To-day the word is scarcely ever 
used save reproachfully as signifying a swing without smooth- 
ness or rhythm. A word that seems rather to have changed 
its meaning, at least to the extent of a fine shade or two, is 
“draw.” When we talk of a “ draw” we use the term in a 
complimentary sense. We apply it to a player who uses an 
artistic little hook, kept under control, to the greater length 
and glory of his driving. Mr. Hilton, we should say, drives 
with a shade of draw. My lexicographer did not think so 
well of it; he says it means “ to drive widely to the left hand 
(synonymous with hook and screw).” A screwed shot has the 
sound of a terrible and rather immoral ailment. A demon of 
weak-minded facetiousness prompts me to enquire whether 
it is due to too free a lifting of the right elbow. 

There is one word too seldom heard nowadays which 
used once upon a time to play a great part in reports of matches. 
This is “ steal’”’—‘‘ to hole an unlikely putt from a distance 
but not by a gobble.” It seems to me that when [ first read 
about golf, Willie Campbell or Archie Simpson or some other 
such hero was always saving or winning a hole by a “ long 
steal.” It is an admirable word in two ways. It conveys at 
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once a picture of a ball creeping on and on and falling into the 
hole at last, and a companion picture of the opponent robbed 
of the half or the hole that he believed to be safely his. Here 
is a word that deserves to be rescued from obscurity and 
reintroduced into everyday golfing language. So does “‘ made,” 
for that matter. “A player or his ball,” says my authority, 
“is said to be made when his ball is sufficiently near the 
hole to be played on to the putting green next shot.” 
We all know that, all of us who have any claim to be even 
semi-educated golfers, but we hardly ever use the phrase. 
Scottish golfers still do so, I think, but I speak as an English 
barbarian. 

In regard to the difficulties on the course, almost the only old 
word that has disappeared is “ fog,”’ which is defined as “ moss, 
rank grass.” ‘To-day we call it “ the rough ” as distinguished 
from that unlicensed and unrecognised word “ the fairway.” 
The author of the glossary would have called the fairway merely 
“the course” as meaning “ that portion of the links on which 
the game ought to be played.” ‘There is another word which 
I used once to hear, but never do now; I expected to find it 
in the glossary, but did not. I do not know how to spell it 
correctly, but I spell it ‘“‘ fozy.” Golfers used—unless I am 
romancing—to talk of a “fozy” lie, as meaning a lie rather 
soft and heavy. It was, I fancy, one not to be found in actual 
“fog,” but, rather, on the outskirts of the course, or even, by 
ill fortune, on the course itself. ‘The word was also sometimes 
applied to the shaft of a club, as meaning that it was soft, as 
opposed to steely. I suppose in many of these cases a new 
word has superseded the old, but, on the whole, it seems to 
me that the language of golf has been impoverished rather than 
enriched, Has it not also been vulgarised ? I wonder what 
the lexicographer would say if he knew that we talked openly 
about “‘ Bogey ” and “ birdies.” 
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A SEDGE WARBLER ON HER NEST. 


URING last season I had the fortune to visit a district 
where the sedge warbler was extremely abundant. 
Everywhere in the marshy areas, and even those 
areas some distance from the water, I frequently 
saw, and more frequently heard, this charming little 
warbler. The nesting sites found were numerous and in all 
states of progression, from the half-finished nest to that with 
full fledged young and even nests recently evacuated. The 
nests were found close to water, in reed beds, like the reed warbler, 
and, in fact, one nest so found might have passed for one of that 
bird, so nearly was it suspended in the manner of its cousin. 
I had the greatest difficulty in approaching this nest, even with 
a boat, and I would not have found it if I had not been looking 
for nests of the reed warbler and other decidedly aquatic birds. 
Nests were also found in low bushes and deeply buried in thick 
grasses, and also in the profuse and varied vegetation to be 
seen on the banks of sluggish streams. Only once were six 
eggs found in a nest, five being the usual complement. 

It was the last week in May when I first arrived in the 
district and found the first nest, with the bird sitting on five 
nearly fresh eggs. The nest was much more open than most 
nests observed, and the birds did not appear to show any fear when 
their home was approached, only leaving the eggs when I was 
just a few feet away. I thought this pair suitable both photo- 
graphically and for their lack of fear, so built my “hide” a 


few feet distant. Before I was many yards off the bird was 
back on the eggs. These birds were observed and photographed 
on the next two days, both birds incubating, and as I had to 
leave the district for only about ten days, I decided to leave 
the ‘“‘ hide ’’ in position, when I hoped to get the birds pictured 
feeding and attending to the young. On my return I expected 
to find the young ones successfully hatched, but the birds were 
still incubating. On examination, all five eggs were found to be 
clear or unfertile and I decided to leave the birds as they were 
and to see how long they would persevere in their attempt to 
bring out their young. They had now becn sitting about four- 
teen days, and I took the “hide”? away. <A week or so after 
this I found a nest with five chicks about four days old, and 
decided to transfer one to the birds first described if they were 
still sitting. That afternoon I happened to be near the first 
nest (it would be about a third of a mile distant from the rest 
with young), and found one of the birds on the nest. As I was 
working a teal with young near the nest next morning, I 
thought it would be a good chance to take one of the young 
ones away after I had finished. This I did, and, carrying the 
youngster in my hands and breathing on it to keep it warm, 
eventually put it into the nest with the five clear eggs, but 
removed three of them so as not to suddenly overcrowd the nest 
for the foster parents, the remaining eggs also acting as a support 
for the young bird. 
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I walked away about ten yards and waited. Almost im- 
mediately both birds returned, and on seeing a young bird at 
last there, they seemed to be overjoyed, and in the shortest 
time possible were hurriedly feeding the chick. The nest was 
not visited for some days, and when it was, the single youngster 
seemed to have grown beyond belief and would shortly leave the 
nest. Apparently, the undivided attention of its two new parents 
had resulted in its receiving the food of the usual five young 
birds, and it responded to these attentions in a marvellous way. 
I was very glad that I had brought about this arrangement, 
but, on telling these happenings to some friends, who are also 
bird lovers, it was suggested that I should have destroyed the 
clear eggs and nest and the birds would have nested again at 
once. This may be so, but why were the eggs unfertile ? It 
may have been that one of the birds had not been quite in 
condition and would have been in time for the next nest, or it 
might have been that one of the birds was truly sterile. This 
we can never tell, but from the photographs of the birds with 
the young from which I took a chick, it will be seen that 
the nest was overflowing with even four chicks left. The 
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overcrowding with five little birds would, to say the least of it, 
have been extremely uncomfortable. As it was, I had to prop up 
the nest with a twig as the ever-increasing weight of the young 
birds was sorely overtaxing the structural arrangements of their 
home. This nest was also a very open one, and very little had to 
be done in the way of removing grasses and foliage, which might 
have hidden the nest from the camera or caused out-of-focus 
results. .Many other nests were found, but they were all much 
more deeply hidden, and in order to get satisfactory photographic 
results and good observation a great deal of cutting away and 
“‘ gardening ’’ would have had to be done. This is most un- 
satisfactory in every way, as it not only detracts from the artistic 
point of view, but is also harmful to the welfare of the birds 
themselves, as it attracts their enemies and exposes the young 
to all the vagaries of our uncertain climate, be it overcast and 
heavy with rain or the other extreme of scorching sun, which is 
so distressing to even the old birds. This can be seen by their 
panting and with mandibles open suffering from intense thirst, 
and sometimes a great distance from suitable moisture to relieve 
them. Ian M. THOMSON. 
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COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
I—THE GREAT COURT. 


N everything that Henry VIII touched he left some 
mark of his personality. ‘There was a greatness in 
him that he could never wholly live down. When, 
at the end of his life, he turned to college founding, 
he suppressed two Cambridge colleges, Michaelhouse 

and King’s Hall, combined them into one, rushed the prelimin- 
aries through within nine months (between January and October, 
1546), and then died, leaving to the newly appointed authorities 
a jumble of buildings and his ambition of making out of them 
the biggest college in either University. The foundation of 
Trinity was an impulse, a large idea in Henry’s mind, craftily 
tended by a group of enthusiasts at Court and in the University. 
This cabal was not playing only for the formation of a new college. 


4) 4 ie 





Copyright. 1—THE GREAT GATE. 


Begun 1519 for King’s Hall. Left as it is by Nevile, 1615. 





A rival group at Court was urging the dissolution of both 
Universities. The founding of Trinity was Henry’s character- 
istic way of showing that he disapproved of dissolution. Charac- 
teristically, too, having once acted forcibly and on a large scale, 
he left the resulting problems of designing, building and financing 
to posterity. It was his whim to found a great college. He 
founded it. His faithful subjects had to work out the details 
as best they could. 

The Great Court of Trinity gives exactly this impression. 
Its two acres of lawn make clear to anyone that a great man 
had something to do with it. The place is on a grand scale. 
But its very size dwarfs the surrounding buildings. ‘They look 
inadequate, scarcely worthy this huge expanse. ‘They are small 
in scale, lacking homogeneity, 
though interesting designs 
: in themselves. There is some- 
Me thing makeshift about them. 
& s! As a matter of historical fact, 

Oa." that is exactly what they are. 
The early Masters found two 
small quadrangles, divided by 
gardens and lawns, with certain 
gates, halls, a chapel and other 
buildings. With nothing but 
the college funds, they had to 
make shift to compound, out 
of these scattered elements, a 
scheme worthy of its area. It 
is surprising they were so 
successful. But for two men, 
Thomas Nevile, Master 1593 
to 1615, and Ralph Symons, 
his architect, Henry’s great 
idea—which, in nature, was 
more of an opportunity—might 
never have materialised. 

The foundation of Trinity 
by Henry is not only a singular 
act on the part of a sovereign 
whose achievements were in 
the main destructive, it is 
the sole concrete reform that 
issued from the Reformation. 
Except for this last action, in 
the evening of his life, all the 
lofty ideals that the King had 
contemplated when he dissolved 
the religious houses were for- 
gotten. The revenues and 
estates with which he had 
talked of founding such institu- 
tions were dissipated among 
greedy courtiers. Out of it all 
came only a few additional 
bishoprics and Trinity. At 
one moment it had seemed 
that the Universities and col- 
leges themselves might share 
the fate of the abbeys. Their 
suppression was openly advo- 
cated at Court, and in 1544 an 
Act was passed empowering 
the King to dissolve any college 
and appropriate its possessions. 
The houses of the religious 
orders at the Universities were 
closing and, in most cases, being 
destroyed. In this situation the 
Cambridge authorities, says 
Strype, “looked about them 
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and made all the friends they could at Court to save themselves.” 
Their best friends were John Cheke, then tutor to the Prince 
of Wales; Thomas Smith, later Provost of Eton and then 
clerk to the Queen’s Council; and the Queen herself. On 
January 16th, 1546, a commission was appointed to enquire 
into the life and organisation of the Universities. Many believed 
that this was a prelude to their dissolution, though the personnel 
of the Cambridge Commission gave ground for hope. The 
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to be in the balance, wrote to the Queen, Katharine Parr, 
through Thomas Smith, imploring her advocacy. She replied 
(February 26th) : 


I (according to your desires) have attempted my lord the King’s Majesty 
for the establishment of your livelihood and possessions: in. which 

his Highness being such a patron to good learning, doth tender 
you so much, that he will rather advance learning and erect new occasion 
thereof so that learning may hereafter justly ascribe her 
very original whole conservation and sure stay to our Sovereign Lord. 


|. his Pee 


Copyright. 


members were Matthew Parker, then Vice-Chancellor and 
later Archbishop of Canterbury; John Redman, Warden of 
King’s Hall, chaplain to the King and, later, Master of Trinity ; 
and William Mey, President of Queen’s. The interest of 
the King in this step is shown by his calling for the report 
less than a week later, on January 21st. Of course it was 
not ready, but the Commission set to work with redoubled 
energy. The Senate, feeling the existence of the University 


3—THE FOUNTAIN. BUILT IN 
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In this conclusion we seem to catch an echo of the admirable 
woman’s tactful handling of the King. Almost on the same 
day the commissioners handed in their report and a summary 
of it, and Matthew Parker has preserved an account of Henry’s 
reception of it. How he— 

in a certain admiration said to certain of his lords which stood by, 


that he thought he had not in his realm so many persons so honestly 
maintained in living by so little land and rent, 
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Copyright. 6—LOOKING SOUTH-WEST: THE HALL, COMBINATION ROOM AND QUEEN’S GATE. 
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8.—KING EDWARD’S GATE. 
The clock dates from 1610. 
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and that he was unwilling to prejudice such worthy 
activities. ‘This was a great point gained. Im- 
mediately the Queen—and particularly her chaplain, 
Redman, Warden of King’s Hall—followed it up 
by reminding the King of his occasional idea of 
actually founding a college for the teaching of the 
reformed religion. Within a few days Henry 
moved. By the Act of 1544 he suppressed 
Michaelhouse and King’s Hall, and by early April 
a scheme was made out, largely by Redman, for 
their combination into a single new college. By 
May the two colleges were occupied by the com- 
missioners, and necessary building operations were 
on foot for joining them together. By Michaelmas 
the members of the new college were put in posses- 
sion and Redman was appointed Master. The 
letters patent founding the college proclaimed that 
it was “ for the amplification and establishment of 
the Christian and true religion, the extirpation of 
heresy and false opinion.” Of the sixty original 
members whom Henry nominated, all, it said, 
were Protestants. 

The buildings already in existence on the site 
eventually determined the plan of the new college. 
Originally, the area that is now the Great Court 
had been intersected by two lanes which, joining 
near the site of the fountain, formed the letter 
T. The cross-piece was called King’s Hall Lane, 
and ran from Trinity Street due west, passing just 
southward of the present Great Gate, across the 
site of the Master’s Lodge to the river. North 
of this lane were the buildings of King’s Hall. 
The upright stroke of the T was called Foul Lane, 
and ran south till it cut St. Michael’s, now Trinity, 
Lane, exactly where Queen’s Gate is now. Thus, 
two plots were formed either side of this lane. 
The southern half of the western one was occupied 
by Michaelhouse, founded by Hervey de Stanton in 
1324, a building consisting of three sides of a quad- 
rangle, the southerly one on the line of the existing 
buildings west of Queen’s Gate: the westerly 
one, containing the hall, on the site of the present 
Combination Room. Till Nevile built the existing 
hall in continuation of this range, the Michaelhouse 
hall remained in use. Its facade, with a charming 
oriel window of trefoil plan, was retained until 
Essex erected the present Combination Room in 
1771-74. ‘These buildings thus dictated the posi- 
tion of the south-western angle of the quadrangle. 
North of Michaelhouse was a building belonging 
to it called St. Gregory’s Hostel, which, apparently, 
ran northwards, on the site of the present hall. 
On the other side of Foul Lane the ground was 
largely occupied by Physwick Hostel, a small 
building of collegiate form, the gate-house of 
which was still standing in 1551. ‘The whole was 
taken possession of by Henry in 1546. The ground 
east of it bore St. Katharine’s Hostel, acquired 
by the new college in 1552. These hostels were in 
the nature of boarding-houses at a public school, 
for the most part in the possession of various 
colleges, but let to masters of arts for the reception 
of overflow students. 

King’s Hall, the master and members of which 
formed the nucleus of Henry’s new college, had been 
founded by Edward II between 1307 and 1316 in 
the quadrangular house of Robert de Croyland 
that stood west of the Great Gate and south of the 
chapel. Thus, after Peterhouse, this and Michael- 
house were the two oldest colleges in the University. 
But whereas Michaelhouse had specialised in 
receiving poor scholars as fellows, King’s Hall 
contained young men more like present-day under- 
graduates, who took up residence at about fourteen 
years of age and were not of ignoble extraction. 
In the fourteenth century Croyland’s house was 
destroyed after a new quadrangle had been built, 
north of the west end of the present chapel, 
of which the west side still remains. Gradually 
the college expanded. In 1426 a gateway was 
begun on King’s Hall Lane looking up Foul 
Lane, which is the existing King Edward’s 
Gate (Fig. 8), moved to its present position, 
some ninety yards north of where it formerly 
stood, in 1600. In 1464 a chapel was begun 
more or less on the site of the east end of 
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9—THE ORGAN AND SCREEN, FROM THE EAST. 


the existing chapel, and was finished in 1499. Already King’s 
Hall Lane had ceased to be a public thoroughfare. By 1489-90 
the north-east quarter of the Great Court had become a quad- 
rangle, with a range of chambers built in that year, east and west, 
forming its southern side and extending westwards to the site 
of the fountain. Then, in 1519, the present Great Gate was 
begun, with a wall enclosing the court to the east built across 
the lane. The gateway itself was soon completed, but the tower 
was not finished till 1535. This new gate and tower were 
taken as the main entrance to the new college, and thus deter- 
mined a diagonal of the quadrilateral. 

A plan is in existence that must date from about 1555, 
showing the scheme then projected for the court. Michaelhouse 
hall is shown, with screens and kitchens at its north end. King 

















11.—THE CHAPEL, LOOKING EAST. 
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10—THE ANTE-CHAPEL. 


Edward’s Gate forms the apex of a square projection into the 
court at its north-west angle. The north side is shown formed 
by a chapel, the south and east sides by regular ranges of cham- 
bers. At that time, moreover, a library was in contemplation, 
for which two alternative sites are given on the plan: one 
roughly in continuation westwards of the chapel, the other running 
from King Edward’s Gate eastward towards the Great Gate, 
with a long narrow court separating it from the chapel. For 
the time being work was being carried out on the Master’s 
Lodging—a length of three rooms being constructed where it 
joined the old kitchens (its present south end)—on a range 
connecting the lodge with King Edward’s tower, and on the 
chapel, contracts for which are dated 1555. At first its east end 
was to be flush with the east face of the gate-house. Eventually 
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12.—THE GEORGIAN BALDACHINO OVER THE ALTAR. 
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13.—TRINITY COLLEGE IN 1688, FROM LOGGAN’S ENGRAVING. 
The triple oriel window to the left of the Hall is that of the old Hall of Michaelhouse. 


it was extended two bays eastward, being finished in 1567 
and roofed partly, it is said, with the timber roof of the earlier 
chapel. In 1556-57 the range between the Great Gate and 
chapel was built. 

When, in 1593, Thomas Nevile was appointed Master, 
it is recorded that— 
he was struck by the remarkable absence of beauty in the buildings 
and the want of regularity in the ranges of chambers. 
Nothing had been done since the building of the chapel. The 
south and west sides of the court were represented by a medley 
of old buildings, and the court itself was almost divided in two 
by the detached south wing of King’s Hall. Whoever had made 
out the first plan of the court, Nevile found an able architect in 
Ralph Symons, who had already built Emmanuel College, was, 
later, the designer of the second court of St. John’s, and author 
of an abortive plan for King’s College. These men first built 
the east side of the court, next the south end, including Queen’s 
Gate, dated 1597, and then, in 1600, opened up the north- 
west corner by moving King Edward’s Gate to its present 
position and demolishing the ranges that adjoined it. Mean- 
while the range that still continues the chapel westward had 
been built, and the library housed in its attic, and the south 
(1489) range of King’s Hall, that divided the court in two, de- 
molished. At the same time the Master’s Lodge was extended 
northwards to join the library range. In 1602 the remarkable 
fountain in the middle of the court was begun, and in 1604 and 
1605 the present hall and kitchen respectively. Before he died 
Nevile had already begun the magnificent arcaded court that 
bears his name, to the west of the hall, paying for all he built 
out of his own purse. Nevile is also responsible for the insertion 
in the gate towers of the statues that now adorn them, and 
which, it is interesting to find, were carved in London. When 
finished, they, their niches and most of the carving appear to 
have been painted in gay colours. Loggan’s view, taken about 
1688, shows the court as Jeft by Nevile and Symons, and the 
skill with which it had been formed into a unity. The hall 
oriel provided a centre to the long west side, the oriel of the old 
hall being balanced by that of the Master’s Lodge, the two 
porches to the hall and the lodge accentuating the symmetry. 
Similarly Queen’s Gate was built opposite King Edward’s 
Gate. Symons certainly felt the difficulty of preventing so 
large an area from swamping its surrounding buildings. Some 
such feeling would seem to have dictated the erection of the 
fountain in the middle of the court. Our illustrations (Figs. 
3, 5, and 6) show what an important part it plays in all views 
of this great space, forming a centre to every coup d’eil, and so, 
by relegating the buildings beyond to the role of background, 
preventing complaints as to their relative insignificance. 


The fountain (Fig. 3), probably designed by Symons, re- 
mains among the most successful essays of the Early Renaissance, 
although it was taken down and reconstructed, with slight 
alterations of detail, in 1716, It is a curious amalgam of Gothic 
and Italian, in which, in spite of the Renaissance character of 
the finishing, Gothic construction prevails. The arches have 
the four-centred curve of Late Gothic, and the flying ogee 
ribs that form the cupola are similar to those sometimes found 
in Late Gothic steeples. The use of strapwork is singularly 
successful for the pediments over the arches, because it is kept 
small in scale. ‘The water supply for this fountain is of very 
great age. A conduit was originally laid down in 1325 for the 
convent of Franciscan Friars that stood on the site of Sidney 
Sussex College. The source is still in a field on the road to 
Madingley. In the time of the friars, the pipe, no doubt, ran 
under King’s Hall Lane, a few yards to the south of the 
line on which the fountain now stands. On the dissolution of 
the convent Henry VIII gave the pipe line to his new college. 

The chapel is a logical, if lifeless, example of late Perpen- 
dicular Gothic. Beyond the interest felt in its construction 
by Queens Mary and Elizabeth, its design has little for us. 
Its woodwork dates from the early years of the eighteenth 
century, when the east window was filled up and the present 
impressive baldachino erected over the altar (Fig. 12). The 
organ, by Smith, and screen, date from the close of the seven- 
teenth century. The painted decoration and the stained glass 
windows are the work of Westcott and Lightfoot, carried out 
during the ’seventies. But the whole building acquires dis- 
tinction from the magnificent statue of Newton, by Roubiliac, 
in the ante-chapel. This will be illustrated next month on the 
occasion of Newton’s tercentenary. It was set up in 1755 as 
the gift of Robert Smith, the Master, and places Roubiliac 
securely among the great sculptors. It is one of the few works 
of sculpture executed in this country that have the power to 
move deeply the spectator. Roubiliac’s authorities were the 
portrait by Thornhill in the Master’s Lodge, and the death 
mask, taken by Rysbrach, now in the library. The poise and 
draping of the figure gives it a restrained and dreamy majesty. 
Many poets have been moved by this work of art, not the worst 
having contributed these lines to the World in 1756: 

Behold (a prism w.thin his hands) 

Absorb’d in thought, great Newton stands ! 

Such was his solemn, wonted state, 

His serious brow and musing gait, 

When, taught on eagle wings to fly, 

He trac’d the wonders of the sky ; 

The chambers of the sun explor’d, 

Where tints of thousand hues are stor’d. 
CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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ON PHEASANT REARING 


Il.—HATCHING. 


By Lorp FIsHER OF KILVERSTONE. 


T is a commonplace among keepers of experience that it 
you wish to kill a certain number of pheasants on an estate 
where wild birds cannot be counted on in any great quan- 
tities, you must “ put down ”’ double that number of eggs. 
The eggs themselves are mostly fertile; otherwise the 


game farms would be unable to give the very high guarantee 
of fertility which they are all prepared to do. They must not 
be frosted, of course. If there is any considerable delay between 
the time they are picked up and the time they are put down 
under the broody hens, they should be occasionally turned. 


After a railway or road journey they should be allowed a twenty- 


four hours’ rest, and during that time should be stood up on 
their pointed ends in sand or chaff sufficient to keep them from 
toppling over. 


By far the greatest wastage takes place in the process of 
hatching. The secret of success lies in absolute peace and 
quiet, inside and outside the sitting boxes. This can best be 


attained by constructing ranges of sitting pens. Owing to the 


number of small compartments into which they have to be sub- 
divided, they are rather expensive to erect; but the saving in 
labour, and the high percentage of chicks which are hatched, 
more than repays the outlay. The idea is to set each sitting box 
up against a separate little pen, in which the hen can dust herself, 
feed, drink, etc., and then return to her duties, without any 
handling whatsoever. Each pen should be about 2ft. 6ins. 
by 2ft. 6ins. by 2ft. high, and should have an opening toins. 
high and 15ins. wide, against which the front of the sitting-box fits 
as Closely as possible, with a flap on the top 12ins. by Ioins., 
to enable the keeper to clean out the pen daily, replace eggs which 
the hen occasionally brings out with her from the box, and put 
her in again if she is inclined to stay out too long. 

The construction of these ranges of pens is simple, but 
laborious. It saves expense to construct them in double rows, 
say twenty-five pairs of pens in a row, with a 6ft. alley between 
each double row, for the sitting-boxes and for access. Three 
double rows and one single row on either flank will thus contain 
200 pens, which is as many as one man can look after. At either 
end of each double row two stout posts are sunk firmly in the 
ground. To these are bolted two stout rails, 5ft. 6ins. in length 
and 2ft. from the ground. Between the rails are stretched five 
strands of heavy fencing wire as taut as possible. Two of the 
wires are attached 3ins. from the extremities of the rails; two 
more about toins. from the first two, and one down the centre. 
Two additional wires are stretched between the posts themselves, 
from one end of the row to the other, some 15ins. from the 
ground, the height of a sitting-box. The pens are divided off 
by small iron hurdles, made out of tin. half-round bars for pre- 
ference. They will each have three legs, the two end ones being 
formed by turning the bar over at right angles, and they must 
be long enough to stand 2ft. high after being driven firmly into 
the ground. The three legs should be held rigidly in position 
by an iron rod, 1ft. above the ground. The seven strands of 
wire are now securely fastened to the hurdles, and the lacing 
of the wire netting can commence; the two lengths down the 
sides being laced on first, then the partitions, and the top last. 
A small mesh is advisable, to keep out small birds and to prevent 
the hens from fighting. The apertures for the sitting-boxes, 
and for the flaps in the top, should be made close up to the hurdles, 
which will thus form one side to them, the other side being formed 
by a short iron rod attached to the longitudinal wires. The 


floor of the pens should be dug out and replaced with sand, which 
is more sanitary, and in which the hens will dust themselves. 
The site of the nest should also be hollowed out, and the soil 
thus removed should be rammed tightly round the outside of 
the sitting-box to prevent draught and to keep the sitting-box 
in position when the front is lifted to let the hen out into her 
pen. The nest is conveniently made of couch-grass previously 
accumulated. 

The first two days of the period of incubation are the critical 
ones. Before egging commences, or the purchased eggs are 
expected to arrive, a sufficient supply of broody hens must be 
arranged for, by purchase, hire or home production, to arrive 
at convenient intervals. It is unsafe to place pheasant eggs 
under a broody hen until she has been tested on china eggs 
for not less than four or five days. Disregard of this golden 
rule is the direct cause of most failures. It is not advisable 
to give a hen more than twenty-one eggs, at most. 

In addition to scooping out the site, some keepers sow a 
little corn in the bottom of the nest, which helps to ensure the 
dampness nature requires. 

The hens should be let out once a day, two o’clock in the 
afternoon being a convenient hour. Before releasing them, 
by raising the perforated sliding door which fronts the sitting- 
box, the keeper should scatter a handful of corn in each pen, 
and should fill up the little tin drinking-trough which is hitched 
on to the netting at the back of the pen, next the sitting-box. 
All the hens should be let out together, as far as possible. To 
one confined in her box, it is very upsetting to hear the joyful 
cackling and to feel that her neighbour is busy feeding and 
dusting herself. The hungry ones may want a little more 
corn thrown to them. Any eggs they may have brought out 
with them into the pens should be replaced. The shutters need 
not be let down till the hens have returned to their duty ; only 
a very few will require persuasion. 

As soon as all is quiet, the keeper should go round with a 
small spade and remove all the droppings and freshen up the 
pens. It will be seen that this system entails the least possible 
interference with the hens. It is, indeed, a pleasing sight to 
watch them. Contentment is indicated by voice and action. 
Under no other system can one man look after so many sitting 
hens. His wife and children will enjoy lending him a hand. 

When the twenty-four days are nearly up, the eggs must 
be very carefully examined. If the eggs show signs of chipping, 
a mark—the letter ‘‘ C,’’ for instance—should be chalked on the 
lid of the sitting-box ; and under no circumstances should the 
hen be allowed to move until the chicks are hatched and dry, 
and ready to put out. The hen should then be lifted off, and put 
through the flap into the pen. If the hen moves at all in her box 
while the eggs are hatching or the chicks are drying, she is bound 
to crush any number of them. She is so pleased to be at the 
end of her labours that she will readily do without food or water 
till her chicks are dry. 

By now the keeper will have been joined by an assistant, 
who should follow the keeper from box to box and test all un- 
hatched eggs in tepid water; the egg will oscillate violently 
if there is a live chick inside. These can be given to a spare 
hen to hatch. As soon as possible after hatching, the nests 
and shells should be gathered up and burnt, and the sitting-boxes 
put to soak in a tank of disinfectant before being put away for 
next year’s use. 
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COURSING AND THE WATERLOO CUP 


OURSING is, beyond all doubt, the oldest species of 

field sport, not only still extant but, as shown by its 

essential character, that ever existed. In the days 

when man first tamed the dog it was in order to employ 

him to hunt game for food, and the first dogs so trained 
were those fleetest of foot and with the keenest sight. Every 
land then teemed with game, and there was no necessity to 
track beasts by scent, nor to search for them in thickets, caves, 
burrows or other hiding-places. Hounds hunting by scent, and 
terriers, therefore, were later developments of the canine species, 
necessitated by the gradual evolution brought about among 
beasts of chase owing to their constant pursuit by the ever- 
increasing races of mankind. 

The greyhound or gaze-hound was, therefore, indubitably 
the earliest domesticated breed of dog. It is the only breed 
of dog mentioned specifically in Holy Writ, and in some of its 
several forms is still to be found throughout western Asia and 
Europe. The Persian gazelle hound, the Afghan hound, as 
well as the Scottish deerhound, the Borzoi and the Irish wolf- 
hound, are as essentially greyhounds as their diminutive deriva- 
tions the Italian greyhound and the British whippet. In the 
essentials of shape, fleetness and longsightedness they are all 
the same: the points of difference in size and quality of coat 
due to climatic conditions are comparatively unimportant. 

It is curious that the earliest Western name of the grey- 
hound should have been “ the Celtic dog’’ (vervtagus), and it 
is evident that in their westward wanderings our Celtic ancestors 
were accompanied by large numbers of these animals, which 
they must have found indispensable in procuring food from 
among the hordes of wild and hitherto unhunted animals whose 
flesh was found palatable by the hunters as they advanced 
through Europe towards the British Isles, which became in 
their turn their ultimate refuge. The greyhound thus became 
the earliest imported dog that this country can boast; and 
unless there was an aboriginal dog, of which no evidence has 
been so far produced, it is—either in the form of the rough-haired 
deer and wolf hound of the north and of Ireland or in the short- 
haired running dog of the south—-the oldest dog in Britain, if 
not in the world. 

Long before the Celts reached these shores, however, the 
sport of coursing was known in the East. In 430 B.c. it is 





“STEADY FLY, STEADY.” 


mentioned by Xenophon, and by the time of Arrian (A.D. 96) it 
had become a recognised field sport governed by rules. That it 
was no longer pursued merely in order to provide food for the 
pot is shown by one of these, which reads: ‘‘ The true sportsman 
does not take out his dogs to destroy the Hares, but for the sake 
of the Course and the contest between the dogs and the Hares, 
and is glad if the Hare escapes’’: words taken from the 
“Cynegeticus ’’ of Flavius Arrianus, but which might be as 
truly written of the sixty-four holders of nominations for next 
week’s Waterloo Cup contest at Altcar. And that coursing 
was conducted in those far days much as it was in Britain in 
the days before ‘‘ match coursing’’ (as public coursing was 
first called) became popular, can be seen by reference to Ovid’s 
““ Metamorphoses,” i. 533, vii. 781, as well as to the writings 
of Martial, Julius Pollux and Oppian. 

The greyhound is described by Edmund Duke of York in 
“The Mayster of Game,’’ and in Gervase Markham’s ‘‘ Country 
Contentments’”’ and ‘“‘ The Country Farm”; but it was not 
until the reign of Queen Elizabeth that the first code of coursing 
rules was drawn up by Thomas Duke of Norfolk. They 
applied, of course, to what would now be termed “ private 
coursing,’ as it was followed in Tudor and Stuart times by 
princes, nobles and the lesser gentry, and down to more 
recent days by most owners and occupiers of suitable land. 
With the advent of “match coursing,” and’ the establish- 
ment of clubs to foster and organise the sport, came the 
necessity of a more definite and authoritative code of rules. 
The first of these codes was drawn up by the Ashdown Park 
Club in 1828. Mr. Thacker, the early writer on the sport 
and compiler of the first calendar and stud book, also published 
a code; and in 1838 a committee of influential coursing men, 
sitting at the Thatched House Tavern in St. James’s Street, 
produced an authoritative code which was in force until the 
establishment of the National Coursing Club and the publication 
of its rules in 1893, which, with the amendments added from 
time to time, still govern the sport of public coursing. 

Britain, if not the country of origin of all kinds of field 
sports, as of many games calling for courage and skill, has always 
proved their best foster-mother, and the land in which they 
have first and chiefly flourished and been brought to perfection. 
Thus yachting in England and golf in Scotland were importations 
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from Holland, as at a later date 
polo was introduced from India; 
and having been perfected in 
this country it is to Britain that 
the rest of the world now looks 
for authoritative guidance in all 
matters pertaining to them. It is 
to-day the same with coursing, and 
in the breeding of greyhounds, as 
of many other kinds of live stock, 
whether of native or foreign origin, 
Great Britain remains supreme. 

In nothing is this so clearly seen 

as in this week’s great sporting event 
of the Waterloo Cup, though it is a 
little difficult to realise precisely how 
or why this should have been accom- 
plished. It did not originate in the 
efforts of any influential person or 
club, but was a modest little eight- 
dog stake got up by Mr. Lynn, the 
proprietor of the Waterloo Hotel, a 
quite small Liverpool hostelry, in 1836. 
By permission of the lord of the soil, 
the then Earl of Sefton, it was run 
over the land upon which the Altcar 
Coursing Club, which has just cele- 
brated its centenary, had since its 
formation some ten years previously 
held its meetings. Appositely enough, 
Mr. Lynn named the winner in Lord 
Molyneux’s Milanie. Next year the 
nominations were increased to sixteen, 
and in 1838 to thirty-two, and it was 
not until 1857 that it became a sixty- 
four-dog stake. The second prize 
event was in the beginning called 
the Altcar Stakes: now the Purse and 
the Plate are respectively the second 
and third prize events of the meeting. 
At one time it was intimately con- 
nected with the Grand National, first 
run in 1839, Blaing referring to it in 
these words : 
The Waterloo Meeting takes place at Altcar 
near Liverpool the first week in March, the 
first day’s coursing being on Tuesday, the 
steeple-chase at Aintree on Wednesday and 
the finish of the coursing on Thursday. 


The two events have long been 
divorced, the coursing taking place 
during the third week in February, the 
draw being held on Tuesday night, 
and Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
being devoted to the coursing. 

The best years of public cours- 
ing, as exemplified especially in the 
Waterloo Cup but also throughout the 
country, began with 1866, It is only 
necessary to name a few of the great 
dogs of that period to prove this, 
beginning with Lord Lurgan’s Master 
M’Grath (probably the best greyhound 
ever whelped), who in 1867 was in 
the last eight with such runners as 
Lobelia (after having beaten Bab at 
the Bowster) and Brigade ; while in 
1868 there were Lady Lyons (who beat 
Master M’Grath), and Bed of Stone, 
the dam of Bedfellow; and in 1869 
Chameleon by King Death—Chloe 
both winners. The line was carried 
on by Sea Cove, Coomassie, Misterton, 
Honeywood, Princess Dagmar, Snow 
Flight, Bit of Fashion (Fullerton’s 
dam) and Miss Glendyne, with, as a 
wind-up to this golden age of public 
coursing, the great Fullerton, who 
won in four consecutive years, a 
feat no other greyhound has accom- 
plished, 

It was Fullerton who first made 
brindle a fashionable colour for grey- 
hounds, a colour disliked by Thacker 
and said by Blaine to be “ very 
generally slighted as exhibiting the 
bulldog cross of Lord Orford,” though 
Miss Glendyne, the winner in 1886, 
was a brindle, as were Major and 
Sylvia, the brother and sister of the 
famous black Snowball celebrated in 
the poem of Sir Walter Scott. This 
species of “‘ colour-bar ”’ has extended 
for many years now to blue, some 
breeders thinking that it is a sign of 
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weakness. It is true that only one blue dog has ever won the 
cup—Bugle in 1838—but there have been several blue-and-white 
runners-up, notably Saddler in 1841, Crucifix in 1853, Duke 
MacPherson in 1888 and one blue dog, Faster and Faster, 
ran up in 1891. Both blue and blue-and-white dogs have 
on sundry occasions won and run-up for the Purse and 
Plate, so that these pleasing colours seem to be undeservedly 
unfashionable. Perhaps Lord Sefton’s white-and-blue dog 
puppy Spiteful, who has done so well this season, may have 
a chance of changing this opinion, as did Fullerton for brindle 
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and Long Span for fawn, which since his win in 1907 has been 
the most favoured colour. In Thacker’s day black and black- 
and-white were the favourite colours, and were justified by 
results, for out of his list of 1,352 winners of 1,830 prizes no fewer 
than 617 were of these colours, red or fawn (and white) numbering 
318, and blue or blue-and-white coming third with 134. Though 
a good dog is “‘ not never of a bad colour,’”’ it may be noted 
that last year’s winner was again a fawn, and that Running 
Rein, whom he was lucky to beat and who will run probably 
again this year, is a brindle-and-white. CLANSMAN. 


Our illustrations are from originals in the collection of Messrs. Ackerman of New Bond Street, W.1. 





LEEDS CASTLE 


HE news that the loveliest and most fairy castle in 
England, perhaps in the world, has been sold, inevitably 
interests thousands of people unknown either to the 
vendor, Mr. Wykeham Martin, or the purchasers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson Filmer. They have seen it from the Folke- 
stone road, where it rises shapely, majestic and serene from 
two islands in the midst of a lake, the battlemented Gloriette 
in front and the later house behind, both reflected in the calm 
waters, themselves set like a pale jewel in the green and golden 
slopes of a lovely park. The misty atmosphere and our Kentish 
landscape make it unreally beautiful. Sir Martin Conway, 
who has probably seen as many beautiful things as any man, 
and himself lives in the neighbouring castle of Allington, thus 
wrote of Leeds in these pages some years ago : 
Wonderful in manifold glories are the great castle visions of Europe. 
Windsor from the Thames, Warwick or Ludlow from their river sides, 
Conway or Carnarvon from the sea, Amboise from the Loire, Aigues 
Mortes from the lagoons, Carcassone, Coucy, Falaise and Chateau Gail- 
lard—beautiful as they are and crowned with praise, are not comparable 
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GATEHOUSE AND CONSTABLE’S LODGING, FROM THE BARBICAN, “CL.” 


for beauty with Leeds, beheld among the waters on an autumnal 

evening when the bracken is golden and there is a faint blue mist 

among the trees. 

The buildings as they exist date principally from three 
periods: those of Edward I, when the castle came into the 
possession of the crown; of Henry VIII, who made it more 
habitable according to the standards of his day; and 1822, 
when the present house proper was built on the larger island 
and the rest of the interior fully restored according to the 
standards of that day. From without, the additicns of 1822, 
careful at that time, succeed in entering perfectly into the 
general complex of the whole. At whichever side of the castle 
you look, the whole is a vision of beauty, unmarred by the bold 
nineteenth century addition. Far more learned and, in an 
artistic sense, finer work might easily fail in the essential quality 
where the builders of 1822 undoubtedly succeeded. But 
within, little remains of original work, and a great deal 
of the early nineteenth century. The new owners are said 
to intend bringing the interior intc line with modern ideas of 

comfort, while main- 
taining the romantic 
beauty of the outside. 
We have often shown 
photographs illustrat- 
ing to what a remark- 
able art restorative or 
adaptive architecture 
has been brought in 
recent years, as at 
Herstmonceux, in the 
hands of Mr. Claud 
Lowther, -Lindisfarne 
in those of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, and in manor 
houses of the west 
country where Mr. 
Harold Brakespeare 
has time and again 
proved his scholarship. 
But where the rebuilder 
of a century ago has 
passed befcre, the task 
of the modern restorer 
is one of greater diffi- 
culty. The means of 
deducing original pur- 
poses and details are 
often gone, replaced by 
meaningless and, still 
worse, misleading sub- 
stitutions. Though it 
is none of their busi- 
ness, lovers of beauty 
are naturally anxious 
that such a_ precious 
bit of England and so 
rare a chapter of 
tangible history, 
should at length re- 
ceive the careful and 
sympathetic treat- 
ment it deserves. The 
possession of a dwell- 
ing such as_ Leeds, 
bound up as it is with 
great men and doings 
of the past, is a high 
responsibility. It is 
fortunate, indeed, that 
Leeds, at the first time 
it has been sold since 
the time of Charles I, 
should have found 
such appreciative 
possessors, who come, 
incidentally, of an old 
Kent family. 
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The castle is entered by a barbican, where the three approaches 
converge ; each had a separate drawbridge and arch, but to-day 
the barbican is ivy-grown and ruinous. Attached to it was the 
castle mill—a rare feature in England—of which considerable 
vestiges remain. Thence the entry proceeds over a two-arched 
bridge to the gatehouse, flanked by the Constable’s Lodging and 
the Jacobean stables. These are on the main island, still sur- 
rounded by its enceinte walls, though they have been lowered to 
breast height. The far end of this island now bears the 1822 house, 
but formerly bore the great hall and its attendant apartments. 
The Gloriette, or further island, is approached by a two-storeyed, 
covered bridge. The Edwardian buildings were much altered 
by Henry VIII, who gave them windows and chimneys of 
his time. In 1822 a careful draughtsman, W. Twopenny, 
was a friend of the family and almost certainly made draw- 
ings of what was removed or altered. If so, they will be 
in the Twopenny collection in the Print Room of the 
British Museum and would assist any restoration work. 





PSYCHOLOGY 


Animal Mind, by Frances Pitt. 340 pages, with 28 illustrations. 

(George Allen and Unwin, 15s. net.) 

HIS is an admirable study of a fascinating subject by 

one of the most thought-provoking of our field naturalists. 

The old-time armchair comparative psychology, re- 

flecting on uncriticised natural history anecdotes, 

has gradually given place to an analytical and sceptical 
study of animal behaviour, based very largely on experiment. 
This is scientific progress, but in many cases the “ animal 
mind ” has been lost in the transition. ‘This is partly because 
laboratory observations are apt to miss the fullness and subtlety 
of life as it is lived in nature, and it is here that Miss Pitt’s book 
comes as a welcome complement. For her data are what she 
has observed for herself in the open, and there is nothing more 
certain to her than the individuality or personality of the well 
endowed animal. “‘ The 
Red Indian’s conception 
of the animals as_ his 
‘little brothers,’ is nearer 
the scientific idea of the 
universe than that of 
those who were wont 
to speak patronisingly 
of * poor dumb beasts ’ 
and the ‘lower 
animals.’ ” 

No doubt, however, 
we have to deal with 
a long inclined plane, 
from the sagacious mind 
of the elephant to the 
limited intelligence of 
a shrew, and_ thence 
through grades of asso- 
ciation-forming to ‘ the 
glimmering _conscious- 
ness of the lowest crea- 
tures.” Thus, the 
difficulty is to place 
a particular case of 
animal behaviour at its 
approximate level, giving 
an interpretation neither 
too generous, reading 
the man into the beast, 
nor too parsimonious, 
reducing the animal to 
the level of an auto- 
matic machine. This 
requires good judgment, 
and it must remain at 
that, for we cannot get 
inside the animal to 
verify our theory. All 
we can do is to ask 
continually: Is our de- 
scription adequate and 
is it the simplest ade- 
quate description. Here 
we may be helped by 
experiment, and nothing 
could be better than 
Miss Pitt’s experimental 
study of the young 





THE SNARE OF THE ORB-WEAVER. 
(From ** Animal Mind.’’) 
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The most important historical event connected with the 
castle occurred during Edward II’s civil strife. The Queen, 
Isabella, was refused admission to her own castle by Badlesmere 
whereupon the King collected an army and captured it. 
Henry VIII made Sir Henry Guildford constable of it, but 
Edward VI finally granted it to Sir Anthony St. Leger. 
Soon after 1600 it passed to Sir Richard Smith, but was 
later sold to the Colepeppers, a great Kent family. From 
them it passed by marriage to the 5th Lord Fairfax. His 
nephew, the 7th lord, entertained George III here, but his 
successor left it to his daughter, who married the Rev. Denny 
Martin. Her successor, General Martin, who fought under Eliot 
at Gibraltar, left the castle, with £30,000 to be spent on it, 
to his kinsman, Fiennes Wyckham, who took his name and 
altered the buildings. ‘The present sale, which is probably 
the most important of its kind that has taken place 
for many years, was in the hands of John D. Wood 
and Co. 


OF ANIMALS 


song-thrush which learned by intelligent effort how to break 
the shells of wood-snails on a stone. 

When we are able to recall our own early years with vivid- 
ness, or when we read a revelation like Aksakoff’s “‘ Recollections 
of Childhood,” we recognise the dominance of “ feeling ” in 
the young life ; and Miss Pitt has realised how true this is of 
full-grown animals. We are, perhaps, apt to dwell too much 
on the intellectual side of their inner life, asking ourselves, for 
instance, whether there is a perceptual inference behind this 
or that piece of behaviour, and to dwell too little on the stream 
of feelings. We welcome, therefore, the prominence that Miss 
Pitt’s delightful book gives to the phenomena of rage, revenge, 
fun, mischief, affection, fear and joy. We use the word stream 
advisedly, for as with children, so with animals, the feelings, 
except revenge, come and go in rapid succession, like “ April 
showers that pass with 
varying shadow o’er 
the grass.”” The animal’s 
life is “ full of thrills, 
of joys, loves and 
emotions, all very similar 
to ours, and differing 
only in degree.” 

In contrast to the 
sentimental tosh that 
deplores the cruelty of 
nature and the tradi- 
tional ecology which 
misrepresents wild 
nature as a vast gladia- 
torial show, it is re- 
freshing to hear from 
one who knows the facts 
so well that “the 
popular conception of 
‘Nature red in tooth 
and claw,’ and of the 
struggle for life, and of 
all creatures living a 
painful harrowed exist- 
ence, in hourly fear of 
a gory death, is a 
grotesque travesty of the 
normal life of wild crea- 
tures.”” Here Miss Pitt 
corroborates both 
Darwin and Wallace ! 

One of the many 
strong points of the 
book is the resolute 
attempt made to dis- 
criminate between in- 
telligent behaviour, 
which implies some 
judgment of perceptual 
inference, and instinc- 
tive behaviour, which 
expresses an inborn pre- 
disposition to a particular 
line of action, not re- 
quiring to be learned. 
Nest-building is for the 
most part instinctive, 
and so is storing and 
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migrating, and such particular activities as the ‘“‘ broken-wing- 
trick ”’ ; but when we read of two ravens co-operating to tease 
a cat—one taking the victim’s attention, while the other sneaked 
up behind and tweaked her tail, we can use no word but intelli- 
gence. ‘‘ They played into each other’s hands (or rather 
beaks !) with an acuteness that was a pleasure to watch, and 
displayed not only purpose in their actions, but a keen under- 
standing of each other’s purpose. ‘There were no unintelligent 
instinctive responses here, but the use of a very alert intelligence, 
a mischievous, not to say wicked intelligence, yet none the less 
a shrewd one.” 

We are not saying that Miss Pitt has always succeeded in 
delimiting instinctive and intelligent behaviour, for that will 
take many years ; but she has made a resolute attempt, and in a 
case like the thrush and the snails she has experimentally proved 
the non-instinctive character of the creature’s achievement. 
It is important to contrast what Sir Ray Lankester long ago 
called the “ little brain” and the “ big brain” type of animal, 
the former predominantly instinctive, but not very educable, 
the latter with a small repertory of inborn instincts, but very 
quick in the uptake. Yet we wish that Miss Pitt had not spoken 
of instinct being “‘ evolved long before consciousness,” though 
admitting in another place that “ it is doubtful if awareness does 
not always accompany instinct.” 

Miss Pitt’s book is delightful because it provokes so much 
dissent in regard to details, which is as it should be in the present 
state of comparative psychology. How many will be convinced, 
we wonder, by her argument that the average horse, “ far from 
being a sagacious beast, is peculiarly foolish and at the mercy of 
every passing impulse”’; or by her whittling down of the 
homing powers of cats and dogs; or by her thesis that “ our 
position on this globe is simply and solely due to our terrific 
memories , . .!” Quite off the mark, we think, is the 
theory that a perturbed mother vole which kills her young ones 
does so because she so strongly desires to keep them safe, But 
these are only crumpled rose-leaves, for the book is one of the 
most interesting we ever read, and a definitely progressive 
contribution to the study of animal behaviour. 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Jew Suss, by L. Feuchtwanger. (Secker, 10s.) 

IT is not to be wondered at that this book has made a tremendous stir 
in intellectual circles in many countries and is acclaimed as being one 
of the most remarkable historical novels of recent times. It is, indeed, 
an amazing work, so varied in the interest which it presents, so thoughtful, 
informative, exciting, uplifting and often repelling, that one can only 
say that here is something offered to the world which contains material 
for every kind of taste among readers. The time is the eighteenth 
century. The place is the Duchy of Wiirtemberg. Numberless 
people pass before us, «ome closely delineated and filling the book, 
others more lightly touched in, yet holding their places of significance 
throughout the pages. All make a vivid impression on our minds. 
Event follows event ; one poignant scene after another holds us breath- 
lessly arrested. ‘Tenderness, cruelty, pathos, sordidness, ruthlessness, 
spirituality—all are there in strange intermingling. But it is the wonder- 
ful atmosphere of the book and the close psychological analysis of the 
Jewish temperament which make the real appeal to our understanding 
and admiration and grip us beyond all telling. Some of us will emerge 
from the experience feeling that it must be a grand and glorious thing 
to be a Jew, to be in possession of a secret reserve force, a secret sus- 
taining fire in prosperity, in persecution, in greatness, in meanness : 
to own the Book, and the mysterious knowledge of the Book, binding 
all Jews together in a mystic unity. The principal character is the Jew, 
Sii:s, Joseph Siiss Oppenheimer, who, before the story begins, had been 
chief Minister of Finance and War for the Palatinate and Treasury 
Agent for the spiritual princes of Cologne. Thus far had his great 
ab lities and ambitions brought him, and he was bent on attaining 
to unlimited power. ‘‘ He was tense in every fibre, eager to cut himself 
an enormous slice of that cake, the world. He was handsome, clean- 
shaven, fashionable, almost dandified. His eager and adventurous 
spirit flamed fiercely in his great restless round eyes.” He wished 
not only to be important, but to appear so. He thought that money 
was worth nothing unless it could be translated into prestige. Money 
should mean and bring magnificence, houses and horses, gorgeous 
attire and women. This was his view in contradistinction to that of 
another Jew, Isaac Landauer, Court Treasurer to the Duchy of Wiir- 
temberg, the cleverest financier in the west of Germany, who went 
about dirty and dishevelled, wore the Jewish dress, with a curl on each 
temple, and wore his caftan as he wore his skin, and “ believed in the 
refined pleasure of keeping his power secret and revelling in it in closest 
secrecy.” Yet another Jew, among the many others, the book gives 
us in Rabbi Gabriel, the Cabbalist, the wandering Jew, a lone, uncanny 
seer, divorced from this world, whose spirit calls to Siiss, and before 
whom he quails; for his broad and weighty brow was cleft by those 
vertical furrows, making the sacred letter Shin, the first letter of God’s 
name, Shaddai. We follow Siiss, step by step, to the height of his 
power, during the reign of Duke Karl Alexander of Wiirtemberg ; and 
we see his qualities and characteristics, bad and good, laid bare—his 
tender love for his child, his courage, his endurance, his ruthlessness, 
his indulgences of the flesh, and the strain of idealism running through 
everything. We are with him in his downfall, his imprisonment and 
sufferings and in the final tragic and almost unbearable scene when 
he is pushed into a cage and hoisted up high to be hanged. We hear 
the voices of the Jews standing wrapped in their praying cloaks and 
wailing the prayer for the dying: ‘‘ Hear, O Israel. One and Eternal 
is Jehovah Adonai, the Everlasting, the Infinite.” There is no space 
in which to refer to some of the other profoundly interesting characters 
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in this great book. It should be read slowly and carefully, so as not to 
miss any details of the setting, nor any of the atmosphere nor any of the 
historical information with which it is permeated. Especially arresting 
are the accounts of the position of the Jews in Germany and other 
parts of central Europe in the eighteenth century, BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


Tin Wedding, by Margaret Leech. (Arrowsm'th, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS is an American novel and an exquisite piece of work. It is the 
history of one day, the tenth anniversary of the marriage of Jay and 
Lucia Fanning. With a delicate, discriminating skill, Miss Leech takes 
us behind the scenes in the life of these young, good-looking, clever 
and prosperous people. Their journey into the country to the farm- 
house where their honeymoon was spent is delayed by one thing and 
another, the cool rapture of the morning passes into trouble of spirit. 
“It’s idiotic, I suppose, but I’m hungring for words,” Lucia says to 
her husband. “I can’t defend it: But I want words terribly. I 
suppose we always do—women—but sometimes we conceal it better 
than others.” And by night tragedy has come into their lives and 
Lucia knows how much and how little her marriage really has to offer 
her. Probably women will appreciate Miss Leech’s cleverness most, 
for much of Lucia is as distinctively and unreasonably feminine as the 
hunger for “ words,” and they will see her doubts, her agonies and her 
self-congratulations with a certainty of their truth to life. 


Dragon's Blood, by Romer Wilson. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS is the story of a young man, Fritz Sturm, who is suffering badly 
from Weltschmerz, and yearns to save civilisation from the dangers 
threatening it after the tragedy of the great war. He is drawn towards 
a brilliant member of the old aristocracy, Count von Markheim, for 
whom he conceives a great admiration and love and whom he believes 
to be possessed of exactly the same ideals and aims as his own. As 
he gradually discovers this not to be so, his spirit is torn between battling 
emotions of admiration and disillusionment, sympathy and jealousy, 
hostility and friendliness, trust and doubt, And at last, enraged by his 
friend’s love for and surrender to a beautiful prostitute, he shoots him 
dead, and is sent to serve in a sanatorium a life sentence for murder. 
It is a curious and an arresting book, and, being the work of Romer 
Wilson, it is naturally written with distinction, and contains fine passages 
and descriptions ; and the cumulative progress of Sturm’s insanity is 
depicted with a sure touch in a subtle way. Yet, the book strikes one 
as an exercise in ability rather than as an emanation of inward fire. 


To This End. by Barbara Malin. (Walker, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS seems to be a first novel and is, like many of its kind, a little too 
crowded. We are switched from a cathedral city to London, from a 
solicitor’s office to a great artist’s studio, from Belgium to the Riviera, 
from Bolshevik Russia to the Royal Academy, and never seem quite 
to find our feet anywhere, though none of the switching is badly managed. 
The story is one of John Curtois, who gave up prosperity for art, lost 
love as well, and with it inspiration, then found a greater love and a 
finer power. The last chapters, where John seeks for Vera in Moscow, 
finds her in Petrograd and loses her finally in a typhus-stricken village 
on the Volga, have something beyond their horror to recommend them. 
Miss Malin should certainly be encouraged. 


Verses New and Old, by John Galsworthy. (Heinemann, 3s. 6d.) 
THERE are the poets who write poetry, the poets who “ die with all 
their music in them,” and the poets who get their poetry best into their 
prose. Because Mr. Galswcrthy has endeared himself to us in this 
last category, we read his poems with interest. He cannot, of course, 
write anything that is untouched by distinction ; yet how curious it 
is to read such a poem as “ I Ask,” with its characteristic questioning 
and sense of contrast : 
“* My happy lime is gold with flowers ; 

From noon to noon the breezes blow 

Yet, stifling in the valley heat, 

A woman’s dying there below 
and then to reflect on the far greater power and passion with which 
Mr. Galsworthy has burnt upon our remembrance, in his prose, similar 
pities or ironies of contrast in human life. Sometimes, however, there 
is complete success, as in the drowsy summer picture made by the 
lines : 


” 
! 


“The bees go tunnelling the deep 
Dim lily bells that sway and sleep,” 
and in the well known “ Prayer ” : 
“Tf on a Spring night I went by 
And God were standing there,” 
which is unforgettable for its austere beauty of courage. 


The Letters of Mrs. Thrale, with an introduction by R. Brimley 
Johnson. (The Bodley Head, 6s.). ; ; 
TO publish a selection from her letters is no disparagement of Mrs. 
Thrale, for Cowper and Horace Walpole, her superiors, have already 
been treated in the same manner. In an anthologising age it is con- 
venient to have the “ best ” of this lively lady’s correspondence ; but 
to those who like her well enough to be interested in all her affairs, 
constant breaks in the narrative are vexatious. We see her exchanging 
confidences with Johnson—she is his “ dear Mistress,” and Thrale 
suffers only from over-eating—then Thrale is dead, and, save for a 
letter telling him she is to become Mrs. Piozzi, we hear no more of 
Johnson. The illnesses of the children tear their mother’s mind in 
pieces ; when next we meet them it is as the “ Miss Thrales. ’ ‘These 
are the defects inseparable from a “ selection,” but there can be no 
doubt the choice has been wisely made. It leaves a singularly definite 
impression of her character ; her’s was a vivid personality, impulsive 
and warm-hearted, with an amazing zest for life. She has an excellent 
eye for detail, and Walpole himself cannot excel her in the description 
of public festivities. The account of a regatta in 1775 isa good example : 
the sight-seers “ sat so thick upon the slating of Whitehall, that nobody 
could persuade me for a long while out of the notion that it was covered 
with black, till through a telescope we spied the animals in motion, 
like magnified mites in a bit of old cheese.” We turn to her for in- 
formation about the ways of common folk, which is withheld by more 
fastidious writers. When she read her maid a passage from the Spectator 
in which a lady complained that her stomach ached, the woman * was 
so astonished at this grossness, though common enough in Addison’s 
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time . . ., that she cried out, Well Madam! surely that could never 
have been a lady who used expressions like those.” Then there is the 
old servant of the Ladies of Llangollen, who reminded Miss Ponsonby 
that she had once shown her “ the Belt of O’Bryan”’ in the heavens— 
“‘ but I suppose we shall see it no more now, since the Union.” Mrs. 
Thrale was not a conscious artist like Walpole, but she took pains with 
her letters ; quite often she is deliberately clever. She remained in- 
domitable to the end, dancing until daylight on her eightieth birthday, 
and on her death bed, when unable to articulate, tracing “ a coffin in 
the air with her hands.”” Mr. Brimley Johnson sketches her life in the 
Introduction. For a well known man of letters his English is curiously 
slip-shod ; some of his sentences need to be read several times before 
their meaning can be grasped. 


History of Art, by Joseph Pijoan. Translated by Ralph L. Roys. 
In three vols. (Salvat, Barcelona.) 
THE first two volumes of this dauntless undertaking have reached us, 
and they carry us from primitive and prehistoric art, via that of the 
ancient world, with excursions to the East, up to Flemish art of the 
fifteenth century. There are about 550 pages and 850 illustrations, 
many of them good colour plates, to each volume. Formidable as the 
work appears at first sight, it proves on examination remarkably well 


A REGULAR 


* E raises the Divil in couples gin’rally,”’ said 
Mulvaney, and it is a true saying when England 
and Ireland get together on the Rugger field. 
We certainly expect something rather special 
in the way of excitement from the Irish match, 

and sure enough we got it this year with a vengeance ! 

In spite of the ‘‘demd, damp, moist, unpleasant body ”’ 
of a fog which hung over the ground, and an atmosphere chilly 
enough to quench a salamander, some forty-five thousand 
people of both sexes and all ages spent last Saturday afternoon 
at Twickenham in a state of inarticulate and uproarious transport. 
The game was a succession of thrills from beginning to end, 
and so quick were the turns of Fortune’s wheel that we had 
scarcely recovered our breath after one side had gained an 
advantage before another incident had happened to upset our 
calculations and disturb the equanimity of the most placid 
among us. 

It was Rugby 2m excelsis, not, of course, in a strictly technical 
sense, for mistakes were inevitable in a game marked by so 
much keenness and impetuous dash, but as a rousing struggle 
between two well matched teams playing with the utmost 
gallantry and incomparable vigour it would be hard to beat. 
The one regret of all who saw this match must have been that 
either side had to lose, though the Irishmen gained as much 
honour in defeat as the Englishmen won ty their victory. 

The whcle game was played at a tremendous pace. Indeed, 
so fast did the ball travel from one end of the ground to the 
other, so rapid were the changes in the turn of events that, 
for most of us, recollection is confused, leaving us only with 
hazy and general impressions. 

Some incidents there were, however, that stood out clearly 
and unforgettably. Item 1, as Pepys would say, George Stephen- 
son’s penalty goal, which gave Ireland a lead fifteen minutes 
from the start. The kick was from just over the half-way line 
and a little to one side. The ball soared straight and true for 
the goal, but dropped rather suddenly to pitch on the cross-bar 
and bounce over on the right side. What hopes and fears 
sped with that ball in its flight! Could there be any more 
dramatic opening of the scoring on such an occasion! But this 
was merely a foretaste of what was to follow, an indication of what 
we might expect as the game progressed along its zigzag course. 

Some forty minutes passed before the score was altered, 
and what happened then was one of the tragedies which are 
inseparable from a game in which indecision is quickly followed 
by retribution. Crawford, the Irish full-back and captain, 
the Crab Jones of the game usually, lost his accustomed aplomb 
and fumbled the ball at a critical moment. Periton and red- 
headed Davies, the raiders of the English pack, were on him 
like 2 flash. Davies snapped up the ball, gave a short, quick 
pass to Laird, and the English stand-off half was over the line. 
Stanbury had an easy kick to put England ahead—but we have 
seen these missed on such occasions—and the cheers which 
greeted his goal had something of relief in them as well as delight. 

Now the Devil was in’t, and Browne and his colleagues 
played like demons to recover the lost ground. Thrust and 
parry, rush and counter-rush, quick darts and whirlwind tackles 
followed in rapid succession. The English backs kicked and 
collared and kicked again, but the impetucus Irishmen would 
not be denied and, at last, from a mélée near the line, a bunch 
of them went over and McVicker, the Belfast R.A.M.C. man 
well known to the Richmond crowd, dropped on the ball. 
Stephenson made a fine attempt to convert this try, but the 
ball just skimmed the outer edge of the goal-post. All the 
same, Ireland was one point up—a serious matter at this stage 
of affairs, with winds getting short and the stoutest hearts 
beginning to feel the strain of an hour’s strenuous endeavour. 

Now stoppages became frequent, for no quarter was given 
or asked, and the gloves were off. Happily, there was no need 
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arranged and informed. The important but less known epochs and 
cultures, such as Early Christian, Hellenistic and Central American, are 
dealt with as fully as the more familiar. The Spanish bias of the 
author, moreover, while it in no way prejudices him, results in the 
chapters on Visigothic art, and Spanish Romanesque, Gothic and 
Primitive painting, being exceptionally well represented. No age in 
the world’s history has attempted, as does ours, to appreciate the entire 
range of art. Professor Pijoan is free from esthetic prejudices, but 
he has encyclopedic knowledge and good taste—a rare combination. 
If he preaches no gospel, he puts at our disposal ample opportunities 
for arriving at the truth for ourselves. 
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ton (Holden, 7s. 6d.) ; THe Tarrstry, by J. D. Beresford (Collins, 7s. 6d.) ; 
Solemn Boy, by Hector Bolitho (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) ; THE THREE 
Taps, by Ronald A. Knox (Methuen, 7s. 6d.); Crazy PAVEMENTS, by 
3everley Nichols (Cape, 7s. 6d.); THrE CoLFax Book-PLaie, by Agnes 
Miller (Benn, 7s. 6d.). 


ROYAL GAME 


for anyone to leave the field and Browne, who was often in 
trouble, seemed to play with redoubled energy after being laid 
out. Once Ganly, flying down the touch-line, sent our hearts 
leaping to our mouths, but a superb tackle by Sellar brought 
him down when the line seemed at his mercy, and long kicks 
by Catcheside and Locke took the ball back to the Irish quarters. 
Scrum followed scrum on the Irish line, until, at last, Young, 
in his most elusive mood, slipped the ball out to Gibbs, who, with 
a five yards sprint scored in the corner. There was little hope 
of a°goal from such an angle, and none came. Still, England 
was ahead again, and there she stayed during those last tem- 
pestuous minutes until the end. No side—and well played all, 
we cried, before we started on our own share of scrummaging 
towards the station. 

There was little to choose between the two sides on the 
day’s play, and Ireland at least may rest content with the same 
team for her next encounter. The one definite point of superiority 
in England was the hooking. Here Ireland did well at the 
beginning, but later England got more than her share of the 
ball—thanks to Tucker and Law in the front row of the scrum- 
mages. Out of touch, Ireland was decidedly better than her 
opponents, whose passes back to Young often went astray. 
Browne was the best forward on the field, and was well backed 
up by McVicker and Ross. For England, Stark again played 
a great game, while Periton and Davies, the skirmishers, were 
ubiquitous. It seemed as if the English pack missed the leader- 
ship of Conway or Wakefield, but they settled down together 
in the second half. 

Young was very tantalising; he showed us all his best 
and worst points. At first, and in fact all through the match, 
his passes were wild and haphazard; he never seemed quite 
happy in combination with Laird, but in the later stages he made 
several of his typical dragon-fly darts through serried masses 
of opponents in his very best style. Laird was most useful 
in defence, and there was little fault to find with his handling 
of the ball, but he overdid the kicking to touch and tried to cut 
through too often. The Irish halves quite held their own ; 
Sugden, in particular, was very quick in getting round the 
scrummage. 

At three-quarters, Ireland held the advantage, especially 
in the centre, where they were not expected to outplay such 
seasoned warriors as Corbett and Locke. As it turned out, 
Stephenson and Hewitt quite upset their opposite numbers 
by their quickness in tackling and intercepting passes ; neither 
Corbett nor Locke was playing as he did against Wales. Both 
the Irish wings ran resolutely and defended strongly. Ganly 
was rather the better of the two. Catcheside was the success 
of the English line. In his old position on the wing, he showed 
all the alertness and dash that gained him his place in 1924; 
his experience as a full-back seems to have improved his kicking 
and defensive powers. Altogether, he is a greater asset to 
the English team than at any time and should certainly be 
retained in future matches. Both wings suffered from lack of 
opportunities, for they were starved by their centres, but Gibbs’ 
lamentable weakness in defewce was only too apparent in ‘his 
match, 

The full-backs were a great contrast in every way. Crawford, 
nearly twice the age of his vis-a-vis, showed all his old cunning 
and, at times, his invulnerable imperturbability, but there were 
moments when he got sadly bustled and one of these cost his 
side a try—and possibly the match. Sellar improved on his 
display against Wales; his kicking was longer, his tackling 
whole-hearted. He made one or two mistakes and is a little 
apt to dive too impetuously at a falling ball, but these are faults 
of his youth and will be remedied by longer experience. 

England is well out of her first two engagements, but 
whether she can beat the dour Scotsmen on their native heath 
is another matter !_ LEONARD R. TOSSWILL. 
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LIGHTING BY ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH 


Furniture by— _decorations by ___ 

and lighting by Armstrong Whitworth ! With 
an Armstrong Whitworth Electric Lighting 
Set in your country house you are absolutely 
assured of getting good light, reliable light 
and economical light at the touch of a switch. 
Moreover, every Armstrong Whitworth set 
has that simplicity of design which guarantees 
efficient working with but occasional attention. 


Complete Sets with Battery from well under 
£100! 


Write to-day for our leaflet ‘* Practical 
Points on Country House Lighting.’’ 


Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH & Co., 
D 


LTD. 

Newcastle - on- Tyne and Manchester. 
London Office : 

Kinnaird House, Pall Mall East, S.W. 1. 


Telephone : Code: iTelegrams : 
Gerrard 9474. Bentley’s, Zigzag, Piccy, London, 
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“WEATHERED OAK” 


EAL’S Weathered Oak Furniture 

is quite unpretentious, and yet | it 
gives a room distinction; is simple in 
design and yet full of thought for the 
use to which it must be put. It needs 
no polishing, does not easily scratch 
or show dust, and is planned to suit 
small rooms. ‘‘ Weathering’’ means 
that by a special treatment of the 
surface the wood gains the warm 
tones of age. As will be seen, the 
prices are extremely moderate. 


Catalogue ‘* Reasonable Furniture” sent on request 
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, Sams Chairs’ 
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} 
A very comfortable easy chair upholstered fibre and hair, and covered 4 
with fine quality antique hide, with loose feather 
cushions to seat and back covered in velveteen 


£12.18.6 : 
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“ Aweel, hinny,” continued Niel Blane, sighing deeply, “ let 
Bauldy drive the pease and bean meal to the camp, at 
Drumclog. ... He maun say it’s the last unce o’ meal 
m the house... . Duncan Glen... drives up the ait- 
meal to Tillietudlem, wi’ my dutifu’ service to my Leddy 
and the Major... and if Duncan manage right, I'll gie hima 
tass o’ whisky shall mak the blue low come out at his mouth.” 


OLD MORTALITY, BY SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Knowing Niel, it is possible that his promise to 
Duncan of the kind of whisky that would cause 
that worthy to breathe blue flames was but a 
figure of speech. It is to be hoped so, anyway. 
Had Duncan been a diplomat of to-day, it is more 
than likely that he would have felt amply rewarded 
with a good, three-finger glass of mellow, worthy, 
aged-to-gentleness Black & White. Niel Blane 
was pure Scotch. So is Black & White. 


SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


JamesBuchanan € Co.Ltd Scotch Whisky Distillers 
London & Glasgow. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HORSEMANSHIP. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I was much interested reading Colonel 
Goldschmidt’s article in Country Lire, I 
agree that Colonel McTaggart’s intense 
advocacy of the forward seat “lures him too 
far.’ The outstanding fact is that riding 
has, like everything else, become intensely 
specialised during the last twenty years, 
and probably rightly so in order to attain 
the highest standard in each branch, namely, 
riding on the flat, riding over hurdles, riding 
over big fences (steeplechasing). The modern 
flat race seat dating from the Tod Sloan 
invasion is a product of American scientific 
study of the place where the weight should 
be carried in racing on the flat, and there are 
few to-day who would challenge its advantages. 
No flat race jockey would get any mounts 
if he rode in the old way, which we may call 
the natural (elegant) seat. George Duller 
rides with much the same seat over hurdles, 
and he is our finest exponent of this branch 
of the art—but he rides only over hurdles 
and, moreover, makes a point of riding ma nly 
finished jumpers. In steeplechasing one comes 
again more to the natural seat, and over 
“Liverpool”’ the natural seat of the natural 
horseman is unquestionably the only right one. 
Show jumping, again a specialised method 
of riding, is probably best suited to its pur- 
pose. Park hack riding and haute école is 
different again, and calls for ease, grace and 
elegance. I am always inclined to think it 
is right to place the hunting seat (of which 
Walter Buckmaster is a fine example) and the 
polo seat in the same category ; here complete 
control of the animal is essential, as also for 
the rough rider on the unschooled horse. I 
do not pose as a horseman myself in any 
category, but I write as one who has always 
loved riding, horses and ponies and as a student 
only. The only thing I can claim is to have 
seen all the finest horsemen on the flat—over 
a country, on the polo grounds and in the 
show yards for the last thirty-five years. Of 
one thing I am convinced, and it is that what 
Colonel Goldschmidt calls the ‘‘ natural seat ” 
is what should be the basis of all good horse- 
manship in the first instance—before specialising 
begins: ‘he naked man on the bare-backed 
horse. The highest form of artistry in horse- 
manship is on the classic horse at top speed, 
of which the ignorance of the hunting or polo 
man is complete. The hunting and polo 
man knows nothing about horsemanship as 
required for riding at ‘‘racing speed.” By 
way of a general survey and summary I am 
inclined to think: that in racing on the flat 
with light-weight imposts the forward seat, 
with the short leathers, has entirely superseded 
the old natural seat in all countries where 
racing flourishes, and that it is accepted to-day 
by all knowledgeable people as the correct 
seat because of the undoubted advantages ; 
that it has had marked influence also in riding 
over hurdles and steeplechasing over the park 
courses and that over a big course like Liverpool 
the “ natural seat ” is the best and the correct 
one. For hunting and polo, the “ natural 
seat” cannot be bettered, and will always be 
the most effective and the correct one. Also 
for the park hack—school riding—grace and 
elegance is only obtained by the natural seat. 
For the show jumping game they are obviously 
trying to ‘‘ evolve”? new methods of their 
own. This may almost be considered trick 
riding and is, perhaps, cf less general interest. 
-—ASSHETON CLEGG. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Since Colonel McTaggart has invited 
criticism on his horsemanship in the photo- 
graphs published in your issue of February 5th, 
as a reader of his two books on equitation I 
send you the following. His two chief faults 
from these photographs are: (1) Stiff and 
rigid hands; (2) a lack of suppleness in his 
body, rendering his seat entirely dependent 
on his hands. The first fault mentioned is 
particularly noticeable in the second and 
third: photographs, where the horse on both 
occasions is jumping with a “ hollow back,” 
due to his having come up against a dead 
feeling on his mouth in the act of raising his 
forehand over the jump. To ease himself 
from the pain he raises his head and neck, 
consequently dropping his hind quarters 
first on landing, which is fairly obviously 
a wrong sequence of events. If the rider had 
his wrists flexed instead of set, he would be 
able to acquire a lighter “ give and take ” 
from his wrists and fingers instead of from his 


arm and_ shoulder. His second fault is 
noticeable in all three cases. In his so-called 
“correct position” he adopts the clothes 
peg on a line method to swing with his horse, 
namely, getting forward on his fo:k and knees, 
his weight on the stirrup irons. Its limitations 
are loss of control both on the approach and 
landing. I suggest a compromise, to swing 
forward and back from the waist, the seat 
remaining in the saddle and the lower leg 
behind the girth ready for any emergency 
either before or after the jump.—Hussar. 





To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—I fear I must ask you once more to allow 
me to trespass on your space, in order that I 
may reply to “ Spindrift’ and Captain Hance, 
whose letters you published last week. ‘‘ Spin- 
drift’s ” letter is most pleasing to me, because 
in his criticism of my photograph, in which I 
am hauling at my horse’s head, he says that 
I have “ quite wisely ” adopted the “‘ hunting 
seat,” which shows how much that way of 
riding wants improving! He also points out 
that in the other photographs I am jumping 
only “ flimsy ” obstacles. To this remark [ 
must remind him that if the fence is jumped 
clean it is of no importance whether it is 
“flimsy ” or not, and also that it is more 
difficult to jump a flimsy fence clean (parti- 
cularly if it is a piece of tape), than a stiff one. 
Captain Hance hopes that in my second edition 
I shall have changed my views as to the balance 
being from the foot. But, alas, he will find 
me unrepentant, and the more I ride, observe, 
think and sometimes help the more convinced 
I am that this simple rule is one which enables 
a pupil to attain a good seat quicker than by 
any other, The arguments he uses show me 
that he has not understood and certainly has 
never tried it. If Captain Hance, when next 
he has a class for jumping, will put discs under 
the feet of his pupils, instead of inside the 
knee (as is often done), he will find, as I have, 
that it is another very good “ tip.”—M. F. 
McTaccarrt, 


ENGLAND AS IT IS NOT, 
To THE Epiror, 

S1r,—About a hundred years ago an eccentric 
cartographer, rather bored with the shape of 
our country, sat himself down and created a 
new England, consisting of topsy-turvy counties. 
No stranger maps have ever been devised. 
Truly might the wanderer on the highways and 
byways exclaim, in the words of the song, 
‘“ Show me the way to go home ! ” It is interest- 
ing to examine the new lie of the land and to 
grasp the startlingly changed aspects due to 
liberties taken with the 
points of the compass. 

ent, as shown in 
the map _ reproduced, 
is presented as a great 
cape jutting into the ss 
sea due south of Lon- 
don, with the Romney 
Marshes to the west 
and the Thames to 
the east. Cornwall, on 
the other hand, is a 
north-running cape, with 
Devonshire to the south. 





c 


and both run into an 
eastern sea! ‘True, the 
wanderer is given the 
assistance of a ball and 
sceptre indicator, point- 0) 
ing to the true north, in 


Similarly, in ‘“ Surry,” ‘ 
Guildford will be 5 
found due north-west t 
of London, and East 3 
Grinstead due west. x 
The coast of Sussex ky 
runs from north to i 
south, as though it " 
were Lincoln. All Essex m 
lies north of London, oy 2 
and Cambridge to the ae 
west. Dorset is mapped § Be 
in the posture of Lanca- ih 
shire, with a western z 
seaboard. As for Ches- u 
hire, the Dee is shown ‘Tows 
north of the Mersey— 2 
> 
2 
Z 
~ 
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THE L.C.C. AND THE FATE OF 
WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


To THE Eprror, 

Sir,—In the course of your leading article, 
“The Washing Book,” last week, you state 
that the proposed deputation from the L.C.C. 
to the Prime Minister “‘ will urge the rebuilding 
of Waterloo Bridge to a new design,” and you 
draw the conclusion that your “ suspicions ” 
of the action of the Council in making this 
move “ are not ill-founded.”’ The statement, 
however, is quite incorrect, and I think the 
writer of the article has misunderstood the 
purpose of the deputation. The Report of the 
General Purposes Committee, brought before 
the Council on Fb. 8 h, describes the Report 
of the Bridges Commission as “‘ a comprehen- 
sive and valuable survey of the whole position, 
which suggests a programme of works which 
provides a useful basis for a general scheme of 
London Improvements” ; and after discussing 
the financial problems continues : “‘ We think 
it is essential that, before the Council is advised 
to express its opinion as to the utility of the 
different proposals, and the sequence in which 
they should be undertaken, the Government 
should be asked to define its intentions on these 
important questions.”’ In their comments on 
the Waterloo Bridge proposals, the Committee, 
as is only human, perhaps lay more emphasis 
on those points in which the Commission agree 
with the opinions of the majority than on those 
where they differ from them; but the actuai 
wording of the conclusion of this section is as 
follows: ‘‘ As, however, the Commission link 
up their proposals in regard to this bridge with 
the proposed new bridge at Charing Cross, 
we think that it is desirable also to discuss with 
the Government the question of the adequacy 
of the proposed reconstruction of Waterloo 
Bridge.” 

This is not at all equivalent to “ urging 
the rebuilding of the bridge to a new 
design ” ; and the actual resolution appointing 
the deputation instructs it to “‘ discuss funda- 
mental questions arising on the Report of the 
Royal Commission.” The appointment of the 
deputation was agreed to unanimous y by all 
parties on the Council, and from Sir John 
Gilbert’s statement in moving the recom- 
mendation, and the subsequent speeches on it, 
the fact was made clear that it is a preliminary 
step which is obviously necessary before 
proceeding to any discussion of details, and is 
without prejudice to later decisions as to how 
any particular part of the complete scheme 
shall be carried out when the proper time 
arrives—RONALD P. JONEs. 
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counties, but that does #5 
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not affect the entirely 
novel appearance of the 
terrain depicted. 
—BasseTT Dicsy. 
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THE UGLY BRIDGE OVER THE GRAND CANAL. 


BRIDGE BUILDING IN VENICE. 
To THE EDITor. 


Sir,—The admiration with which my country- 
man Canova regarded your Waterloo Bridge 
is also felt by many visitors to London, among 
whom are myself. I know it since many years 
and w.s naturally grieved it is in danger. I 
read with much interest the reports on 
London bridges, especially the proposal 
for rebuilding Charing Cross Bridge, and 
think you may be interested to 
know how in Venice the esthetic 
point of view is valued. Gabriele 
d’Annunzio has in a very vigorous 
way attacked the iron bridge over 
the Grand Canale by the Accademia, 
calling it ugly and unworthy of 
our Venice. His sentence has been 
taken to heart, and it is to be re- 
placed by a new one in the finest 
style, by the architect Barioli, so 
that St. Mark shall be seen beneath 
it along the beautiful curve of the 
Canale. We Italians are proud of 
our glorious cities, without doubt so 
are the English of theirs. To destroy 
Waterloo Bridge is unthinkable, as 
you say, but to rebuild Charing 
Cross Bridge is a fine idea.— 
GIUSEPPE MALASPINA. 

[We would commend this in- 
teresting view by a foreigner to 
those responsible for London’s 
bridges. It is encouraging to find 
our great monuments appreciated, 
and Londoners should realise that 
the artistic aspect of bridges is given weight 
in foreign countries.—EbD.] 


FRIENDLY ALSATIANS. 
To THE EpDIror. 
Sir,—In view of the present discussion of 
wolf-hounds, the enclosed snapshot may help 
to vindicate the character of the really pure- 
bred pedigree Alsatian. Kutta, the larger and 
older dog, is a son of Kurtson of Dundas, and 
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possesses the true Alsatian character, very gentle 
and sensitive, highly intelligent and vivacious, 
timid, though courageous, and a true gentleman 
in all his points of view. The younger, a bitch 
not fully grown, promises the same character. 
The small child, John, aged three, can do 
absolutely anything he likes with both these 
dogs. Their forebears are no more bred 
from wolves than are elk-hounds from elks or 
sheep-dogs from sheep, and it is to be hoped 
that the ignorant perversion and vandalism 





THREE IS COMPANY. 


of introducing wolf blood into this beautiful 
breed of dogs is by some means to be put an 
end to.—B. HEDWorRTH FOUuULKEs. 


CATTLE GRAZING IN GUERNSEY. 
To THE Epiror. 


S1r,—On a recent visit to Guernsey I was much 
interested in the manner in which the farmers 
graze their cattle. The English farmer lets 
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THE DESIGN FOR THE NEW BRIDGE. 


his stock roam at will over his meadows ; the 
Guernsey one tethers them by the horns, giving 
them some twenty foot of rope in which to 
graze. ‘The fields are extraordinarily small, 
some being less than an acre inarea. The cattle 
are tethered, in most cases, at one end of the 
field, being moved forward each day as they 
crop the allotted space. In a few instances 
they are dotted about the fields, as is seen 
here in the photograph. ‘The fields are 
divided by high mounds of earth on which is 
planted bracken, which is cut for 
bedding in the autumn. ‘The reason 
for so dividing the fields is to form 
a wind-break against the Atlantic 
gales which sweep the land in winter. 
— CLARENCE PONTING. 


BOVINE ‘TWINS. 

To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, writing 
on this subject on page 144 of 
Country Lire for January 22nd, 
appears to have made a mistake. 
The “popular theory” does not 
refer to twin calves, but to calves 
of different sexes. I quote from 
the late Dr. J. G. Adami’s (Vice 
Chancellor of the University. of 
Liverpool) ** Memorandum on 
Anatomical and Physiological Differ- 
ences Between the Sexes,’ printed 
as Appendix V to the Consultative 
Committee’s Report on “ Differen- 
tiation of Curriculum for Boys 
and Girls Respectively in Secondary 
Schools”? (H.M. Stationery Office, 1923): 
“The cow may cast twin bull calves, or twin 
cow calves and either set of twins undergo a 
normal development. But where it casts one 
bull and one cow calf, while the former develops 
into a fully fertile animal it has been noted 
for generations that the latter may grow into a 
kind of imperfect steer—a ‘ Free Martin ’— 
with bodily conformation approximating to- 
wards that of a bull, and complete sterility.” — 
PAULINE FITzGIBBON YOUNG. 





‘THE CATTLE ARE GRAZING, 
THEIR HEADS NEVER RAISING ; 
THERE ARE FORTY FEEDING LIKE ONE 
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It is good to feel gloriously alive in 
the bright sunshine and exhilarating 
air of the Swiss mountains. But it is 
even better to enjoy glowing health 
amidst the gloom and dampness of 
an English winter. 


Perfect health depends upon the 
system receiving just the nourish- 
ment it needs for keeping brain, 


Prices in Great Britain, 
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OVALTINE 


| TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 


Obtainable throughout the British Empire. 






































Hlealth 


nerve and body at their fullest 
efficiency. 

The supreme value of “ Ovaltine” 
lies in the fact that it supplies in 
correct nutritive ratio all the food 
elements essential to health, strength 
and vitality. Drink this delicious 
beverage daily and enjoy glowing 
health in spite of unfavourable 
weather conditions. 


1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin. P.420 
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SIDDELEY 


30 h.p. 6 Cylinder Cars 
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RMSTRONG 

Siddeley aero 
engines are in reg- 
ular use on_ the 
London-Paris Air- 
way where reliabil- 
ity, economy and 
speedareso essential. 


These aero engines 
are made side by 
side with the six 
cylinder Armstrong 
Siddeley car engines 
which give the same 
kind of service on 
the highway that the 
aero engines give 


you in the sky. 


The largest, most 
luxurious and_ ex- 
pensive of all the 
Armstrong Siddeley 
cars is the seven- 
seater Thirty, which 
despite its elegance 
and size, is noted 
for economy. 


Prices from 


£9350 


Ex Works. 
Dunlop Tyres. 


ALL-BRITISH 
The Armstrong Siddeley Mileage Chart and 
Calendar for 1927 is now ready, Write for 
your copy to-day, 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS 
LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
London : 10, Old Bond Street, W.r. 
Manchester: 35, King Street West. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Six 
Cylinder Cars in Europe. 
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Made by the men who 
made Sir Alan Cobham’s 
Aero Engine. 
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Near SEVENOAKS, KENT. 


AND ITS RESTORATION BY 
PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE. 


N those fourteenth-century summers when Chaucer’s rabble 
of clerk and lawyer, knight and priest, pardoner and 
prioress adventured along the Pilgrim’s Way, there stood, 
within sight of the road they travelled upon, an unassuming 
little house, one of the lesser manors of Kent, and doubtless 
the home of a yeoman. From the fourteenth to the twentieth 
century has been a long trai] ; many sign-posts have disappeared, 
and the Pilgrim’s Way has evolved into a respectable turnpike, 
but the little house at Sundridge still stands. And not as a 
ruin, for it has been skilfully restored, and now is as nearly true 
to its early form as expert care and knowledge can make it. 
This happy result has been brought about by its present owner, 
Mr. C. P. Munn, under the direction of Professor Beresford 
Pite. The restoration has been successful because no faking 
was countenanced in it. When new fabric had to be used, 
it was left frank and honest in its newness, and never received 
a veneer of the sham antique. The result is a genuine welding 
together of ancient and modern craftsmanship. Kentish work- 
men built the house, Kentish workmen restored it, and by a 
happy chance the present owner is a man of Kent. 

Like so many of the lesser manors, the Old Hall, after a 
prosperous if undistinguished heyday, sank low in the social 





scale, and was divided into three cottages, which annually 
grew more rickety and unsafe. Abundant plaster disguised 
the beams, the early chimnies and the windows. Mean 
and poor inside, and in later years “improved” with 
prim Victorian stoves and striped wallpapers, outside the old 
house retained much of its ancient beauty of line—its overhang 
of silvery timbers and the long sweep of its tent-like roof. 

To-day one finds the house separated from the Sevenoaks— 
Westerham road by a low tile-capped wall and a slip of a garden 
containing formal flower beds and clipped yew trees. In front 
of the windows is the old well which has served the Hall since 
pilgrim days. A new brick porch leads into the most modern 
part of the house, on the rght (where, it seems, a cottage 
was added as a prop when the immense central chimney-stack 
was built in, and the whole building began to subside). 
Apart from a pleasant hall, “‘ panelled’’ with leaf-green felt, 
this small wing is now entirely given up to housekeeping and 
servants’ quarters. 

Through a wide timber archway on the left of the front 
door one enters the dining-room. Cream walls, stoutly 
timbered, make a pleasant background for the furnishing scheme, 
and provide an appropriate setting for an open fireplace built 





ROAD FRONT AND GARDEN FRONT AFTER RESTORATION. 
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LOOKING INTO THE DINING-ROOM. THE HALL FIREPLACE. 


of small early English bricks. The ceiling beams and the boards In this restoration of the Old Hall at Sundridge, technical 
above are left uncovered, and the effect of an all-oak ceiling skill and sympathetic love of old work have gone hand in 
is both unusual and charming. hand, and the result is a house redolent of yesterday yet suited 

Beyond the dining-room lies the Great Hall. Probably to present-day needs. It now enters upon a fresh lease of life, 
it is one of the smallest great halls in existence, but it is by no _ renewed, yet in its old form. 11 Ae 3 
means the least interesting or least beautiful. When 
the restoration was begun, it was thickly disguised = zs 
with eighteenth century plaster, was low ceiled, nes eo Me ctheigith c, 
with a bedroom and attic B sac it. These two upper Pg 
storeys have now been removed, and the hall is open 
from the ground to the apex of the roof. 

When the brick floor of the hall was taken up, 
the original chalk floor was discovered, trodden 
hard, and inset with a circle of flat stones— 
the central hearth of a medizwval home. These 
fire-worn stones, grey as the heap of ashes which 
was found by their side, are now preserved in a floor 
of polished oak. They are a lasting witness of days 
gone by, recalling the time when the floor was over- 
spread with rushes and the wind whistled through 
unglazed windows. Such was this hall in the Middle 
Ages. The design of the windows and the smoke- 
grimed state of the ceiling and rafters bear testimony 
that in its original form the hall had probably only 
one means of heating—the central hearth. The open 
fireplace and the immense chimney-stack which 
are now such interesting features of the room (see 
illustration on th's page) were not added until about 
the seventeenth century. This addition is a naive 
and significant example of progress, and one which 
may be traced in other small houses of equal 
antiquity. 

To the right of the fireplace is a bread-oven 
and on the other side is a narrow “ squint’ through 
the thickness of two walls, and commanding a view 
of the original front door—another relic of the days 
before yesterday. 

Behind the hall, where the original buttery 
and brewhouse stood, is now an informal sitting-room, 
with a big brick fireplace having two little ‘‘ caches ”’ 
where money and jewels were kept when times 
were turbulent and safes were few. 

A winding staircase,’ its treads formed of solid 
oak baulks, leads to the principal bedrooms. Here 
plain oak beds and a modicum of furniture create 
an atmosphere of simplicity, with floors overspread 
by Khelim rugs. The second bedroom is over the 
dining-room, and is approached by a gallery built 
across the south wall of the hall. 

The stairs rise to the attic floor, and here, over 
each bedroom, is a quaint “lofty ’’ with timbered 
walls and steep-pitched roof. The second lofty 
is approached as the second bedroom was—by a 
gallery bridge thrown across the smoke-hole of the 
hall. From this high point of vantage there is an 
intimate and unusual view of the giant chimney 
and of the grey stone hearth, far below. TWO VIEWS OF ONE BEDROOM. 
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DRAINS RESTORED 


No Excavation! Town and Country 
SPECIAL PROCESS. SKILLED WORKMEN 


Time 
E 
stands out as a proved success for over 30 msi 


years ; thousands of fully satisfied clients 
testify to its merits. Write for particulars : 


ECONOMIC HOUSE DRAINAGE 


REPAIRING CO., LTD. 
Established 1899, 


147, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 oh 
‘Phone Paddington 5140. 








Economy and efficiency combined with 
simplicity are its great advantages. 


Its brilliant and diffusive quality make 
it an ideal illuminant for any home. 


Lighting Plant of all sizes from 6 lights 
upwards supplied, and work carried out in 
any part of the country, fully guaranteed. 











Full Particulars and Estimates Free. 





























THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 


49 VICTORIA ST. WESTMINSTER. S.W1 
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STANNOS” WIRES 
a L : P , 
! Can be installed without damage to decorations :: The hard 
sSYSTEM 4 copper covering renders them impervious to moisture and the attacks 
! sin i 2 ; ; ix 
ELECTRICITY ss ZB of rodents :: Condensation and electrolysis troubles eliminated 
bean 8 FOR <8 . 
A LIGHT& POWER KZA ee PUPEPOPEIM 
Sy } ] = = Estimates submitted for wiring on —— Mansion or Factory, 
ee — - 
3 oe DRAKE & GORHAM LTD. (C.L. Dept.) 
1 a5 «* 36, GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W.1. 
: KE 29, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
a AND- 58, WEST CAMPBELL ST., GLASGOW. 
§ 41 RHAM 105, HIGH ST., WINCHESTER. 
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Garden Pas rfection is only achieved by 
experienced planning and thorough 
workmanship, Many beautiful gardens, 


some conceived and built over a 
century ago, testify to the excellence 
of Pulham & Son’s garden-craft, 


PLANS AND SURVEYS. 


Literature on request, 


PULHAM & SON, 


71, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





4 Stephenson 
Floor Polish 


can be used with equal success for 
polishing stained floors, parquet, painted 
or varnished woodwork or lino. 






It cleans and water- 
proofs Brown Boots It is 
splendid for MOTOR-CAR 
Ds Bodies.. For every use 


iN Stephenson’s goes a long 


way and lasts a long time. 


3hd., 6d., 9d., 1/- and 1/9. 
STEPHENSON BROTHERS, Ltd, Bradford, 
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From W. CHESTRRVAN, Bsq-, 
Belmayne, 
Clarkehouse Road, a 
Sheffield. ; a Se err 
o Meet et Ae 
gt oth 90 
I have not the data nere Ge? 


for saying how long it is 
since you installed the 
electric light in my house at 
Ashover, but I suppose it 
must be fifteen to twenty 
years ago. I have had 
every reason to ve 


satisfied with it. 


oi. 
r) ns be 
yar BEM goto rotor 
L- 
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LABOUR UNREWARDED 


NE of the great hopes of the future concerning agri- 
culture is that the more intensively its problems are 
studied, the greater is the chance that hard labour 
may be more generally rewarded. There is no 
particular virtue in labouring if there are no fruits 
to be gained, yet knowledge has already advanced 

a long way towards smoothing out many of the difficulties which 
arise. The field of manuring furnishes many interesting ex- 
amples. One of the most impressive illustrations is furnished 
by Dr. Cyril Hopkins in ‘‘ The Story of the Soil.” In the course 
of demonstrating the effects of potash on an experimental field 
in Illinois, where wonderful improvements in crop had been 
thereby effected, he had, as a visitor, a settler who had his wife 
and chilaren with him. “ As he stood looking, first at the corn 
on the treated and untreated land, and then at his wife and large 
family of children, he broke down and cried like a child. Later 
he explained to the superintendent who was showing him the 
experiments, that he had put the best of his life into that kind of 
land. ‘ The land looked rich,’ said he, ‘as rich as any land I 
ever saw. I bought it and drained it and built my home on a 
sandy knoll. The first crops were fairly good, and we hoped 
for better crops; but instead they grew worse and worse. We 
raised what we could on a small patch of sandy land, and kept 
trying to find out what we could grow on this black bogus land. 
Sometimes I helped the neighbours and got a little money, but 
my wife and I and my older children have wasted twenty years 
on this land. Poverty, poverty always. How was I to know 
that this single substance which you call potassium was all we 
needed to make this land productive and valuable ?’”’ 

The illustration is by no means isolated. There are many 
walks of life in which men still toil to little purpose, simply 
because they lack the knowledge of correct procedure. What 
this means in terms of money is not sufficiently realised. The 
present age seems to be ever clamouring for something which is 
fool-proof. It becomes increasingly necessary to remind would- 
be farmers, that there is no industry more complicated than 
agriculture, and that it is increasingly necessary to reinforce 
practical experience with a knowledge of the science which 
governs the success of the practice. Only by so doing can the 
farmer himself become fool-proof. It is occasionally necessary 
to warn the unwary that advantage is sometimes taken of the 
discoveries of science. Cases have not been unknown when 
farmers have been bled in the matter of money by the vendors of 
various manures, feeding stuffs and medicines. Fortunately 
there are many aids which agriculturists can utilise in these days 
when matters of doubt arise. There is no more valuable office 
than that filled by the County Agricultural Organisers. As a 
link between the Colleges and the farmer, the services of the 
organisers are being increasingly sought after, and those who 
labour in vain, or who are confronted with problems which 
puzzle, would do themselves and the country a great service 
if they made full use of the aids which already exist. 

Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, the well known consulting chemist 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, has recently focussed attention 
on another point too often overlooked. In reporting before the 
Council of the R.A.S.E. the results of analyses conducted by 
him, he stated—‘‘ Requiring some linseed cake for my farm, 
I gave an order to a well known firm—the cake to be guaranteed 
pure and to contain 1o per cent. of oil. The cake was delivered 
accordingly, each cake bearing a label with the name of the 
makers, and marked 1o per cent. oil. On analysing a sample I 
found it, while pure, to contain 7 per cent. of oil only SAT 
and an average sample analysed 7.26 per cent. of oil. I might 
have well supposed that the merchants would have been more 
than usually careful what they sent to me, and that there 
would not be much occasion for checking the quality of the 
delivery. But my experience shows clearly that the only security 
lies in having deliveries, from whatever source they come, checked 
by analysis.”’ 

This example makes it sufficiently plain that it is not only 
the proprietcry article which may absorb the legitimate profits 
of farming, but that even the well known standardised foods and 
manures must be checked. In the same report Dr. Voelcker 
refers to the inclusion of mineral ingredients in feeding rations, 
which has led to several preparations being commercialised. 
Says Dr. Voelcker, “‘ the price of one such sent to me worked out 
at 56s. per cwt., which is far beyond its value, and, no doubt, 
the same purposes could be effected at much less cost by the 
employment of a little steamed bone flour, or precipitated 
phosphate and common salt,” 


THE SHIRE HORSE SOCIETY. 

The spring show of the Shire Horse Society, which sets 
the ball rolling in London on February 22nd and subsequent 
days, has attracted an entry of 320, or five less than last year. 
In view of the experiences of the past year, this is regarded 
as quite satisfactory, and it is interesting to note that a tone 
of optimism prevails in Shire horse circles at the present time. 

Comments have recently been made that draught horses 
are being seen upon the London streets in greater numbers. 
The movement to oust the horse off the streets has thus far 
failed lamentably. Those who have investigated strict costs 


of horse and motor traction have indicated by their return to 
horse power that motor haulage is not so economical, par- 
ticularly for short journeys. There is a wider implication in 
this, viz., that farmers who have been depressed by the poor 
prices made by horses since the end of the war should realise 
that the trade is improving rapidly, and that once again the 
good brood mare is likely to be a valuable investment. It is 
not necessary to keep mares for breeding purposes solely. In 
the majority of cases mares can engage in ordinary farm work 
quite successfully, and at the same time can breed a foal. It 
merely means that towards the end of the gestation period, 
and for about a month after foaling,a rest will have to be 
given. Fe. GR. 


THE PURCHASE OF MANURES. 


Out of the very wide selection of manures which are now on the 
market, a certain amount of confusion is likely to arise from time to 
time as to which are the most suitable for the purposes in view. Further- 
more, unless some knowledge exists as to the functions of the different 
manures, occasions will arise when money is needlessly wasted. It is, 
therefore, very sound advice to make oneself familiar not only with 
the different kinds of manures, but also with their effects on the crops 
and soils to which they are applied. 

There are three principal constituents of manures, viz., nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium. In compound fertilisers all three elements 
may be present, but in many instances they occur separately and are 
applied separately. Nitrogen is the most costly to purchase of the 
essential plant foods. Its effect on the crop is to induce the development 
of stem and leaf, and in the case of forage crops and grass it gives that 
deep luxuriant green colour which is so much admired. In practice 
it therefore helps to swell the bulk of crop produced, and, wisely used, 
increases the profit-earning capacities of the crop. When cereal crops 
look sickly in spring, for example, the application of a nitrogenous 
manure very quickly establishes an improvement. Nitrogen can be 
applied to excess, and in these cases it is liable to defer ripening, while 
it may render cereals more susceptible to certain fungus diseases, as 
well as creating “ top’ at the expense of root or grain. There is also 
the factor that the inducement of too much straw will add to the diffi- 
culties at harvest by reason of lodging crops. The principal inorganic 
nitrogenous manures are nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime and sulphate of 
ammonia. ‘The two former are the quickest acting, and are very easily 
soluble, by reason of the fact they are in the nitrate form, which, in 
turn, is immediately available for use by plants. Sulphate of ammonia 
must first of all be converted in the soil into the nitrate form before it 
can be utilised by the crop. It is less liable to be lost in the drainage 
water, but demands the presence of lime in the soil. 

Phosphorus is of perhaps the more general value by reason of its 
indirect influences. The maturity of crops is particularly hastened ; 
it has a favourable influence on the feeding value or quality of the plant ; 
it promotes root development, and on many soils provides the key to 
the successful cropping of both the arable and grass land of the farm. 
The manures in this group are divided into what are known as water 
soluble and insoluble phosphates. The former is represented by super- 
phosphate and dissolved bones. The fact that the phosphate content is 
soluble in water means that they are the most quickly available phosphate, 
and, therefore, ate accorded preference for application to quick-growing 
or short-lived crops, like forage and root crops, and spring sown cereals. 
The insoluble phosphates refer to those manures where the phosphate 
content is not soluble in pure water, though it is slowly soluble in the 
weak acids of the soil—and the more so, if finely ground. In this group 
come basic slag, and the various neutral rock or mineral phosphates, 
all of which are particularly associated with grass land improvement. 
The various bone manures can also legitimately come under this group- 
ing, though these invariably possess a slight nitrogen content in addition. 
The addition of phosphates to the soil is a safe procedure from the 
viewpoint of cumulative fertility, for they are not lost in the drainage 
water. 

Potassium is particularly indicated as an aid to the formation of 
and storage of starch and sugar. Hence its value for various root crops, 
like mangolds, sugar beet and potatoes. It also strengthens the stems 
of both cereals and hay crops and has been known in some instances to 
render plants more resistant to disease. Potash deficiencies are most 
marked on the thin, light soils. The purest form of potash is that 
contained in sulphate of potash, but for most practical purposes the 
other forms of potash manures, like muriate of potash, potash salts and 
Kainit, are as reliable and are cheaper. 

It should be remembered that under the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act, the percentage composition of all manures must be stated 
by the vendors. Hence advantage should be taken of this when inviting 
tenders for manures, in that a ready means of comparative values lies 
to hand. Thus, the purchase of manures should be governed by their 
unit value. This is arrived at by dividing the cost of the manure per 
ton by the percentage of nitrogen, phosphate or potash it contains. 
It is not always desirable to depend solely upon cheapness per unit, 
for, in addition, the manure selected must satisfy the objects in view. 
A few illustrations will perhaps be of value. Of the three best known 
nitrogenous masures, sulphate of ammonia at £12 per ton has a unit 
value of 11s. 8d., nitrate of lime at £11 has a unit value of 16s, 11d., 
while nitrate of soda at £13 12s. 6d. has a unit value of 17s. On a basis 
of unit values, and providing the soil conditions are suitable, con- 
siderable dependence will be placed on sulphate of ammonia where 
true economy is studied. As a guide, the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
monthly Journal gives the unit costs of the principal manures based on 
the London prices, and these should be consulted. Among the phos- 
phates, in the water soluble group there is little competition, and super- 
phosphate cannot be competed with, though among the slowly soluble 
phosphates, steamed bone flour and bone charcoal are both to be pro- 
cured at very favourable terms—even in advance of those possessed 
by slag. Among the potash manures, potash salts are the cheapest 
forms of potash at the moment. 
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THE LUCK OF THE DRAW ON RACECOURSES 


HEALTHY SUPPLY OF 


OME mention was made in these notes last week of the 
flat race tracks at Sandown Park and their features. It 
is a curious fact that: horses for which short numbers are 
drawn on the five-furlong course seem at once to be placed 
at a disadvantage. Nothing is more certain than that 
very few winners start from that side. For those who do not 
understand how the draw operates, I may mention that the 
numbers on al] courses start from left to right facing the way 
of running. At Sandown Park on the five-furlong track the short 
numbers must be on the stands side. Seldom, very seldom, as 
I have said, do winners come from those drawing the low numbers 
in a field of any size. In these days, races for two year olds 
draw big fields, and it is a serious matter to be drawn, say, 
No. 1, 2 or 3. The fate of such horses is settled before the start 
takes place, which is obviously wrong and, on the face of it, unfair. 
THE PECULIARITIES OF SANDOWN PARK. 

It is hard to say why this should be so at Sandown Park. 
I believe the course has been most carefully measured on either 
side, so that the starting gate may be set at an accurate angle— 
that is to say, the five furlongs has been “‘ chained ”’ close to each 
set of rails. It should be the same, therefore, in theory, for a 
horse drawn No. 1 (on the stands side) as it is for one drawn on 
the other extreme, say No. 20. We know that it is not so, and 
I have never yet heard of an explanation which I can accept. 
I suggest that the Sandown Park authorities should face the 
facts and alter the angle of the starting gate. It might at least 
help to throw some light on what is a mystery when we remember 
that the five-furlong track here is regarded as being dead straight. 
The very fine five and six furlong track at Kempton Park is also 
dead straight ; but, with comparative frequency, and in their 
turn, horses drawing the low numbers win. From the stands at 
Kempton Park it always seems as if horses drawn on the far side 
are first away. It is, however, an optical illusion ano due to 
the angle from which the start is being viewed from the stands. 
The horses, you see, are coming half straight towards you. 

It is, of course, a misfortune of the largest kind that the draw 
for places at the starts on our racecourses should inordinately 
influence results. It is impossible to calculate what a tremendous 
misfortune it is. It affects betting and it influences form to a 
bewildering degree. They say a man must have luck to win in 
racing, and it is quite true, no matter what Lord Glanely is held 
to have said some years ago when his horses could do no wrong 
and their owner repudiated the suggestion that he was in luck. 
The owner who is winning races is not encountering all the bad 
luck in countless forms that abounds in this hazardous game. 

Beyond question, then, it is much to be regretted that the 
luck of the draw should so largely determine results on most of 
our racecourses. Take Epsom, for instance. How very rarely 
does it happen that horses drawing high numbers win five and 
six furlong races on that course. Do not prudent backers wait 
until the draw is known before wagering or coming to any definite 
decision as to what will win and what will, most probably, be 
beaten ? It is the same at Brighton, and even to a more pro- 
nounced degree. I think, too, of Chester and Alexandra Park, 
both freak courses on which results, especially in short-distance 
affairs, are determined by the draw. Would such racecourses 
be licensed to-day? I unhesitatingly say they would not be 
approved of. They were in existence long before the modern 
style of race-riding came into vogue. If they were freakish 
then, how much more so are they now with races run at slap- 
dash pace from the moment the tapes of the starting machine 
fly upwards ? 

It is curious how, in the last three or four years, the character 
of racing at the modern Newbury course has changed. I am 
referring to races run over the various distances on the straight 
mile. There was a time when horses drawing the short numbers 
won in their turn ; at least, they won if they were good enough. 
Nowadays, the jockeys endeavour to find a position on the 
stands side, and it is, at any rate, significant that most of the 
winners now come from that side. It cannot be that the going 
is better on this side, for it now gets more than its share of wear, 
if we except the wear on the extreme other side down which horses 
competing on the round course must pass. 

At Newmarket, too, the tendency for most of the winners 
to come from the stands side has become decidedly more marked. 
It certainly was not so marked up to three or four years ago. 
As Newmarket has been the same for ages and is rightly regarded 
as the fairest and best racecourse in the world, I am unable to 
explain the phenomenon. It may, of course, be that the levels 
alter, but I am inclined to doubt that explanation. They cannot 
alter all at once. In the case of Newbury, it is possible that the 
levels have changed, for this is a comparatively new course, and 
here and there a subsidence may have taken place. Certainly, 
I think there is a stiffer rise to the winning post, or, shall I say, 
a more abrupt rise on the far side of the course, which might be 
the explanation of why, now, most winners come from among 
those that have drawn the high numbers and which start on the 
stands side of the broad track. The starter, Major Kenneth 
Robertson, was telling me the other day that when he dropped 
on to one knee at the seven-furlong post he could just see the 





NOVICE STEEPLECHASERS. 


top of the judge’s box; this goes to show that the ground 
rises from tha point and then falls, to rise again. Newbury, 
therefore, must have its undulations. It is, of course, a mcst 
excellent racecourse, though I should prefer that the luck of the 
draw did not operate so much here. 

It was a minor misfortune that the intervention of fog last 
week-end brought about the abandonment of the second day’s 
programme at Lingfield Park; for involved in the loss was the 
Troytown Steeplechase, which was to have brought at least one 
prominent Grand National candidate on to the testing table. 
I have in mind Jack Horner, last year’s winner of the Blue Riband. 
There is an idea that this horse has improved a lot of late ; indeed, 
he would have to do so to counter the considerably increased 
weight he must now carry. In the circumstances, the loss of the 
race deprived us of gaining some useful knowledge of the present 
capacity of Jack Horner. 

A friend, in whose judgment I have much confidence, 
assured me the other day that, providing nothing befalls him, 
Knight of the Wilderness will certainly win the Grand National. 
Well, there can be nothing certain about a Grand National, and 
so, for the time being, I shall maintain an open mind about 
Knight of the Wilderness. I know that he cost his present owner 
a lot of money and that he is trained in a stable which has had 
bad luck in this particular race. His trainer, Mr. Percy Whitaker, 
has been fairly confident in recent years on more than one occa- 
sion. I think of Arravale and, in later times, of Silvo. There 
are no indications yet that Knight of the Wilderness is fancied 
to the extent that either of the other two were. There is plenty 
of time for that to come about. In the interval we may expect 
to see something of Knight of the Wilderness in public. What 
I personally know of him up to the present does not by any means 
make him out to be a “ certainty.” 

As a matter of fact—or, shall I say, as a personal opinion ?— 
the class of competitor in the Grand National in recent years 
has been poor. If Silvo could have stayed the distance, which 
he never could do, he would now rank as the winner of two 
Grand Nationals. It was merely lack of stamina that kept him 
from catching the judge’s eye. One of the most moderate winners 
of recent times was Master Robert ; one wonders, in fact, how 
he came to do it, for he was a half-broken-down horse and no 
one, apparently, wanted to ride him. It was only close to the day 
that Aubrey Hastings, who prepared him for his joint owners 
(one of whom was Lord Airlie), engaged Trudgill. Old Tay 
Bridge, who was twice placed, had no more speed than a hunter, 
and even at his own pace he finished a dog-tired horse when he 
did not fall. Probably his fall in the year Master Robert won 
occurred because he was a beaten horse at the time, though this 
is not the view of Mr. Hubert Hartigan, who rode him. 

A feature of the National Hunt season has been the remark- 
ably high standard of novice steeplechasing. The fact must be 
accepted as a healthy sign. I have never known such a fine and 
accomplished lot of recruits to the game. An indication of what 
was in store was afforded at Cheltenham in November, when 
Irina won for Mr. A. Heathorn in an astonishingly big field of 
close on thirty. Soon afterwards, at Newbury, we had Socrates, 
who had graduated from the ranks of hurdlers, giving a most 
stylish display and accounting for a big field, some of whom 
have won distinction since. Lordi is a fine newcomer and a 
stayer who is likely to develop into a Grand National horse. 


A NOTABLE NOVICE. 


After Spear o’ War had won at Lingfield Park last Saturday, 
Aubrey Hastings endorsed my view of these recruits by saying 
that he had never known a season produce such a hot lot of 
novices. Slieve Rue, trained by him for Mr. Gresson (for so 
many years Master of the Croome Hunt), had been beaten into 
third place. Spear o’ War formerly did service as a useful 
hurdler for the trainer, Gilbert Bennett, who then owned him. 
He won now in the colours of Mr. R. Brendon, and most stylishly, 
too, making no mistake so far as I could see. He was ridden by 
Tony Escott, who nowadays rides chiefly in America. ‘‘ What 
are the fences like ?”’ he was asked by Mr. Fred Wilmot, the 
Clerk of the Course. ‘‘ Excellent,’’ replied Escott with a laugh. ‘ 
He had just won on Spear o’ War! It rather reminded one 
of the late Mr. John Ford of Nottingham, who asked the rider 
of the first winner what the going was like. ‘‘ Couldn’t be better,” 
he was told. Therein lies the value of getting a tribute from a 
quarter which could not possibly give anything else. 

Spear o’ War is a six year old gelding by Spearmint. Among 
those that stood up but were unplaced to him were Confirmation, 
who was once placed in the Cesarewitch; and Guiding Light, 
who carried the Manna colours of Mr. Harry Morriss. It was 
the first intimation I had that Mr. Morriss had a steeplechaser 
in training. I found him to be an extremely nice horse, six years 
old, by Cyllius (by Cyllene), that will win steeplechases for 
certain. He was foaled in Ireland, but Robert Gore, the trainer, 
bought him for a considerable sum in England. Apparently, 
Mr. Morriss, having won the Derby, is now after winning the Blue 
Riband of steeplechasing. I shall watch the career of Guiding 
Star with unusual interest, and it might pay my readers to do 
the same. PHILIPPOS, 
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Now that cheerless Winter holds 4 
sway Spring seems as though it 
would never come. And yet it 
is so very near; a few hours from 
the city, and there, basking in 
its mellow sunshine is Britain’s 
most beautiful guest house—an 
hotel where it is considered a 
duty to provide at no extra charge 
golf, tennis, dancing, cinema and 
entertainments. Come down 
right away—you will have such 
a wonderful time at— 
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HE decoration of glass by means of “ back painting,” 

as it was termed in the eighteenth century, was known 

in the Middle Ages, and continued in use during the 

last years of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth 

century for the ornamentation of mirrors. “ The 
manner of painting on glass,’’ we read in the “ Dictionarum 
Polygraphicum ” (1735), ‘is quite contrary to that of limning 
or painting on cloth or wood ; fcr in this, the paint being put 
on one side is plainly visible on the other. Here the settings 
off are first done; then the compound colours just run over, 
and so continuing until perfected: whereas on linen, etc., the 
setting off and heightening are the last strokes, and their ground 
colour or first is that which we end withal, and make our last 
lay on all pieces done on glass.” The heightening of the colours 
with silver foil gives a metallic brilliance to this decorative treat- 
ment. An example of the enrichment of silver with inlays of 
verve eglomisé is the Vyvyan standing salt, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. This silver-gilt salt (formerly in the possession 
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A PANEL OF VERRE EGLOMISE 


of the Vyvyan family of Trelowarren) is decorated on the four 
sides of the tody with emblems back-painted in glowing colours 
upon glass, drawn from Whitney’s ‘‘ Choice of Emblems ”’ (1586). 
Also of the Elizabethan period is an armorial] panel from Hardwick 
Hall, Derbyshire, painted with the coat of arms of Hardwick 
of Hardwick, argent, a saltire engrailed azure, on a chief of the 
second three cinquefoils of the field ; with crest and mantling. 
In the two upper corners are the arms of Talbot impaling 
Hardwick and surmounted by an earl’s coronet. In an oblong 
space at the bottom are delicate sprays of English flowers, the 
wild rose, the honeysuckle and the violet. The panel is, no 
doubt, ‘‘ the glass with my ladies’ armes in it ”’ which is entered 
by Elizabeth, widowed Countess of Shrewsbury, in the inventory 
(1601) of the plate and “other furniture of household stuff 
which is ment and appoynted by this my laste will and testament 
to remayne and contynue at my house or howses at Hardwick.” 
This panel, which must date between this year and her marriage 
with George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, in 1568, was then in 





PANEL OF VERRE EGLOMISE PAINTED WITH THE ARMS OF HARDWICK. 
From Hardwick Hall, circa 1575. 
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M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 | 
} 
| 
| 


44 to 52 NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.C. 1 





ABRIDGED 
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e POST FREE | 
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A FINE OLD SHERATON WRITING CABINET 
OF INLAID SATINWOOD WITH CROSS-BANDED BORDERS 
CONTAINING SPECIMENS OF OLD WORCESTER AND OTHER PORCELAIN 








GENUINE OLD FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
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HAMPTONS 


have, for many years past, made a speciality of 


Old English 
Surniture 


in original condition. A Collection of fine Old 
English examples may always be seen in their 
Galleries for Antiques in 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S. W. 1 


HAMPTONS’ 
ANTIQUE No. 
0.9457. A very 
charming Queen 
Anne Walnut 
Escritoire. The 
upper part is 
fitted with a cup- 
board, 11 small 
drawers and 
various recesses 
and secret 
drawers, enclosed 
by a fall. There 
is also a_ long 
shallow drawer in 
the frieze. The 
lower part has 2 
long and 2 short 
drawers, all oak lined. 3it. Gin. 


wide, 5ft. 4in. high... ... £98 10s. 


HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9452. A 
fine Chippendale Mahogany 2 flap Oval Dining 
Table, on club legs with ball and claw feet. 
1 ft. 6 ins. x 4 ft. O ins. closed. 

4 ft. 0 ins. x 5 ft. 9ins. opened. £32 10s. 


HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9130. A 
Queen Anne Mahogany Dressing Table on club 
legs, fitted one long drawer 2 ft. 

£12 18s. 


7 ins. wide. 

HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9106. A 
Mahogany Banner Screen of the Sheraton period, 
on tripod support, fitted with 


panels of Crimson Damask. rae £15 10s. 


HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9315. A 
Chippendale Mahogany 3-tier Dumb Waiter 
on nicely turned columns and 

£11 18s. 


tripod support. 

HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9299, A 
Queen Anne Grandfather Clock, in figured Oak 
case, the 8day striking movement by R. Deaves, 
Whitechurch, has an engraved brass dial with 
spandrels, date calendar, etc. 6ft. 


6in. high. In good going order ... £24 10s. 


HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.7906. A 
carved and gilded Mirror of the Adam 
period. 3ft. 10in. wide; 2ft. lin. 


high SEY kt £37 10s. 


HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE} No. 0.9221. 
| A Chippendale Mahogany Arm Chair on square 
legs ‘and stretchers. The carved and pierced 
back is of Gothic design, the seat is loose 
and covered with reproduction in 
needlework. 3 £29 10s. 








HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE 
No. 0.9535. A finely figured 
Mahogany Bedside Cupboard of 
the Sheraton period. Fitted 
with a shallow drawer at top, 


two-door cupboard in centre 
and a deep drawer 
below ie A £16 16s. 


HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9586. A 
Sheraton Mahogany Cupboard with 
2 tiers above and a drawer beneath £16 10s. 


AMPTONS 


PALL MALL EAST, London, S.W. | 


Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Gt. Britain 





COUNTS Lite. 


“my ladies’ withdrawingroom.” There 
were then other examples of verre 
eglomisé at Hardwick, including “a fayre 
looking glass with paynted glass on the 
sides,” which was hidden away in the 
wardrobe ; and a “‘ looking glass paynted 
about with the Armes of England ”’ in the 
High Great Chamber. Sir William Cordell 
(died 1581) of Long Melford, Suffolk, 
Master of the Rolls and Speaker of the 
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House of Commons in Elizabeth’s reign, 
had a very similar panel painted with 
the arms of Cordell impaling Clopton 
and quarterings, which was exhibited 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 
1926. On either side of the shield are 
vases with the initials ‘W” and 
“M,” for himself and his wife Mary. 
Below the shield is his motto and the 
date 1572. M. J. 





TWO WALNUT AND GILT 
MIRRORS 


HE finely designed mirrors of the 
Early Georgian age, which hung 
between the windows or in the 
centre of the large panels of the panelled 
rooms, are usually framed in gilt wood 
or in walnut relieved with gilt mouldings. 
The trade long stood somewhat apart from 
the cabinet-maker’s and upholders. There 
were craftsmen who “ followed looking- 
glass making only,” but at the same time 
“the cabinet-shops’”’ (we read in 1747) 
“have now much gotintoit.” The casting 
of the plate was, of course, the business of 
the glass house, and during the early yeasr 
of the eighteenth century two leading 
houses—Vauxhal]l and the Bear Garden 
Glass House in Southwark—were noted 
for their mirror plates, advertised by the 
latter house in 1702 as measuring up to 
goins. and ‘‘ free from bladders, veins and 
Foulness incident to the large plates 
hitherto sold.” The mirror frames of 
examples made during the first quarter 
of the century are usually a tall, narrow 
oblong of glass, carved gilt wood or lacquer, 
terminating in a fancifully shaped cresting. 
After that date, gracefully designed curves 
appear upon the base as well as the crest- 
ing, and the mirror frame becomes a freely 
treated architectural ‘‘ tabernacle frame.” 
The architrave is broader, the cartouche 
which often fills the space in the centre of 
the swan-necked pediment is picturesquely 
designed, the sides are generally softened 
by drapery or leafy pendants, and develop 
into volutes at the base. Their design, 
which has a scholarly air, was in the hands 


PCR eC RPE Cnr ee: 





Circa 1730. 


TWO WALNUT MIRRORS 


of, or influenced by, architects, who also 
designed the side-tables which formed an 
important item in furnishing. Indeed, in 
1731 ‘‘ marble tables between the windows 
and looking glasses ’’ are enumerated as 
the most essential furniture of a room. Two 
mirrors at Mr. James Connell’s of Albe- 
marle Street are examples of the finished 
and effective design. Both frames are 
veneered with walnut, contrasting with the 
worn gilding which retains its brilliance 
in the less exposed portions. The first, 
which is a little earlier in date, is sur- 
mounted by an eagle, resting one claw, 
upon a rock; and the volute of the 
broken pediment finishes in a gilt acan- 
thus flower. The sides are softened by 
a pendant of fringed drapery, also gilt, 
and the narrow gilt mouldings are carved 
with leaves. In the second mirror, veneered 
with walnut of rich figure, the gilt car- 
touche is fantastically shaped, and the 
mouldings of the swan-necked pediment 
carved and gilt. The outer moulding of 
the frame is carved with reversed gadroon- 
ing, and curved upwards at the top of the 
mirror plate; while the narrow inner 
moulding is leaf-carved. The gilding of 
this frame also shows a pleasing contrast 
between its original metallic brilliance in 
recesses and the pale gesso ground in 
salient portions. At Mr. Connell’s is also 
a mahogany dressing commode with ser- 
pentine front and top drawer fitted with 
mirror, accurately finished dressing parti- 
tions and boxes; the canted angles are 
fluted. J. DE SERRE. 






Circa 1740. 
WITH GILT ENRICHMENT. 
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An interesting example of a Decorated Leather Bedstead 


Maple & Co’s stock of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furniture embraces every class and style at the lowest 
prices obtainable. All Bedding is made in their 
own factories under the most careful supervision. 


Maple ¢» Co deliver all goods free by their 
own Motors in 36 Counties 


Terms of Deferred Payment the best obtainable 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD : LONDON : W.1 



































ANTIQUE FURNITURE ¢ DECORATION 


Ama 


J. WYNDHAM PARKHURST 


The Ancient Prior’s House, 
Crawley, Sussex  5pi(fpi7a2) 


HAS A LARGE COLLECTION OF 
USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL PIECES OF 


Old English Furniture, Persian 
Rugs, Oriental China, etc., etc. 


ADE 


Designs and estimates for complete 
schemes of Period Decoration 


Consult 


ROBERSONS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
regarding your 


DECORATIONS 


Phone Fer. 72 80 




















OLD FLOWER PICTURES 











LORD NELSON’S FAMOUS FLAGSHIP 
“THE VICTORY” 


ENTITLED 


“ SEARCHING THE SEAS” 


by Montague Dawson. 


A Perfect Facsimile in colour of this fine Sea 
Picture may be seen at the leading Art Shops 
or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
FROST & REED, LTD. SIGNED 
ARTIST’S PROOFS IN COLOUR 
(limited to 250 impressions). Four Guineas. 
STATE II., Prints in colour, £1 11s. 6d. 
Size 25}ins. by 15}ins. 


FROST G@ REED, LTD. 


ART PUBLISHERS 
10, CLARE STREET, BRISTOL 


AND 
26c¢, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, LONDON, S.W.1 
ESTABLISHED 1808. 
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The “‘ Pield"’ Certificate. Established 1880. 


Mongolians. Black a Ring Necks. 














WILD DUCK EGGS 


Supplied from finest strain of MALLARD DUCKS, 
PHEASANTS FOR STOCK. 


STOUGHTON, NR. EMSWORTH, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Gamefarm, Walderton.’’ 


PH EASANT EGGS Movable Pens 


Please or 
Chinese. 


Liphook Game Farm Ltd. (Robb & Martin) 


HANTS 
Telephone: Walderton 2, 














MAKE EVERY 
SHOT TELL 


Don’t spoil your day’s 
sport by shooting the 
wrong load, Tell your 
dealer what game you are 
shooting and he will give you 
a REMINGTON Game Load 
exactly suited to it. 
Penigane Arms Union Metallic Conscitps 
Ltd., Bush Howse, Aldwych, London, W.C. 


gon, 
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1, WETPROOF 3 
“NITRO CLUB” 


ble of “inc kers and Dealers. 
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GAME LOADS 











BOSS & CO. 


DOVER STREET, LONDON, W 
fol: “Gunbarrels, Picoy, London 
BUILDERS OF BEST GUNS” ONLY. 
Shooting Ground—SHIRE HALL LANE, HENDON. 
Telephone—Hendon 1032. Coach—R. D. Robertson. 
Open for Fitting, Teaching, Coaching and Practice. 
Cartridges Carefully Loaded on Premises. 


Proprietors: Messrs. J. S. & R. D. ROBERTSON 





1735 to 1927 


e RIGBY %e 


43. SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





VICKERS 


tions sent free of all cost from. 


Specifica 
CRAYFORD WORKS, KENT. 




















(Since NT S 
OF READING 
*PHONE 1047. 
PIONEERS & PATENTEES 


Send for Catalogue. 
LOW LOADING. PATENT DOOR BALANCE. 














Inspected and approved by THE FIELD. 


THE WESTMORLAND GAME FARM 


(Established 28 years). 


For RELIABLE PHEASANT EGGS 
Guaranteed fertility, Percentage for cash. 
stock of Pure BLACKNE 

MONGOLIAN and BLACKNECK- VERSICOLOR. 


From _ hardy 
ECKS, First-cross BLACKNECK- 





Proprietor : CYRIL E. M. HODDING, LOWGILL, Nr. Sedbergh 
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HEATHER 


DAY on the moor rarely goes by 
A without the subject of heather 

burning being discussed, and it is 
a provocative subject over which arguments 
wax fast and furious. Every owner of a 
grouse moor, and every keeper, knows the 
importance of heather-burning. There is 
no need to enlarge on the close co-relation 
between an adequately burnt moor and 
an increased stock of grouse. What is of 
importance is the method and control of 
burning, and it is over this that opinions 
differ. Burningis usually left in the hands 
of the keepers, and is frequently done in 
a haphazard manner. 

It is known that in some areas heather 
increases by means of seed, and that in 
other cases germination is uncertain and 
that most of the young heather comes 
away from old roots. Owners should find 
out which process of regeneration takes 
place on their moor. Some experts assert 
that, if germination is free, there is no harm 
in burning in the autumn, when frost and 
snow will prepaie the ground during the 
winter and turn it into natural seed beds. 
If the new heather comes away from the 
old stools, autumn burning is nct advisable, 
for a severe fire may burn away the cover- 
ing and leave the roots in too exposed a 
condition. Another point in connection 
with the regeneration from old stools is 
the age at which heather can be burnt 
with safety, for it stands to reason that 
the heather should not be left unburnt 
to an age when the root systems are worn 
out and so regereration will be slow. 

There are other factors which have to 
be examined before the plan of campaign 
is started. One is to watch the expansion 
or contraction of the area under heather. 
In some parts of the country it will be 
found that heather is invading the pastures 
on the edge of the mocr; in others, that 
other plants take control whenever the 
crop of heather is removed. Where heather 
is on the increase there is little danger of 
an invasion of some other plant, but in 
many cases contraction of the area under 
heather is the rule and not the exception. 
The three plants which are most likely to 
invade heather ground are grass, bracken 
and blaeberries. As the germination of 
grass seed is far quicker than the regenera- 
tion of heather, it is only natural to expect 
that in valley bottoms and in suitable soil 
that is not composed largely cf humus or 
peat, a crop of grass will come up the first 
year, if there is a sufficient quantity in 
the neighbourhood to supply the seed. 
What should be watched for is the danger 
of the grass taking control and stifling the 
young heather. This is particularly danger- 
ous in dry moors, where the only water is 
that supplied by burns. In a dry season 
grouse have a tendency to shift from 
country where the only water is bordered 
by drifts of grass. Grass is always more 
liable to take control when the ground has 
been worked within the past fifty or so 
years, as in valleys where crcfts formerly 
existed. Keepers are in the habit of burning 
rank heather by the burnside, as they say 
that this attracts cocks that are so old 
as to be useless for breeding purposes ; 
but it is very doubtful if this is a danger, 
and, at any rate, the loss of stock caused 
by the existence of a few old cocks who 
may be past the age of vitility is less than 
is brought about by grass taking control 
of the valley bottoms. In cases where grass 
is liable to increase, burning sbould be done 
cautiously and in small patches, so that it 
may have less chance of spreading. 

Bracken is at its worst in the West of 
Scotland, where Jarge areas have been 
entirely denuded of heather. Where the 
danger from bracken is acute, burning 
should be done with great caution and in 
very small sections, so that any young 
bracken appearing can be kept within bounds 
and broken with a stick. On no account 
should bracken be allowed to age, for its 
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BURNING 


eradication becomes increasingly difficult. 
Blaeberries are not a great menace to 
heather, although the area in which they 
abound increases every year in some parts 
of Forfarshire, Kincardineshire and Aber- 
deenshire. As a general rule, ground which 
blaeberries invade is not that most suitable 
for heather ; in fact, in my own experience, 
there are large hillsides in Forfarshire 
where blaeberries give additional feeding 
on rocky ground. 

Only too frequently is the keeper 
satisfied if he burns his heather in long strips 
from the bottom to the top of the hill. 
This may be caused through ignorance, 
slackness, or lack of adequate help. The 
consequence is that large areas exist of 
exactly the same growth. This means that 
for several seasons such areas are almost 
useless, as the grouse can find on them 
neither nesting ground, feeding nor shelter. 
The lines of the heather of various years of 
growth are often dead straight, and present 
no islands or irregular features which are 
attractive to the grouse. They may nest 
on the edges, but once a wide stretch is 
mature, the journey for the young brood 
from the inside to young heather is too 
long, and so wide areas are nestless. There 
is also the danger, always present, that, 
with a wide front, the fire may run away 
and do damage that it may take years 
to undo. The ideal method is to burn 
small irregular patches which will form 
bays and islands and promontories. 

Grouse are polygamous, and _ the 
argument is sometimes used that grouse 
are more apt to fight when heather exists 
in small patches ; but, so far as I know, 
no actual proof exists that this is so. 

All owners should take an intelligent 
interest in the burning of the heather on 
their moors, and, in addition, they should 
see that their keeper has enough assistance 
at his disposal. Five is the minimum 
number necessary for careft.! burning. 

BE... M.-€, 


WOODPIGEON ‘“ DECOYS.” 

DECOY of some sort is a great aid 
Aw the shooting of woodpigeons, 

but the ordinary patterns made in 
wood or metal are, as a rule, not so effective 
as they might be. The common fault 
with them is that they are made too small, 
for the manufacturers of these decoys 
appear to overlook the fact that a live 
woodpigeon when at rest is a much larger 
object than the same bird when dead. 
A wooden model of the latter, though 
strictly in accordance with measurements 
taken, will be too small unless an allow- 
ance be made for increased bulk as pro- 
vided by the feathers which, in the living 
specimen, are invariably more or less 
puffed out. This fact increases the size 
of the living bird to a very considerable 
extent, and it is one of very great import- 
ance in the making of a life-like decoy. 
A recently shot pigeon makes a good 
decoy if it be set up in life-like attitude, 
and this can be achieved with the aid of 
a few twigs, a fork being set under the 
head, and the wings and body being held 
up by supports underneath. A framework 
fashioned of stiff wire is even better, 
and this can be used when the decoy is 
set up in a tree. In all cases the bird 
must be set head to wind, since live 
birds invariably sit that way. When 
one is shooting woodpigeons from a 
“hide,” it is always far better to leave 
dead birds lying where they fall than 
to go out and collect them, unless one can 
be quite sure that there are no other 
birds in sight. For pigeons see a long 
way and seem to have the means of 
conveying the warning of danger to each 
other. Fifty shots will alarm them much 
less than a momentary glimpse of the 
man with the gun. It should be noted 
that the use of any sort of live decoy 
tethered to the ground is now illegal. 
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VICKERY’S FOR RELIABLE 


WATCHES 


Finest 
Quality 
SOLID 
WRIST 
£6 15 0 WATCHES 
as shown, 
No. 1 
only £6 15 0 
No. 2 
only £9 150 





Novelties for 
Gifts. Send 


for 


Solid Gold 2 9 15 0 Illustrated 
Ly Catalogue. 














THE GOLF WATCH T= greatest Dog Show of the year reflects the greatest 


Patent credit on the foods chosen on their standard of quality 
alone for the feeding of this pick of Dogdom’s aristocracy. 
Indestructible—can be car- 


saat Since the first Cruft’s Show—in 1886—the honour of 
eee pi a - benching and feeding the dogs has been given—without 
Most caatea” ioe cline, a single exception—to Spratt’s Patent Ltd. 


Hunting, Shooting, Motoring, The foods consistently chosen by the world’s greatest 
etc. Reliable Lever Move- dog show are the foods for YOUR dog ! 


Look f the 
ment. With Detachable sos ers the 


Brace Strap, which can be trade mark X 9 
on every 

used or not. Only £2 15 0 genuine Spratt’s 
biscuit. Write 
for free booklet 


*“ The Dog ”’ to: 


SPRATT’S MEAT FIBRINE 


PATENT Lrp., 

24/5, Fenchurch 

Street, London, 
E.C. 3. 














145 & 147 
REGENT ST. 
LONDON, 
“WL: 


By Appointment 
Silversmith ete, oe ey 
Jeweller loH! M the Queér 
Sihexsmith to HR 
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DOGS! DOGS! ||IRUSKIN POTTERY 


(REGISTERED TRACE MARK ) 








the best Biscuits and Foods obtainable. By using our 


“ Biskito”’ Special Greyhound Meal 
‘“‘Fawdog ” Special Kennel Meal 
Best Meat Dog Biscuits 

* Comfortos” Pet Dog Cakes 


Puppy Cakes 
you are giving your dogs the best and cheapest Foods now upon the Market. LU STRE D COLOURED 
Price Lists on application to GL AZE Ss GLAZES 


GEORGE SMITH (Norwich) LTD. 


Successors to James Chamberlin & Smith 


The Oldest Makers of Game Foods 


Game Food Factory, NORWICH 


W. J. SMITH, LTD. 


LITTLE CADOGAN PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Phone: Sloane 4777. Telegrams: Autohorse, Sloane, London 




















HIGH TEMPERATURE FLAMBE VASE AND STAND 


RUSKIN Pottery is a revelation in beautiful 
things for the home. It is made in a great variety 
of shapes and delicate hues to match all colour 
schemes. Cups and saucers can also be obtained 
in most of the colours. Sold by the sellers 
of artistic things. 








COLOURED ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FROM SOLE MAKER, 


par Pe on ae ae ty yee see —_ Special tariff i Theatres, W e HOWS ON I A Y LOR, 
alls, Stations, etc. ‘ars on hire by the year, including chauffeur in livery, garage 

and full maintenance. Any leading make of car supplied. Agents for Lanchester Cars. WE S I SM E | HwWwI¢ K 

Body work, painting and engineering repairs of every description. Established 1898 
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foreign cars 


MONG the numerous 
on the British market the Fiat 
has long occupied a quite unusual 
position. It has been with us 
so long that it is accepted almost 

as one of us, and any agent will tell of 
how he meets customers who, most 
vigorous in their protests that they ‘“ will 
not touch a foreign car at any price,” 
will pay their money and take away 
their Fiats not merely without a twinge, 
but simply glowing with pride. Whatever 
the explanation may be, and there are 
several explanations quite easily compre- 
hended as well as others more subtle, 
the fact emerges that the Fiat is one of 
the most popular cars in Europe. Even 
the Frenchman, who can very seldom 
be persuaded to buy a car that is not the 
product of his countrymen is willing to 
accept the Fiat, and even he may be seen 
driving it all over France with unmis- 
takable pride of possession. 

Mainly, of course, this Fiat popularity 
rests on the solid basis of Fiat worth. 
The cars are all honest, straightforward 
engineering jobs in which nothing but 
the best of material is allowed to enter 
and which, if lacking the brilliance that 
is the chief asset of some cars, may yet 
be relied upon for a length and reliability 
of service that is the envy of many. 
To say that Fiat cars well exemplify the 
prominent and well known characteristics 
of Italian design savours of the Gilbertian 
in more ways than one. To Fiat more than, 
to any other single maker belongs the 
credit for the high repute which Italian 
automobile construction enjoys and popular 
ideas of what constitutes Italian design 
largely rest on a study of what Fiat is 
doing. 

What Fiat is doing at the moment, 
or has been doing for the past few months, 
is to improve, without drastically altering, 
his already popular models. The 10-15 
was one of the most successful small 
cars ever placed on the market, and it 
enjoyed a quite remarkable vogue in 
Great Britain ; it is now replaced by this 
new Twelve, which is really nothing 
but our friend the 10-15 improved in 
detail and endowed with a new name. 
In spite of its 
change of name 
the engine retains 
its original 
dimensions of 
65mm.by 110mm., 
which give a 
capacity of 
1,460 c.c. and an 
R.A.C. rating of 
10.5 h.p., so that 
the tax on the car 
is {11. Externally 
there is no differ- 
ence between the 
old and the new 
engines, but there 
is an important 
difference inside, in 
that the new has 
what is called in 
the catalogue a 
new type of 
accelerated head, 
which may be 
interpreted 
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as meaning that it has a more turbu- 
lent head than the old. It certainly 
has a considerably livelier performance, 
which might well be explained by this 
change to that important sphere, the 
combustion space. As regards the com- 
plete car, the only differences 1 could 
detect were the new radiator and better 


body lines and, of course, four-wheel 
brakes. It always seemed rather strange 


that the 10-15 remained without four- 
wheel brakes so long as it did, especially 
when one knew what stress the Italian 
driver lays on his braking, and on the 
skill of Italian designers in satisfying the 
needs of their home users. 

The new engine is a monobloc casting 
with a detachable head, retaining the 
side by side valves and a very rare but 
equally desirable feature in the fi.ting 
of compression taps, in which the car is, 
perhaps, unique among modern side by 
side units. Why it should be unique 
is not easy to explain in view of the real 
value that compression taps can _ be, 
and especially in view of the fact that 
they can be so neatly and usefully located, 
at a sensible angle as they are in this 
instance. There are three bearings for 
the crank-shaft, which is lubricated under 
pressure, as also is the cam-shaft, which 
is driven from the crank-shaft through 
the characteristic Fiat humming gear. As 
soon as the speed of this engine exceeds a 
normal tick-over the hum of the timing 
gear begins, and is audible at all car and 
engine speeds and all ordinary conditions 
of travel. There used to be a story of a 
man who boasted that he could tell the 
make of any car merely by hearing its 
engine running, but the only car I know 
that can always and infallibly be so 
identified is the Fiat, of which the timing 
gear hum is almost as characteristic as 
the name itself. No one ever suggests 
that its cause is inferior workmanship, 
if he did he would simply be laughed 
at by all who had seen the interior of a 
Fiat engine, and the explanation of all 
metal timing wheels has long been ruled 
out of court. The most ingenious explana- 
tion I have so far come across is that 
the wheels are cut in metric pitch. 
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Neatly arranged on the off side of 
the engine are the carburettor, oil filler 
and magneto, the Jatter with its contact- 
breaker pointing conveniently outwards. 
On the opposite side are the water pump— 
which is assisted in its work by a four- 
bladed fan—and the dynamo, with the 
valve cover and exhaust manifold, this 
latter being neatly swept down to a rear 
outlet. 

Unit construction is adopted for 
engine, clutch pit and _ gear-box, the 
clutch being of the now rather rare 
multiple disc type, though it seems to 
avoid very effectively the common multiple 
disc fault of spinning and making difficult 
gear changing. The gear-box gives four 
speeds and reverse, but it seems logical 
to regard it rather as a three-speed box 
with an emergency low ratio than as a 
four-speed box in the usual sense. The 
ratios are all on the low side, with the 
result that the emergency bottom of 
23 to 1 is practically never used, and the 
behaviour of the car on its third of 10 to 1 
is more comparable to that of the ordinary 
three-speeder on second than to what 
is normally regarded as third speed per- 
formance. The highest ratio is just below 
5 to 1 and second of about 15 to 1 is 
quite enough for any severe main road 
hill. The characteristic of the box is, 
of course, the violent drop from top to 
third. Instead of that small step down 
which is usually considered the chief 
vaison d’étve of a four-speed box, we have 
here a much greater drop than is normal 
between the top and second of a three- 
speeder. That this Fiat will do its 
40 m.p.h. on third speaks volumes for 
the revving capacity of the engine, but 
it makes the English driver all the more 
envious of what he considers a normal 
relationship among the ratios of a four- 
speed box. With a higher third speed 
this Fiat would surely earn its place 
among the brilliant performers of motor 
cars. It is, of course, all a question of 
the ideals according to which the car 
has been designed and the special purposes 
it is intended to satisfy. It is only right 
and proper that the Italian car should 
have Italian requirements kept to the 
forefront. 

Rearwards of 
the gear-box 
transmission 
is through an en- 
closed propeller 
shaft to a spiral 
bevel-driven rear 
axle of which the 
differential and 
cardan shaft may 
now be withdrawn 
through the rear 
casing. Suspen- 
sion is by semi- 
elliptic springs all 
round, those in 
the rear being 
underslung, with 
shock absorbers of 
the snubbing type, 
and the wheels are 
for 28in. by 4.95in. 
tyres, Dun- 
lops now being 
the standard 
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The near s de of the Fiat engine showing the 
dynamo and water-pump assembly. 


equipment, Braking is by a foot-operated 
four-wheel system and an independent 
hand-operated pair on the rear wheels, 
these drums being very wide and deeply 
ribbed, while the front drums are narrower, 
of larger diameter and not ribbed. The 
principal chassis measurements are oft.o}in. 
wheel-base, 4ft. 74ins. track and gins. 
minimum ground clearance, the weight of 
the chassis being 13cwts. and of the com- 
plete five-seater car just over one ton. 

BODYWORK AND EQUIPMENT. 

To one accustomed to the ordinary 
run of modern cars this Fiat immediately 
strikes an unusual note in its bodywork, 
for there are only three doors. It is, 
perhaps, not the only car so fitted, but there 
are certainly very few others, and it is 
only when the driver finds he has no 
ingress and egress without disturbing 
the front passenger at his side that his 
example of these steady improvements 
continually taking place in the modern 
car are fullv appreciated. We are too 
apt to take everything for granted, and 
it is good that sometimes we should come 
up against one of these reminders that 
makes us appreciate what otherwise we 
should accept without thanks as the most 
natural thing in the world. The four- 
door body is the body of to-day. Its 
real value is only perceived when, after 
becoming accustomed to it, we are suddenly 
deprived of it. 

The interior work of this Fiat body 
is good, and in some details, as, for 
instance, the inlaid woodwork on the 
facia board is almost impressive a thing 
to find on a car priced at only £310. 
Both angles and upholstery of the seats 
are good and give real comfort, wivile 
the front seat is adjustable fore and aft. 
Nominally a five-seater, this body is 
rather narrower than the normal five- 
seater, and-it seems safest to describe it 
as a generous four rather than as a fully 
fledged five, though it is true that three 
persons can get into the rear seat. 

In the matter of equipment the car 
hardly satisfies normal English ideas, 
especially as regards moderately priced 
cars where the equipment is generally 
expected—and found—to be more lavish 
than with more expensive models. Thus 
this Fiat lacks that first essential for safe 
driving under bad weather conditions, 
an automatic screen-wiper, though in 
other respects its mechanical outfit is 
fairly complete and is certainly very 
efficient. Both speedometer and clock bear 
the well known Smith trade mark, 
while the electric starter deserves a 
special word of praise. It could, 
and did, spin the stone cold engine 
round at a most reassuring speed, 
and never did it fail to secure a 
prompt start after the carburettor 
had been flooded, even though no 
air strangler is fitted. The battery 
now standardised is an Exide, and 
it speaks well for it, as well as for 
the starter-motor, that this engine 
of fairly high efficiency could be 
spun so well under most unfavour- 
able conditions. 

But, as with other Fiat models, 
this Twelve is not beyond criticism 
as regards its electrical equipment, 
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although this works so well. ‘The trouble 
is that the bulbs and fuses are of special 
design, and should one of them fail it can 
be replaced only by another or a rare kind 
that is not likely to be found at many 
roadside garages or service stations. They 
may be no more liable to fail than any 
others—I do not for one moment suggest 
that they are—but the inability to replace 
them by articles available almost anywhere 
might be decidedly awkward. Another 
point is that there is no ammeter to 
indicate the charging rate of the dynamo. 
Whenever the dynamo is not charging the 
batteries or when the lamps are taking 
out more current than the dynamo is 
putting in a red light shows on the dash, 
but there is no indication of the actual 
rate of charging and so of the efficiency 
and tune of the dynamo. Similarly the 
oil circulation is indicated by a _ blue 
light, or rather by the absence of a blue 
light. So long as the oil is circulating 
properly there is no blue light visible, 
but should it fail the warning is imme- 
diately given to the driver. There is, 
of course, the advantage that the driver 
cannot but see this indication of the 
failure of his oiling system should it 
happen at night-time when otherwise he 
might miss it, but, nevertheless, one feels 
that a conventional pressure gauge would 
be better appreciated. 

There is one very good point about 
this electric switchboard in the relay 
system it incorporates for operating the 
starter motor. Only a tiny. button needs 
to be touched with the finger to set the 
starter motor at work, and the clumsy 
and often heavy starter switch of con- 
ventional practice is quite obviated. The 
whole of the switchboard may be locked 
by the turning of a key—and its removal 
if desired—so that nothing can be done 
except the stopping of the engine or the 
sounding of the electric horn. However 
the lighting switch may be when the key 
is turned, there is has to stay—from 
lights all on to all off—and the starter 
motor switch is also locked, but the 
magneto cut-out switch is not affected 
and may still be operated, though, of 
course, it can only be operated for one 
effect, the stopping of the engine. 

The all-weather equipment of the 
car is efficient in the exclusion of wet, 
and fairly so as regards draught, but it 
cannot be pretended that it compares 
favourably with the all-weather equipment 
of a very ordinary English car. It goes 
up and it stays up until one requires 
to take it down, when it comes down 
without undue difficulty, but there are 
innumerable turn or press buttons which 
make the process unnecessarily lengthy 
and tiresome. Another detail connected 
with the weather protection of the car 
that could do with attention is the very 
small glass window at the back of the 
hood. This may have the advantage of 
lessening the glare that comes from a 
following head-light at night-time, but it 
makes reversing and manceuvring the 
car in awkward places a very ticklish 
job. A large window at the rear of a 
closed car is never a mistake, even though 
the glare that it permits at night-time may 
be a nuisance. 
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The front and characteristic steering lock of 
the 12 h.p. Fiat. 


ON THE ROAD. 

Impressions of this new Fiat on the 
road very soon resolve themselves under 
two heads: first, its resemblance to and, 
second, its difference from the old 10-15. 
The resemblance is the first to make itself 
evident, for it does so in that timing 
gear hum as soon as the engine is speeded 
up for a start away from rest, and from 
that moment until the car is stopped it 
is always audible. The resemblance is 
again evidenced in the very good steering 
and the excellent steering lock of the car, 
in its comfortable riding over bad roads 
and, of course, in its gear ratios. 

The latter resemblance is somewhat 
countered by the chief difference between 
the old and new models—the increased 
power and liveliness of the engine. An 
engine that will give a speed of 40 m.p.h. 
through a gear ratio of 10 to 1 is no weak- 
ling at its job and, as already stated, 
that is what this Fiat can do. What the 
car would do had it a reasonable ratio 
for its third gear must be left to conjecture, 
but it would surely be very little slower 
than its maximum on top, which in the 
case of the car tried was 53 m.p.h. with 
hood and side curtains erected. This is 
a distinctly better speed than was possible 
with the old 10-15, and it more or less 
follows that the acceleration of the car 
is also better. Indeed, this quality is 
for a to hp. with a four-seater body 
very much above the average and com- 
pares favourably with that of the quite 
good 14 h.p. car; a low top gear ratio 
and a fairly lively engine may be relied 
upon to give a good rate of acceleration. 
The slow running—the flexibility—of the 
car is about normal on top gear, on third 
it is naturally much above normal, for 
the simple reason that the gear ratio 
is so much lower. It is just about normal 
flexibility for an ordinary four-speed car 
on second. No one could imagine that 
the gear ratios of this Twelve were much 
different from those of the I0-15; no 
one requires long to discover that the car 
has a very much better performance. 

Another and equally important differ- 
ence is the braking. The four-wheel 
brakes of the car are extremely powerful— 
the most powerful, I think, of any car 
of less than 12 hp. rating—-and they 
can be used quite gently, though they 
seem to lack somewhat in progressiveness 
of action. The front pair are self-servo, 
the rear are entirely direct in taking their 
pressure from the pedal, with the result 
that the front brakes are given an effective 
lead over the rear, which is a charac- 
teristic of the Continental and 
especially the Italian school of 
design as contrasted with the 
English, and I must say that I 
think the Continentals are right. To 
make this Fiat car skid or to get 
from it even the slightest suspicion 
of insecurity on the most treacherous 
of surfaces was impossible, and I 
rank it with only two other cars 
that can be taken over for the 
first time on a wet night in the 
middle of London and _ driven 





north, south east or west without 
causing the slightest qualms to 

All these things are 
and this Fiat twelve 


the driver. 
desirable, 
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The Car of International Reputation. 


Never before has luxurious 
road travel attained such height. 


In the pursuit towards perfection 
many minor improvements have 
been incorporated in this master- 
piece in six cylinder engineering 
practice. But the most astonishing 
feature is the price at which this 
model is obtainable. To quote a 
great authority: “Altogether thisis a 
very fineproposition of extraordinary 
modest price giving one the charm 
of great power with refinement.” 


40 h.p. 6 cylinder 


Enclosed Drive 


Landaulet (ta 22»£ 1225 


Latest Four Wheel 
Braking System. 4 Speeds 


forward = and reverse. 


Chueig - - + + Gige 


Standard equipment for touring cars and chassis includes: Electric Lighting 
Set and Starter, five Lamps, Clock, Speedometer, Spare Wheel and five Tyres. 


Range: 9 hp, 12 hp, 15/20 hp. 20/30 hp., 6cyl., 40 hp. 6cyl. 


WARNING.—With every Fiat For everything Registered Offices and Showrooms : 
eink oe a oe pertaining to 43-44, Albemarle Street, 
i m . Eve - d . 
* chaser should obtain this guar-  ‘%P47¢S, serusce, London, W , 
antee and see that it bears the  ¢¢., communi- Telephone: Gerrard 7946 (4 lines). 
chassis and engine numbers of cate direct with i “ Fiatism, Piccy, 


Wires : Lo ‘ 
the machine purchased, The , Works: WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX. 


public is warned not to purchase , . bey bey FIAT (ENGLAND) LTD. 


a car without this guarantee, 
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certainly has many desirable features in 
the detailed aspects of its road per- 
formance. But its chief merit lies 
neither in any one of these nor in the 
combination of several. It is in the 
durability of the car. Quite citable as 
a good example of the Italian neatness 
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in design, it is at the same time one of 
the most robustly constructed cars on 
the road. The Fiat Twelve will be behav- 
ing just as it did when new long after 
many more prepossessing and superficially 
more attractive cars have retired from 
active business. W. Harorip JOHNSON. 





THE TRAMWAY, 


ANCIENT AND 


MODERN 


that the tramcar, as at present 

most commonly constructed and 
used, is approaching the end of its life. 
It has been a great blessing to the 
community and has rendered an_ in- 
calculable public service in the past. 
But that was in the day when it had to 
meet no serious competition. It was a 
case of travel by tram or by the slow 
horse-drawn vehicle for the great majority 
of city dwellers, and they, naturally, 
chose the tram. 

Since those days things have changed, 
and the tram has met more than its match 
in the motor ’bus. It is a fact that wherever 
the tram and the ’bus meet in open com- 
petition the tram is very soon beaten ; 
either it ceases to operate altogether or it 
is maintained by contributions from public 
funds, generally, of course, from the rates. 
Such bolstering of an obsolescent means of 
transport, a means of which the ultimate 
failure and cessation is definitely in sight, 
is, of course, uneconomical and also unfair 
to the ratepayer. This oppressed individual 
would get better service were the trams 
allowed to cease immediately instead of 
being artificially and hopelessly fostered, 
and his pocket would be spared. The whole 
outlook of the tramcar on the world has 
been affected even more by one aspect of 
motor transport than by that which has 
provided the first direct competitor. 


Oko: seems to be fairly general 


This other aspect is, of course, the 
enormous change in our town streets that 
has taken place within the past few years. 
When the majority of existing tram tracks 
were laid down the general traffic using 
the streets was, compared to that of to-day, 
negligible. When the tram stopped in the 
middle of the road to pick up or set down 
passengers it incommoded very little other 
traffic, because this either did not exist 
or was so slow that a little extra time 
wasted did not matter, and the tram passen- 
gers could walk from the vehicle to the 
side of the road at their leisure and without 
bothering about the possible presence of 
other speedy vehicles. To-day astationary 
tramcar and the passengers alighting from 
it constitute a serious delay to other 
traffic that has an equal right to the road, 
and of which the free and reasonably speedy 
passage is as important as it is to the tram 
itself. The inflexibility of the tramcar, by 
which is meant its need to keep to a pre- 
determined track in the roadway, is a 
serious handicap to all other traffic on the 
road, and under present conditions also a 
frequent source of danger to tram passen- 
gers. It is, further, a serious financial 
burden on the tram itself, for the mainten- 
ance of the track is a most expensive item 
which goes a long way towards preventing 
the tram from competing successfully 
with a rival vehicle that has no such expense 
to meet. 
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Interests vested in existing tramways 
are, however, so considerable, and there 
is so much capital at stake that the tramway 
will not be allowed to drop out of existence 
as soon as it becomes unremunerative. 
So long as money can be obtained from 
any source, public or private, to keep the 
tramway going, why should it not be carried 
on? Unless one happens to be in the 
unfortunate position of having to provide 
the money, the obvious answer seems to 
be, let the tram be continued as long as 
possible. At least, that is the apparent 
answer generally given by local authorities 
to whom the question comes up for de- 
cision. The extent to which these authori- 
ties will go is well illustrated by what 
happened some years ago in a large Midland 
town, and the example is probably any- 
thing but unique. 

A ’bus service was started to follow 
an existing tram route, but to continue 
much farther outwards from the centre 
of che city. In a very short time the effect 
on the tram takings had become so serious 
that something had to be done—-either 
the competition had to be checked or the 
trams would have to be given up. And 
so a local by-law laid it down that the 
minimum fare on the ’bus should be not 
less than the maximum on the tram, the 
immediate effect being to prevent anyone 
from boarding the ’bus unless he intended 
to travel farther than the tram could take 
him. 

Even measures like this have, however, 
proved ineffective to stem the general 
line of progress, and in some districts 
where the tram has until recently ruled 
supreme, as in Lancashire, its lines now 
lie unused in the streets. Such lines, left 
neglected and wearing at a different rate 
from the neighbouring road surface, con- 
stitute a real danger to all wheeled traffic ; 
but they are, perhaps, a less evil as they 
are than they were when carrying their 
obstructionist vehicles, and they certainly 
cost the ratepayers less money. In better 
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Start the season with a Singer 


Whether you buy a Singer 
“Junior,” “Senior” or 
“Six” you will have the 
very best car available at the 
price—the best in appear- 
ance, equipment and 
comfort, a car whose relia- 
bility and economy of run- 
ning will be a lasting source 
of satisfaction to yourself. 
Singer supremacy has been 
achieved by no mere chance, 
but by painstaking care 
through many years of 
specialised manufacturing. 
Built in Coventry, the home 
of the British motor in- 
dustry, Singer cars worthily 
uphold the prestige and 
reliability of British cars 
throughout the world. 
@o 
The “Junior” may be aptly 
described as the cheapest 
form of comfortable travel it 
is possible to buy. A full Four 
Seater at £148.10.0. The 
“Senior” is world famous 
for its distinctive appearance 
and reliability. Wonderful 
value at £220. The “ Six,” a 
car that will delight the ex- 
perienced motorist, obtain- 
able at a price that competes 
with many a four cylinder 
car. £325 only. Dunlop 
tyres are Sinast May we 
send you full particulars? 
Singer & Co., Ltd., Coventry. 
London Showrooms: 202, 
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governed districts a tram route that has 
ceased to pay is in due course cleared 
away entirely, and there are numerous 
examples of this process all round London 
and in many provincial towns. 

These things being as they are and 
also being so widely recognised, it is sur- 
prising to find a town like Coventry 
contemplating the laying down of new tram 
routes. Trams are already seen at their 
worst in this home of the motor industry 
because the main streets are so narrow and 
so congested with all kinds of traffic, and 
the laying down of new lines must seriously 
increase an already bad enough evil. 
Several lines of trams have already been 
suggested for the new Waterloo Bridge, 
if and when this should materialise, and 
the fact speaks volumes for the mentality 
of those who have the new bridge scheme 
at heart. These retrograde proposals are 
bad enough in themselves, but they are 
a great deal worse when their ultimate 
and inevitable financial effects are con- 
sidered. Whatever may happen, it seems 
a safe prophecy that the tramcar and its 
rails in the busy town street are doomed, 
and the financial waste that would be 
incurred by the laying down of an effete 
method of transport foredoomed to failure 
is no small matter, even in these days. 


THE RAIL-LESS TRAM. 

There is a comparatively new type of 
vehicle which, a sort of compromise 
between tram and ’bus, may offer a tem- 
porary solution of difficulties in areas 
where tram interests are very strong. It 
is what is commonly called the rail-less 
tram or the trolley ’bus. It is an electric 
vehicle drawing its current from an over- 
head wire, as does the tram, but running 
on the ordinary road surface instead of 
on fixed rails. 

Subject to the same rules and regula- 
tions as other traffic, the trolley ’bus does 
not cause the congestion of the tramcar 
when it stops to pick up or set down 
passengers, as it draws in to the near side 
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of the road. It is a flexible vehicle, just 
as is the motor ’bus, and the failure of one 
trolley bus does not put the whole route 
out of action until the obstruction is cleared 
away as happens with the tram running 
on rails. It has not the same range and 
adaptability as the motor ’bus,as, obviously, 
it can only go where there are overhead 
wires to supply its current, but it scores 
very heavily over the rail tram in these 
respects. No better augury for its future 
in areas where overhead electric wires 
already exist could be afforded than some 
recently issued figures concerning a service 
in Birmingham. The result of the year’s 
working has been a profit of £6,000, as 
compared with a loss of £3,000 suffered 
when the ordinary rail tram was in use. 

It does not seem long ago when one 
of the engineers of the London tramways 
said that in a very short time the motor 
*bus would never be seen outside a museum, 
He did not lay much stress on the then new 
competitor to the tramcar. The modern 
motor ’bus engineer lays even less stress 
on the competition of the tram, provided 
he is given a free hand in meeting it. 


“PETROL” FROM COAL. 
HE newspapers have been giving 
some prominence lately to alleged 
new processes for the extraction of 
“ petrol ’’ from coal. Such a process in- 
volves more than a contradiction in terms. 
Petroleum means rock oil—oil derived 
from mineral sources—and “ petrol’’ is 
the registered trade name of one particular 
brand of motor spirit. Only Messrs. 
Carless, Capel and Leonard may legally 
call their motor spirit petrol, and the 
application of the name to any other fuel 
is an infringement, although the infringe- 
ment has now become so common that, 
apparently, even the originators and owners 
of the name take no notice of it. 
The obtaining of a spirit suitable for 
use as a motor fuel from coal is, of course, 
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anything but new. Benzol is a coal tar 
product that has been commonly used as. 
a motor fuel for very many years, and it 
has been urged without ceasing by some 
of the pioneers of the motor movement 
in Great Britain that national interests. 
demand the fullest possible exploitation 
of the only motor fuel we can produce at 
home in reasonable quantities. The result 
of the neglect of their warnings was seen 
during the war, when we were’ short of 
motor spirit and the bases of ‘high explo- 
sives, both of which shortages would have: 
been avoided had the scientific treatment 
of coal and its by-products been developed 
instead of neglected and even repressed. 
That Germany could carry on the war so. 
long as she did was very largely due to 
her development of the scientific by- 
product side of her coal industry ; it has. 
been estimated by competent authorities. 
that, but for this development, she would 
have been starved into surrender before 
the war had run half its course—starved, 
not by lack of food but by lack of fuel 
for her transport and aeroplanes and by 
lack of toluene for her explosives. 

The developments that have been 
chronicled in the papers are essentially 
the logical carrying farther of experiments 
and lines of investigation that have been 
under way for many years, and it is signifi- 
cant that they are taking place in Germany. 
The low-temperature distillation of coal 
has long promised to provide a valuable 
additional source of motor fuel; there 
has never been any question of the possi- 
bility of getting a suitable spirit from coal ; 
the only difficulty has been getting an 
adequate yield per ton and the low and 
high temperature distillation processes 
have long had their supporters and pro- 
tagonists. The low temperature process 
seems to be that now chiefly under investi- 
gation in Germany and to be giving most 
promising results, and there is a very 
significant rumour that the oil ring interests 
in the U.S.A. have already acquired contro, 
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E250 


All models fitted 
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The remarkable Ilh.p.4-door Saloon 


PRICE $199 10s. 








SCLY NOx 


CARS 


British coachbuilt body. 
Powerful smooth-running engine. 
Easy (right-hand) gear change. 
Perfect suspension. 


Four wide doors. 
Adjustable front seat. 


Phenomenally light steering. 


Unusually complete equipment. 


THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. (1922) LTD., 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Showrooms and Export Department : 
ROOTES, Ltd., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 


Rootes Service Works : 


Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.1 
LOOKERS, Ltd., 5-35, Hardman Street, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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have ELECTRICIIY with its 
enalless uses, to use at_your will.... 


For a home generating plant, the “ Lister” is 
the most perfect yet built. Operated by a 4-stroke 
engine running at slow speed, it cannot overheat, 
and will give years of efficient and reliable service. 
It is practically a 


Vibrationless Plant, and Flickerless Light 





is guaranteed. Being self-contained, there are 
no expensive water-pipe, fuel-pipe, or dynamo 
connections to make, and the floor space occupied 
is less than 4ft. by 2ft. 


Make your choice 


U.N*LISTER 

1% K:W: Self’'~ Contained 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
PLANT 


Chr Catalogues x prices, write tosole makers 


RA: LISTER & CO:LTD 
DURSLEY’ Gloucestershire &5t/867 
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GOLD MEDAL 


BELL 


DUTCH TILE 


FIREPLACES 


“ The Fire gives out a good 
heat and the coal consumed 
is small.”,-—J. AGAR 


IDEAL HOME 
EXHIBITION 
STAND 91 


Ground Floor—Main Hall 

















Write 

Gataiagee ott 

BELL RANGE 

and FOUNDRY 
co 


16, Berners St., 
Oxford t., W.1 
and Kingswell 
Works, 
Northampton. 
SCOTLAND : 
119, Bath Street, 
Glasgow. 
TREL 


AND : 
35, King Street, 
Belfast. 














Elegant Simplicity 


1. Simple Control—a child can 
operate it. 


2. Dignified and artistic ap- 
pearance. 


3. A cleverly designed receiver 
complete, compactly housed 
leaving ample room for spare 
components. 


The ‘ Baby Grand’ Receiver is an 
enviable possession to be treasured 
by the most discriminating lovers 
of music and good furniture. 


A duplicate tuning system enables 
any two selected stations to be tuned 
in, and either can be reproduced by 
operating the control switch. 


Height, 31 ins. Length, 27 ins, 
Width (front to back), 20 ins. 


RECEIVER COMPLETE, including 
Loud Speaker, 4-volt 40/80 amp. 
Accumulator, two 60-volt H.T, Bat- 
teries, three Valves, and Plugs for 
aerial, earth and extra Loud Speaker. 


Price, in Mahoganyor Oak . 
finish ... ne . £25 00 


Marconi Licence... -- £41176 


Satin wood and figured walnut 
can be supplied at extra cost. 


Catalogue supplied on application. 


CAVandervell £ @:E); 
ACTON, LONDON, W 3 


West End Depot: 224, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


And at Birmingham, Belfast, Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


—, 


— Ei ” _— ne 
Manajacturers of Car By Appointment to 
Electrical Equipment. H.M. the King. 
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WESTONBIRT TO BE SOLD 


HE EARL OF MORLEY has given 
instructions to Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co., to sell Westonbirt, the 
palatial seat near Tetbury, of the late 
Colonel Sir George Holford. It lies 
in the heart of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
hunt, a short run by motor car from Badminton 
station, and twenty miles from Bristol. 

The modern mansion is of stone, erected 
about fifty years ago, accordng to designs 
by Lews Vulliamy, in the English Renais- 
sance style, on the site of an earlier residence. 
It stands on an elevated level tract of country, 
in a square mile of park, and is internally 
finely ornamented, and so designed that 
entertaining can be done on various scales, 
either large or small, with a maximum of 
efficiency and economy in ma~agement. 

Westonbirt has been illustrated and de- 
scribed in Country Lire (Vol. XVII, pages 
378 and 414; and Vol. XXI, page g11). 
The reception-rooms are pr ncipally fitted 
in walnut, which is once again the fashionable 
taste of the time, and the floors are of oak, the 
mantelpieces mainly, like the ceilings and other 
features, artistic reproductions of Adam and 
earlier designs. The entire massive and stately 
superstructure rests on arched foundations, 
which afford an unusually ample space for 
storage, heating apparatus and other useful 
purposes, as well as serving to keep the mansion 
dry and airy. 

The glory of Westonbirt is its grounds, 
which luxuriate in a southern slope, by a 
series of superb terraces to the park. ‘The 
arboretum is celebrated for a magnificent 
collection of specimen trees and shrubs from 
all parts of the world. Lasborough Park, a 
smaller mansion, and a secondary residence 
of Tudor character, and home farm, the 
900 or 1,000 acres of coverts, and the dozen or 
more of large and fertile farms, let to a thriving 
and old-established tenantry, the abundance 
of cottages, 100 or more, and the perfect order 
in which everything is, all over the whole 
domain of nearly 8,000 acres, contribute to 
render Westonbirt one of the chief estates 
that has been offered in recent years, or, indeed, 
at any time. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. are pre- 
paring brief preliminary particulars, and it 
would not be surprising if nothing else is 
needed, as Westonbirt may change hands in the 
immediate future. It is a very exceptional 
opportunity. 

GOPSALL SALE NEXT WEEK. 

ORD WARING’S instructions to Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley to sell 6,230 acres 
of the outlying portion of the Gopsall estate, 
seven miles from Ashby-de-la-Zouch and 
Atherstone, will be carried out at Leicester next 
Wednesday and Thursday. The full particulars 
are ready and disclose the sale of certain lots 
to the tenants (Nos. 145 and 146), Beanfield 
Farm, Snarestone, 267 acres, held by Mr. 
H. Sutton, and 15 acres of pasture in the same 
parish. A large number of cottages had been 
taken out of.the proposed sale. Among the 
holdings is Odstone Hall Farmhouse, contain- 
ing a fine marble overmantel said to have been 
in Kenilworth Castle. It is supposed to have 
been removed in the seventeenth century by 
John .Bradshaw, who lived at Odstone between 
1640 and 1660. John Bradshaw was president 
of the court which tried and condemned 
Charles I, and a portrait of him in his wide- 
brimmed hat may be seen at Oxford in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 


FROM ESSEX TO EXMOOR. 
N fancy, those who have the advantage of 
knowing the various districts may take a 
trip from Essex to Exmoor, going first to the 
regatta course at Henley, thence down into 
Kentish orchards, and to Leith Hill, and away 
from there to the alluvial coast lands of West 
Sussex, and onwards to Exmoor on its northern 
sea girt fringe. The conductors are Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, and the route is 
defined very pleasingly in their current week’s 
summary of properties newly entrusted to them 
for realisation. Thus, it may be more than a 
pleasure tour that is embarked upon, one, 
indeed, yielding the solid and tangible benefits 
of an advantageous transaction at by no means a 
prohibitive cost. Taking the properties in the 
topographical order roughly indicated, we have 
first Baddow Court, near Chelmsford, which 
is to be offered on the instructions of Mrs. 
Kerrison. 





The Rajah of Sarawak has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer Bridgham 
Farm, Forest Green, 112 acres, in the Leith 
Hill district, comprising Bridgham House, 
and a considerable area of oak and ash woods. 

The Elizabethan House, adjoining the 
Bridge at Henley-on-Thames, to be offered 
by auction on the instructions of Mr. H. Stanley 
Barrett, is one of the finest examples of Tudor 
architecture in the district, and reputed to be 
over 400 years old. In addition to oak framing, 
it has Queen Anne panelling. 

For Captain Arthur Paget and Lady Paget, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are to sell 
Pett Farm House, which was a few years ago 
converted from a three-kiln oast, into a cosy 
and roomy dwelling, abounding in old timber 
work. The sale will include Norton Green 
House and 284 acres, of which a large area is 
cherry, apple and plum orchard, in a famous 
fruit-growing district. 

Thorney Manor, Emsworth, in West 
Sussex, is for sale by auction with possession. 
The property extends to 1,250 acres and com- 
prises Thorney Manor and the village of West 
Thorney. 

Croydon Hall, Washford, to be sold by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, for Captain 
Bridges, lies on the borders of Exmoor in an 
extremely interesting part of West Somerset. 
Washford is near Cleeve Bay, with its alabaster 
rocks, extending along the coast to Watchet. 
At low spring tides a submerged forest may be 
seen. In this parish was once a Cistercian 
abbey, founded by William de Romara, in the 
twelfth century. The district is par excellence 
one for sportsmen, for there are staghounds 
and foxhounds within easy reach, polo at 
Dunster, golf at Minehead, plenty of shooting 
and fishing, and a trout stream flows through 
the estate. 


OSTERLEY PARK: A DENIAL. 


W E are asked to announce that there is no 

truth in reports which have been current 
—but have not appeared in CouNTRY LirE—that 
Osterley Park has been sold. Lord Jersey’s 
instructions to Messrs. Hampton and Sons are 
strictly confined to the contemplated furnished 
letting of the mansion. 

Osterley Park has been so recently the 
subject of another illustrated special description 
extending through three issues of COUNTRY 
Lire (November 2oth, page 782; November 
27th, page 818 ; and December 4th, page 858), 
with articles at the same time on the furniture, 
that it is not nécessary to refer at length to the 


seat. Suffice it to say that Osterley ranks very 
high among Robert Adam’s § architectural 
achievements. ‘The magnificence of the seat, 


within and without, and its full meaning as 
an artistic triumph, are attested, not only in 
Mr. H. Avray Tipping’s exhaustive articles, 
already cited, but also in the valuable exposition 
in “The Architecture of Robert and James 
Adam” (1758-94), by Mr. Arthur Bolton 
(Country Lire Library), for, in the first of 
the two volumes, the inception and execution 
of this, among many of the Adam master- 
pieces, is set forth in detail. 

First comes Horace Walpole’s memorable 
criticism of the then new “‘ Palace of Palaces,” 
in 1773, just built for Mr. Robert Child. 
Osterley is a house which has an enrichment by 
the genius of Robert Adam of the most com- 
plete character, every detail being worked out 
to his own designs. 

Osterley is to be let furnished by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons. A brief account of the 
glories of Osterley Park could easily fill many 
issues of CouNTRY LIFE. 

Charlton Court, Cheltenham, an estate 
of 7 or 8 acres, has changed hands through the 
agency of Messrs. Hampton and Sons, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Cornelius and Boulter, 
since the recent auction. Other private sales 
by the first mentioned firm include those of 
Fernbank, Digswell, near Welwyn Garden 
City ; Clare Lodge, a somewhat smaller free- 
hold of an acre at Witley ; Camphill, 34 acres 
at Wadhurst ; and houses in Bolton Gardens, 
South Kensington, and Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
They have 180 acres of freehold building land 
in Esher to dispose of, and at an auction at 
St. James’s Square, on March 8th, Spinfield, a 
Marlow freehold of 42 acres, with a luxuriously 
fitted house on which a very large sum has 
recently been spent. Conjointly with M ssrs. 
Rawlence and Squarey the firm will, on March 
22nd, at St. James’s Square, sell Chicklade 





House, Hindon, Tisbury, a Wiltshire freehold 
with plenty of land, 18acres of the grounds and 
their environment, ard 33 acres additional. 
This has come into the market by order of 
executors. 

Next Tuesday, February 22nd, may see 
the beginning of another chapter in the history 
of Stratford Place, Oxford Street, as a site of 


‘a quarter of an acre is coming under the hammer 


at St. James’s Square, and may pass into the 
hands of those who will rebuild there, as the high 
value of the site almost compels its re-develop- 
ment. 

The chairman of The Baltimore Sun, 
Mr. Van Lear Black, will shortly enter into 
occupation of No. 5, Alford Street, Park 
Lane, which he has taken through Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons and Messrs. Curtis and 
Henson. 


COTSWOLD PARK, CIRENCESTER. 


OR Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. F. W. 
Stanley, D.S.O., Messrs.. James Styles 
and Whitlock are, at an early date, to offer 
Cotswold Park estate, near Cirencester, by 
auction. It occupies one of the lovely situations 
on the Cotswold Hills with wooded surroundings, 
the house of moderate size containing some fifteen 
bed and dressing-rooms. The Home Farm, 
woodlands and Woodmancote Farm, together 
comprise 576 acres. The property will be 
offered as a whole or in lots. 

During the season, Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock will offer the fifteenth century 
residence, Hackers House, Churchill, Oxon. 
The house, of stone, s of historical interest. 
Some people m ght like the house all the better 
if the legend that it was occup ed by Colonel 
Hacker, a leading acto: n the last tragic scene 
of Cha 1|:s I, proved to be untrue. The residence 
contains oak pan:ll ng, and stands 5ooft. above 
sea level in grounds of about 14 acres. 
It is well situated for hunting with the 
Heythrop and will be offered for sale with 
possession. 


867 ACRES IN SURREY. 


PURWOOD PARK, Hersham, near Walton- 

on-Thames, is for sale by auction on 
March 16th. The estate has been the country 
seat of the Askew family since 1877, when 
they moved to Surrey from Conishead Priory, 
Ulverston. The estate comprises 367 acres, 
and contains lakes and woodland. St. George’s 
Hill, with its golf links, is almost adjoining, 
and close to the southern boundary are Burhill 
golf links. The property is offered by Messrs. 
Ewbank and Co. and Messrs. Herbert J. 
Watson. 

Messrs. Ewart, Wells and Co., have sold 
a property at Caterham, called Kynaston, 
noted for Japanese and Dutch gardens and lily 
pools, about 4 acres. 

Wavendon Lodge, a Georgian house, 
in the Whaddon and Oakley, with 44 acres, 
has been sold by Messrs. Whatley, Hill and 
Co., in conjunction with Messrs. Harrods, 
Limited. 

Laleham House Estate is mentioned by 
Messrs. Dudley W. Harris and Co., who 
have recently sold by private treaty part 
of the estate, comprising 30 acres of land in 
the Laleham Reach of the Thames against 
Chertsey Weir. Mr. Claud Waterer acted 


for the purchaser. Messrs. Dudley W. 
Harris and Co. have also disposed of 
Shapcott, Cherry Orchard, Stain>s, wth half 


an acre, recently withdrawn from auction. 
The sale of a spacious and substantial 
modern residence in large grounds in Mont- 
pelier Road, Ealing, is announced by Messrs. 
Norfolk and Prior, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Burley and Brackenbury. f 
There will be much curiosity, which is 
not likely to be satisfied yet, as to the identity 
of the London ground landlord who has in 
the last day or two conferred a great favour on 
the public by intimating to the London County 
Council that he has reconsidered his refusal 
to allow the squares on his estate to be scheduled 
in the Bill of 1906. He declares that he now 
assents to any legislation that may be necessary 
to preserve the London squares, among them, 
of course, all those that he himself owns, from 
ever being built upon. This public-spirited 
decision directly arose from study of a paper 
read before the Surveyors’ Institution by Mr. 
Frank Hunt, C.V.O., the Valuer to the London 
County Council. Similar action is contem- 
plated by another ground landlord ARBITER. 
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Springtime is Atco tume. Your Lawns must 
have that attention the Atco gives so efficiently, 
so economically, The Atco not only maintains 
the perfect condition of turf by the simplest 
possible method, without laborious work, but 
actually effects a saving of money and time 


Let us send you our 1927 Catalogue describing 
the full range of six models at prices from 30 
guineas—all of which can be delivered upon a 
first payment of from £8, the balance being 
spread over 12 months 


BRITISH 


ALL 
We shall be pleased to demonstrate the MOTOR MOW ERS 


Atco on your own grass without obligation. 


CHAS. H. PUGH Ltd., Whitworth Works, 15,Tilton Rd., BIRMINGHAM 
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GARDEN PLANNING 



























LIGHT and SHADE, COLOUR, the fragrance of; flowers borne on 
the soft summer breeze, a sunkissed garden shelter, and the shadow 
of overhanging trees at the end of the walk implying repose and 
seclusion—these are the essentials that make the English Garden the 
feast of sensuous delight it can be. 





I HAVE NOTHING TO SELL 
BUT SERVICE 


GEORGE DILLISTONE 


Garden Architect 


42 Claremont Rd., TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Telephone: 1464. 


25 YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN THE 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT OF GARDENS 


“EXPERTO CREDE” 



























































- Ornamental 


Gardens 
if 


Charm & Distinction 


Designed and Constructed 
by expert workmen in a 
roughly scientific 












N° matter what you require—work or 
advice—relative to Garden, Lawn, Hard 
Court or Bowling Green, write us. You will 
be under no obligation; our long experience 
and practical knowledge will be willingly and 
carefully placed at your service. 










Send for our Art Catalogue. Free on Request. 


MAXWELL M. HART 


162, BUCHANAN ST., GLASGOW, C.1 
London Office: 13, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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“Hollyhock” | 
Delpbiniums 


A New Race with 
Spire - like Spikes 
Awarded 


GOLD MEDAL 
Royal Show, Chester, 1925, 


also 


FIRST PRIZE 
Southport Flower Show 1926 


The chief, distinguishing features of the , 


* Hollyhock ” Delphiniums are : 


(1) The extraordinary length of and the | 


tepsrin and spire-like shape of the spikes ; 
statuesque beauty of the plants as 


Ay a indescribably rich and varied tints; | 


(4) The very remarkable extension of the 


flowering period—many varieties bloom well | 


= jnto August; 
nd, Their unmistakable resemblance to Holly- 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN. "se, sie 


end - ot with a very large black ‘ te 3 j 
CAMBRIA, A.M, R.H.S. “Spikes | 


very full. 


glorious clear helio, splashed — blue 


COQUETTE. 


4ft. long, clothed with 


pen jg violet flowers delicately shaded blue | 


set off with Ho len brown — each 7/6 


PHAPPY T Sets coe ee 


mous; outer 


petals tinted smalt blue on ground-work of | 


paney violet, shaded rosy amethyst. Each 
if rfect ms jis set off with a gold and nigger 
a i worl in centre. A a late- 


HAWARDEN CASTLE. 


colour with 


black eye. Very long spiral spike, large pips. 
This and Sir A. Hazzlerigg commence 
each 70/- 


flowering at 2ft. from the ground .. 
T langanese violet, 
* cornflower blue, dark bronze bee- 
- 108 spikes tapering 3ft. to 4ft. 
eac. - 


Hes A statuesque beauty, 
JENNY JONES, distinguished by large 

A.M.,, R.H.S. blooms of pansy violet 
wi h vivid flashes of real gentian blue. Spikes 
ofg reat height. Commencing near the ground, 
the flowers begin their spiral ascent in a geceaty 
tegareng re | some 4ft. 6in. in length, when 


PURPLE SPLENDOUR, “!'=;; 


No colour scheme yet devised by man could 
equal that seen in this wonderful Delphinium. 
A complete triumph both as regards size, colour 
and habit. _It is also one of the — flowering 
varieties. The spiral-shaped spikes, which are 
simply huge, are closely gacked with immense 
flowers of a lovely cornflower blue, with crinkly 
inner petals, shaded amethyst. In the centre 
of x bloom is a black, brown goon Rr 


h 22/6 
‘QUEEN ‘MAUVE. 


"Writing i in “ The 

a the Rev. 

Joseph Jacob says of Queen Mauve: “ An 

exceptionally lovely, eyeless mauve with a very 

graceful spike, 3ft. long, wide at the base and 
tapering to the top, with but few sideshoots.” 

he colour is an exquisite shade of pale hortense 

violet, shaded with salvia blue. Commencing 

when the general run of Delphiniums is over, 

i is in full bloom in eget 3 each y 4 

ords could never 

SEALANDIA. found to faithfully portray 
ine bg me | nalows or perfect grace of form. 

ikes tapering towards the top are 

[Mad oe: eens parma violet flowers, tinted sky 

blue. In the centre of each petal is a small 

dark eye. A valuable late-flowering yest 


each 
SIR ARTHUR HAZZLERIG. Pale 
ear pei ph _ shading; “ bee” wes 3 good 
sf oad "Pale blue very ‘ine qe 
= ARLIGHT. close spike, set ft with 6 
black eye; very late flowering ; each 30/~ 


SUNSHINE. A.M., R. aac 


shaded forget-me-not blue . . each 60/- 


~ a. 





Strong Flowerin Plants of 
“ Hollyhock ” phiniums, 
raised from seed, mixed 
colours, 2/6 each, 24/— per doz. 








Orders of 40/- will be sent Carriage 
Paid when cash is sent with order. 
Orders of less value \4d. in the 1/- 


extra. 











Te 


ea csdealine flowers of a | 


Tapering oneal spikes, | 


22/6 
Pale Tee self | 


shading to 







175° Mill Street, | LIVERPOOL : 


eiguunvnnnenssnasngsnetnt Me 





“Purple Splendour.” 


Ws Writing of this variety, 
THE VILLAIN. the Rev. Joseph Jacob 
says: “* The Villain '—a flower of the deepest 
dye—stands out from all the others as the 
darkest. The rich deep purple and deep blue 
flowers are large and shapely ; the spike is long 
and graceful, and not over-burdened with side 
shoots.” is variety is of especial value, 
because it helps to extend the flowering season 
well into August .. .. each 25/- 

Sistas blue with 


TRUE LOVE. a little shading of pale 


mauve, good tapering spike, the individual pips 

being full and well placed upon the stem. The 

honey yellow eye es it a perfect flower 
In size it is colossal. 


each 70/- 
*WALES. ing 5ft. in length, from the base 


Approach- 
to the tip, the spike tapers to a point from a 
width of nearly 9in. Each flower is placed in a 
perfect spiral, and the colour, a royal purple 
self, with small white centre, is in harmony with 
the general grandeur of the plant .. each 40/- 

Collection of 6 New Delphinium: 
One each of the 6 sorts denoted by an prea (*). 
of the very finest. 


£4 10 0 


Collection of 10 New Delphinium 
One of so ape of the 10 sorts denoted byt. 


Carriage Paid. 
These Plants may be purchased individually 
as well as collectively. 





SPRING ROSE and 
PLANT CATALOGUE 


contains over 50 illustrations 

reproduced from _ natura 

colour photographs taken 
direct from the flowers. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
NOW — lest you forget. 
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PATHS AND PICTURES 


ATHS, the servants of the garden, have a way of usurping 

the position of a principal element and becoming a 

controlling factor in design. Theoretically, the path is 

but to serve the garden as a facile connection from point 

to point. In reality,it becomessomething more. Often, 
indeed, the very necessities of the situation create a garden 
design because of the essential arrangement of the path system. 
For instance, in sloping or hillside gardens it is often necessary 
to follow the gradients to secure comfort in progress, which 
means that the path wanders across a slope and turns hither 
and thither, always leading, though by devious ways, to its 
objective. A great deal of nonsense has been written about 
the beauty of straight versus curved paths. There is neither 
rule nor precept that can guide the designer. To deliberately 
create paths that consist of a series of serpentine wobbles, where 
curves are neither necessary nor desirable, or to force straight 
lines into uncongenial surroundings, involving all sorts of 
monstrosities in the way of ugly banks and slopes difficult to 
negotiate, are equally reprehensible. 

It is unnecessary to concern ourselves here with the material 
of which paths are formed, nor need we enter into the technical 
points of construction. They may be broad grassy ways, 
bounding or dividing geometrical patterns, or moulded by 
undulating configuration to valley-like depressions. They may 
be of ancient brick, stone, gravel, or even mere tracks through 
woodland covered with ashes from the greenhouse stokehold 
or the household heating apparatus, moss-grown, but firm, dry 
and smooth to walk upon, or broad, flat stepping stones through 
marshy places, Each will, or should, be chosen according 
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IN GARDEN DESIGN 


to the purpose it is to serve and the position it occupies. It is 
however, the part that paths can play in the organisation of 
garden pictures that concerns us here. Many lavishly planted 
gardens full of good things in luxuriant growth are completely 
ruined because their path systems have been developed without 
due regard to their value as elements in the creation of pleasing 
pictures, 

The successful development of a,garden constitutes a clearly 
defined programme of sequences : 

1. The allotment of areas, which, obviously, is controlled 
by existing conditions. Some things have to be; some one 
wants, and therefore selects, the most suitable spot available ; 
and some are adopted because the situation is ideal for them 
and permits of no other introduction that will be quite so 
satisfactory. 

2. The facile connection of these areas by a path system 
then will lead even the stranger on unconsciously from point 
to point of interest, sometimes obviously and directly to its 
objective, at others by a turn or twist to a vista that is the 
more alluring because it is unexpected. 

3. The beautifying of such paths by careful planting, the 
organisation of foregrounds so that the charm of distances 
is enhanced ; above all, the treatment of their lines, enclosures 
and margins in such a way that one becomes unconscious of 
the servant path in contemplation of its mistress, garden beauty. 

This stress laid upon the subjective positions of paths 
in the garden scheme may appear to some a little exaggerated, 
but we have all come across instances where garden lovers, 
admiring the path for the thing of beauty it can be, lose sight 


A WIDE PATH FLANKED BY HERBACEOUS BORDERS AT BENTFIELD PLACE, 
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of the thing it is and, carried away by their enthusiasm for 
crazy paving or other material, have invested it with the import- 
ance of a garden principle, and created a ‘“‘ paved path’’ for 
no other reason than that it is just a ‘‘ paved path.” 

When it is realised that a path may become the most pro- 
nounced object within view, it will be at once apparent that its 
disposition should be the result of very careful consideration. 
A badly arranged path that is out of relation to the environ- 
ments it traverses can give an irritating sense of incongruity 
without the cause of it being particularly apparent. Of course, 
in those positions in the garden that are developed on formal 
lines or, what is, perhaps, a more correct term, on geometrical 
patterns, the paths become, in large measure, the design, a con- 
dition of affairs that may be carried much too far, but is, in some 
measure, unavoidable. In such cases all one can do is to ensure 
that a correct sense of direction is maintained and that the paths 
lead through and onwards to something beyond. 

It is in this last suggestion that the effectiveness of the 
path as an element of garden design, as apart from its mere service 
value, lies. The long walk leading outwards from the house 
directs and concentrates the view, divides its breadth, creates 
an axis and adds the interest of perspective to the scene. It is 
sound in principle in almost every case, whether the garden 
be small or large. It connects some definite point of the house 
with some equally definite point in the distance ; looking out- 
wards it leads the eye on to the termination of its line, which 
should always be made interesting. Looking backwards it 
serves to focus anything that may be attractive in the architec- 
ture of the house whence it starts. These points are exemplified 
in the gardens at Bentfield Place, Stansted, Essex, where what 
was once a farmyard and paddock has been converted to the 
pleasant garden surroundings of a smaller country house. In 
this case the vista is clear-cut and straight, flanked by flower 
borders of ample proportions, and diverges at its extremity 
to an orchard path on one side and a tennis court surrounded 
by flowering and foliage shrubs on the other. 

Generally speaking, the paths in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the house will necessarily be kept as simple straight 
lines, radiating outwards and forming the links between the 
house and the garden beyond. So much one must concede to 
its architectural arrangement. It is when one escapes from 
the dominating influence of builders’ lines that the path system 
can become less rigid. Nevertheless, even in the woodland 
garden it is as well to bear in mind the value of the view through, 
for every garden picture should have a suggestion of a way 
out. There, paths will twist aside to right or left to avoid a 
tree, may swing pleasantly through a grove, or lead the way 
into an open sunlit glade. There are a hundred ways of creating 
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PATH BORDERED BY PRIMULAS. 


A. WINDING 


interest along such paths, massed effects of flower and foliage 
isolated specimens of some choice and attractive plant, tre> 
or shrub. In the more formal portions of the garden these will 
consist of bold herbaceous borders designed for colour harmony 
and prolonged effects, or, perhaps, a skilful use of the numerous 
flowering and foliage shrubs now available, and there are many 
of restrained habit or growth and floriferous character that can 
be used even in quite small areas with excellent effect. There 
are, however, some plants and shrubs that associate themselves 
more satisfactorily with an informal treatment than with the 
severity of straight lines, things that, if they are to attain their 
full beauty, cannot be restrained to any defined bounds, but 
must be allowed to grow and spread at will. The primulas in 
the little vista in the accompanying illustration would look 
cramped and confined in borders flanking a neat path with 
rigid set margins. Here they look happy because they are 
growing freely, and even the path appears to partake of their 
own unconventional spirit. Curiously enough it is just these 
paths of irregular line that may seem to be quite casual develop- 
ments, which require the most careful consideration in directing 
their course. It is so easy to give a woodland path a sudden 
bend, that seen in perspective, creates an unpleasant kink. 
The main paths should be broader than the subsidiaries 
and the junction of side paths should always be easy, pleasant 
and inviting. In the arrangement of woodland or wild garden 
it is an excellent idea to choose the planting for each path so 
that it gives a concentrated effect. Thus one walk may be mainly 
planted with rhododendrons; another with azaleas; a third 
with kalmias ; a fourth with andromedas, and yet others with 
flowering cherries, flowering crabs or magnolias. The positions 
for each will have to be chosen with due regard to the require- 
ment of the particular species being planted, the relative posi- 
tions of neighbouring trees and the prevalence of sun or shade. 
This does not mean that any walk should be restricted to a single 
genus, but that it should form the main motif of the planting. 
Monotony is the last thing desired and such paths should have 
something of interest throughout their course at all times. 
Thus, winter-flowering heaths, such as Erica carnea or Medi- 
terranea hybrida, can fringe the plantings of later flowering 
shrubs, and masses of rhododendrons be interspersed with 
flowering hamamelis or early spring-flowering forsythias, etc. 
Thus, in the direction it takes, the lines it follows, the materials 
of which it is made, and the plants that border it, there is much 
in the treatment of the path that makes for the successful garden. 
It may wander between “ trim lines of massive green, suggestive 
of the pleasaunces of old Elizabethan houses, smooth alleys for 
aged feet, or quaint labyrinths for young ones,’’ meander along 
pond or streamside, or the margins of bolder planted lake, 
wander hither and thither in woodland where dells and cool 
recesses are aglow with rhododendrons, azaleas, andromedas, 
kalmias or primulas, ferns and lilies; leading to open sunny 
places where the grass is bejewelled with myriads of crocuses, 
daffodils, anemones and other bulbous plants; and, finally, 
towards the wicket that leads to the busy world beyond. Its 
motto is always “‘I serve.” It has a poetry all its own. The 
path, indeed, becomes a symbol of thought and intelligence in 
garden conception; the pity is that it is sometimes allowed to 
become unintelligible. GEORGE DILLISTONE. 
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VERNON BROTHERS 


GARDEN ARCHITECTS 


W DESIGN 


AND LAY OUT 
GARDENS IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY... 


ON RECEIPT OF 
A POST-CARD OR 
"PHONE MESSAGE, 
MAJOR VERNON 
WILL BE PLEASED 
TO CALL AND GIVE 
ADVICE. 


Telephone : 
WESTERN 6574. 





PEMBROKE WORKS, PEMBROKE VILLAS, KENSINGTON, W.8 






















CHAIN LINK 


Tennis Court Surrounds 


Absolutely rigid—never bulges or 
sags and will last as long as the 
Tennis Courts exist. The strongest 
and most durable of all Surrounds. 


Penfold Chain Link Fencing 


Penfold Chain Link is as durable and as strong as Iron 
Bar Railings, erected at a fraction of their cost. Penfold 
is the cheapest and strongest Fencing on the market and 
practically indestructible. 


Penfold Chain Link erected Write for the following 
= a beam — saan Penfold Booklets: 

not one penny for repairs Naps : 

: é (1) Penfold Chain Link Netting. 
shied, eialiattn iain (2) Penfold Chain Link Fencing. 
In the elimination of (3) Penfold Tennis Court Sur- 


Repair Bills alone Pen- rounds. 
fold saves its cost. (4) Penfold Dog Fencing & Runs. 











Penfold Chain Link is the right 
Fencing for exposed and open posi- 
tions where strong winds and gales 
Play havoc with Wood Fences— 
Penfold neither warps nor rots. 


eet eee _— 





“ 


- «+ . with Berberis Darwinii and 
other flowering shrubs planted against XS 
the Fencing, and the Climbers and Roses enon 
which now entwine it, the effect is very 
striking... a 


Sole Maker : 


F. E. Bull 109 Kingsway 
LONDON, W.C.2 


(Extract from letter.) 




















THE COURT 


THAT IS 
FAMOUS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


T is common knowledge that there are more EN-TOUT-CAS 

Courts in use, and being constructed, than any other court in 
Great Britain. 

T is not common knowledge, but is nevertheless a fact, 

that EN-TOUT-CAS Courts are now being made throughout 
the world—scores of EN-TOUT-CAS Courts having been made 
abroad recently. EN-TOUT-CAS English foremen and EN-TOUT- 
CAS material being sent from our Leicestershire Works as far 
distant as 13,000 miles. 

Experts here know, and prominent players in other 

countries now realise, that EN-TOUT-CAS Courts are not only 

the most durable but give accurate play, and will recover 

quicker after rain than any other type of hard court. 


Tilden in his book, says :— 
‘““EN-TOUT-CAS is THE IDEAL COURT.” 
The illustrations above are of EN-TOUT-CAS Courts made 
4,000 miles from home. 
POST Book No. 3, with Special Supplement, from the SOLE MAKERS. 


FREE THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO.,LTD .SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER 


London Offices: Fortnum & Mason, 169, Piccadilly, W.1. 


United States Agents: H. A. ROBINSON & CO., Inc., 128, Water Street, New York, 
Canadian Agents: DOMINION SPORTS AGENCY, 13, King St West, Toronto 
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KELWAY'S DELPHINIUMS 


ARE FAMOUS 
IN EVERY COUNTRY 
e 


HEIR stately beauty 

gives distinction to 
every garden. Their won- 
derful blues and purples 
are pure and rich beyond 
words. 


Order a trial Collection C 
at 30/- per dozen, named 
varieties, or write for a 
full Price List to the 
creators of the modern 
Delphinium : 


KELWAY & SON 


The Royal Nurseries, 
\} LANGPORT :: SOMERSET 








Delphinium ‘ George Cochrane " (B. & L.) 7/6 each. 






GOLD MEDAL 


DELPHINIUMS 


Awarded 5 Gold Medals 
PLANT NOW for a good display next Summer 


We have pleasure in. offering 
the following Delphiniums, 
each of . which gained an 
Award of Merit at the 
R.H S. Trials, held at Wisley 
in 1925 :— 


Blue Princess - 7/6 
Mrs. Townley-Parker 7/6 
Queen Mary - 2/6 
Constance - - 15/- 
Blue Boy - - 5/.. 
Col. Sir W. Murra 2/6 
Mrs. Shirley- - 5/. 
Mrs.C. Mclvor - 5]. 
Lord Derby - 7/6 
W. T. Ware - 3/6 
Marjorie Ferguson 7/6 
Norah Ferguson - 5). 
E. Bromet - > |b/- 
Mrs. A. J. Watson 5). 
Mrs. Kaye - — - Si. 
Millicent Blackmore 7/6 
Rev. E. Lascelles - 3/6 


One of each for £4 10s. 1 doz., our selection, £2 15s. 


Other choice named Collections, 15/-, 22/-, 30/-, 42/-, and 70/- per doz. 


Write for descriptive catalogue of above and other specialities including— 
BEGONIAS, PHLOX, POLYANTHUS, BLUE 
PRIMROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON, BATH 




























The HANDY 2 in 1 LADDER 


IMPROVED TYPE. 


GUNN’S SAFETY 


C.L. 379, 
A Safety 





Consumes all garden and household refuse (WET or DRY) 
into a valuable fertilizer. Easily started by lighted news. 
paper on ground. NO FUEL NEEDED. Strongly made, 
heavy gauge iron with cover. 
C.L. 225. 17 in. dia, x 24in. high x 20G. .. 35/- 
C.L, 226. 19in dia. x 32in. high x 18G .. 39/6 * 
ov 227. 19in. dia. x 38in. high x 18G, .. 46/- proof. 


C.L, 228, 28 in. dia. x 40in. high x 18G. .. 52/6 
C.L. 229, 28 in. dia. x 40in. high x 16G. .. 57/6 et ee ic Gee 
Carriage paid to goods station England & Wales. Scotland 1/6 extra the ladders are rust-proof throughout. 







































DRAIN CLEARING Full length. Closed double. 16/9 


6ft. Oin. Sft. Oin 
M ACH I NE Carriage paid to nearest goods station in England and Wales. 
le! ¥ length. Closed double. 
Comprising Sft. best quality | 7ft. 6in, Sft. 9in. 19/9 10ft Gin.  O5ft. 3in. 27/9 
Malacca or Rattan Canes fitted J Sft. Oin. 4ft.6in, 23/9 12ft. Qin. ft. 0in. 32/9 


AN ATTRACTIVE NOVELTY FOR 
HERBACEOUS BORDER 


Gaillardia Tangerine 


A Seedling from Gaillardia Grandiflora of a striking 
Tangerine Orange is a distinct and valuable break bringing 
an attractive and most effective colour to Herbaceous 
Border, equally useful for border colour schemes and for 
cutting. This novelty adds considerably to the value of 
Gaillardias as Border Subjects and being a self colour 
is in no way garish. 


STRONG PLANTS FOR FLOWERING THIS YEAR 


3 6 each, 


It may be raised from seed sown in june and gives a 
minimum of 75 per cent. true form. Fer packet 2/6 


Sole Distributors : 


A. J. & C. ALLEN, Nurserymen, NORWICH 











— —- Ie screw joints, 
80) rivetted, double worm 5 $9 
screw, wood roller, 4in. rubber GUNN S$ “SUCCESS BARROW 
age Aegon 9 cup sre i tc de by a The 
in, rush, 4in. drop impro ¥' 
proved type has wheel fitted in iron runners. 

fMioeneaved) SOL Pe etree at | Well balanced and easily handled when loaded. | Solidly 

tructed of elm body and as! me, the crossrails being 
carriage paid ome 
“nn 29/6 








mortised right through 
sides of frame, The front 
stays are fitted in such 










Can be converted for chimney 
cleaning with an additional ade 
brash at 4/9 extra (see illus- board. Well 
tration). made wheel, 
fitted with 2in 
SUCCESS by jin tron 
tyre, legs 
IRON ROLLERS bolted through 
C.L, 41. Well balanced, hardened braced ith 

steel axles. iron stays. 


Movable handle board 3/6 extra Painted 2 coats 6/6 extra 


14in Extending top .. 14/6 extra Creosoting .. 4/6 extra 
15/Scwt, | Carriage paid to nearest goods station, England and Wales 








39/- 


t t free on request. 
16in. 2} cwt 92 page Catalogue sent pos' equ 
49/6 


homas Gunn I 
30 FORE ST. LONDON.E.C2 


Also at’30, Eastcheap, E.C.3 ; 52, Saptbalt Ave., 
Double Cylinder, E.C.2; 78, Queen St., E.C.4 (4 doors from Queen 
39/- Victoria Street), Telephone: City 6412 (3 lines), 


18in. 2} cwt. 
60/6 





20in, 3} cwt. 
74/9 




















MODERN GLASSHOUSES 
NARRATES wa Embodying distinct 
advantages in de- 
sign, construction, 
and equipment, as 
the result of many 
years’ experience as 
specialists in this 
class of work. 
Catalogue & Estimates free. 
Visits of inspection by 
arrangement. 
MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
Telephone: 691 Loughborough; 1209 Victoria, London. 
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PLANNING the HERBACEOUS BORDER 


Early and _ ~season border 
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THE EARLY BORDER IS MAINLY DESIGNED TO GIVE FLOWERS IN SPRING AND UP TO THE END OF JULY. THE LATE BORDER 

IS DESIGNED FOR EFFECT FROM JULY ON, BUT MANY LARGE SPACES FILLED BY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ETC., COULD BE PLANTED 

WITH WALLFLOWERS OR EARLY HALF-HARDY ANNUALS TO GIVE A MUCH LONGER SEASON. BOTH BORDERS ARE ONE-SIDED, 
I.E., ARE BACKED BY A HEDGE OR WALL. 


ERBACEOUS borders have rightly come into fashion 
as indispensable parts of a garden. Their popularity 
is partly a measure of this age when, with necessarily 
reduced labour costs, owners still have a longing for 
masses of colour in such a space as they can undertake 
to care for themselves. Borders are an admirable way of 
obtaining a fine floral picture with a small expenditure of 
money and labour. In contrast to the once popular system 
of ‘‘ bedding out,’’ which required much glass and labour, her- 
baceous borders 
are more or less 
permanent in their 
planting. Many 
people, however, 
do not make the 
most of their 
means, but plant 
with the idea that 
nothing must be 
admitted which is 
not herbaceous. 
This means that 
the border is a 
disappointing 
affair —- gorgeous, 
perhaps, in poppy 
or lupin time, am 
arresting sea of 
blue when del- 
phiniums are in 
flower, but colour- 
less between 
seasons. What is 
wanted is a 
combination of 
herbaceous plant- 
ing and the bed- 
ding-out system. 
Thoughtful 
planning will give 
bold spaces _ for 
the main spring 
flowers (wallflowers, forget-me-nots and bulbs), for herbaceous 
May and June flowers, for annuals (hardy and _ half-hardy) 
to give compact masses of colour from July onwards, till 
chrysanthemums and Michaelmas daisies take up the story 
and carry flaming or fairy-like flowers into the jaws of winter. 
Even then the border can have a furnished look far different 
from its usual sad, bare appearance if, at certain places in the 
design, evergreen shrubs (I do not, of course, mean laurels or 
hollies)—such things of beauty as Berberis Darwinii, Lonicera 
nitida, olearias, escallonias or brooms—are planted. In the 


Mid ~ and late season border. 
Aollyhock } Prlax. 




















accompanying border plans Rhus Cotinus, which, though not 
an evergreen, colours finely in autumn, is suggested, but 
Cotoneaster rugosa Henryi or the shorter C. pannosa, or Crataegus 
Pyracantha in bush form, would also be suitable here. 

The next consideration is the variety of heights in the 
plants intended, and the accompanying plans are specially set 
out to indicate this. Tall herbaceous plants need to be placed 
in recurrent groups, intervals being allowed for lower plants 
which run back in bays formed by bringing forward the tall 
subjects in certain 
places, as, for 
instance the del- 
phinium group in 
the early and 
mid - season bor- 
der. 

If I were asked 
to give the best 
standard herbac- 
eous plants, on 
which to rely for 
a good effect 
through the 
greater part of the 
season, I would 
choose the follow- 
ing: lupins, del- 
phiniums, phlox, 
hollyhocks and 
Michaelmas 
daisies; and for 
low-growing 
plants, nepeta, 
violas and pinks. 

One can 
imagine a border 
of fine effects 
composed of many 
varieties of these 
plants alone, but, 


A WELL DESIGNED DOUBLE BORDER. of course, there 


would be blank 
weeks, Oriental poppies, though gorgeous, last only a short 
time, but should certainly be used in one or more varieties— 
white, scarlet, mahogany, salmon-pink, smoky mauve and 
cerise-rose. The scarlet and mahogany varieties combined 
with white lupins are magnificent in May and through June. 
Pyrethrums, tree lupins, anchusas and erigerons follow them, 
till delphiniums are ready to blaze in a glory of blue and purple. 
Lovely are delphiniums grouped with Madonna, lilies—if the 
soil is suitable—Lilium auratum, Brownii, Henryi or longiflorum 
(the latter not hardy), or with the old variety of sidalcea or 











== == 


SUGGESTED VARIETIES FOR ABOVE GROUPS. 
¥ oageg Hanny Pfleiderer. 2. Sweet Peas, Royal Scot. 3 & 4. Michaelmas Daisy, Hon. E. Gibbs and A'deboran. 5. Pentstemon, Southgate 


Gem... 6. Sweet Peas, lilac and mauve varieties. 
Fire King or Merstham Glory. 





7. Phlox, Elizabeth Campbell. 8. Annie McCrachan or Midnight Sun. 
10. Chrysanthemums,. Knaresborough Yellow. 


g. Chrysanthemums, 














































































































































spireas to give a silvery pink or cream foil, or with thalictrum 
or gypsophila if a delicate featheriness is required to merge 
the delphiniums into the definite outlines of adjacent groups. 

A clean and bold colour scheme in June and July is that 
of delphiniums, salmon-rose Oriental poppies, tree lupins and 
sweet alyssum, aquilegias with lavender blues and pale yellows 
predominating, and Trollius europwus superbus. Other shades 
may be introduced, notably blue and sulphur violas, Statice 
latifolia, Veronica longifolia and v. subsessilis, sweet williams, 
Eschscholtzia Rosy Queen and phacelia. These will help to 
extend the flowering season and will carry out the same colour 
scheme, adding variety. 

Now comes the time for the great display of bedding-out 
plants, of which the range is so great that no more than a few 
suggestions can here be given. Nothing can be named to 
outshine antirrhinums in usefulness of form, growth and range 
of colour. If necessary, a succession can be obtained by growing 
plants from both cuttings and seeds. Three heights are raised 
now—the tall, intermediate and dwarf—so that they are useful 
equally for the spaces requiring plants of 2ft. to 3ft. in height 
(I have, indeed, seen kingly snapdragons growing to 4ft. in a 
rich soil) and for spaces at the front. Canary Bird is an exquisite 
accompaniment to claret or purple flowers, and the oniy one 
needed with almost any blue. But it is chiefly where brilliant 
colour is needed from mid-June onwards that antirrhinums are 
a stand-by. The varieties now raised are numerous, the most 
gorgeous being the orange flame-vermilion range (for example, 
the fine variety The King), while the old Nelrose wins one by 
its soft and melting pink. There is a tall variety of a rich dark 
crimson, and Empress and Black Prince are medium and dwarf 
varieties respectively, similar in colour. 

Also indispensable in the border, and better than antir- 
rhinums for late flowering, are pentstemons; but here the range 
of colour is from white to pink to crimson, with a fine scarlet 
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in Southgate Gem. There is no suggestion of orange or yellow 
in any form, however, in pentstemons. 

More delicate in form and dwarfer than antirrhinums, 
though equally gorgeous in colour, are nemesias, Canterbury 
bells, verbenas, gazanias, lobelia (especially the Cambridge blue 
variety), African marigolds, stocks, asters, ageratum and lovable 
old cherry pie must none of them be forgotten, while a host of 
annuals—-dwarf, medium and tall—rises to the mind to fill the 
blank spaces left by spring bedding and bulbs. 

One or two words must suffice—though it is a subject 
deserving separate treatment—to outline the planning of the 
late border. Hollyhocks are coming into flower at the end of 
July, and these companionable giants stay with us for eight 
weeks or so, forming, with Spark’s variety of aconitum and the 
later Wilsoni, the mainstay of the background of the border. 
The delicious clear yellow of evening primrose is needed wherever 
space enough can be provided. Thalictrum dipterocarpum, too, 
should be at the back, and lilies and eryngiums: heleniums and 
coneflowers also where golden yellow and terra-cotta are part 
of the scheme, together with the earlier chrysanthemums and 
Michaelmas daisies. Dahlias add a lovely warmth or fieriness 
to the border in September and October. Phlox are at their 
best in August, and everything must give place to them then. 
A mass of [I'rau Antonia Buchner glistens snow-white in the 
August sun, but more lovely are the pinks and lavenders, 
entrancing in such rosy varieties as Glory of Edentown and 
Riverton Jewel, glowing more boldly in Mercury, or flaming 
hot and gorgeous in General van Heutsz, with which may be 
planted a soft lilac variety. 

They fade in the hot sun, and Michaelmas daisies—dreamy, 
misty children of autumn that they are—-star the whole 
boider with sweet melancholy, till autumn days change to 
October frosts and keen winds sweep even these last outposts 
away. EVELYN N. CoweELt. 


SOME DESIRABLE ROCK PLANTS 


OWADAYS, nurserymen’s catalogues are so full of 
plants, large and small, easy and difficult, that one 
is often puzzled as to a wise selection. At shows, again, 
one sees lots of lovely things, but it does not follow, 
because they look neat and healthy when grown by 

specialists in 4in. pots, that they will be equally modest in 
their growth, or, on the other hand, willing to grow at all, under 
the conditions attaching to one’s own bit of garden. It may be 
useful, therefore, to list some plants which are recommendable 
for the average rock garden, neither too common nor too rare 
(i.e., expensive), too rampant nor too fastidious. All that appear 
in the following lists are well worth growing, and many of them 
are not seen as often as they deserve to be. In the case of the 
few that need any special treatment as regards soil or aspect, 
these points are specially mentioned. The plants are arranged 
alphabetically. 

Achillea KelleveyiimOne of the best of all the achilleas, 
forming a neat clump, not spreading, with highly elegant, very 
narrow silvery leaves and clusters of grey-white flower heads on 
one-foot stems. 

A. argentea.—Where a larger clump of silvery leaves and 
white flowers is desired, no plant is better than this; it will 
form a mound of 
foliage a foot or 
more across. 

Acena micro- 
phylla. — Acenas, 
in general, must 
ibe treated with 
caution, on 
account of their 
rapid spreading, 
but-this, the 
daintiest of the 
crowd, is wholly 
commendable, 
with its minute 
bronze rose-like 
foliage and spiny 
«rimson_ flower 
heads. 

fEthionema 
grandiflorum .— 
The largest and 
handsomest of a 
handsome race and 
no more difficult 
than the others, 
asking only good 
drainage and sun. 


It has long 
glaucous leaves 
and loose heads 


of lovely pink 
flowers. 








HABERLEA RHODOPENSIS IS EXCELLENT FOR A SHADY BORDER. 


Ajuga veptans var. metallica crispa.—Those that like quaint 
plants will delight in this, with its crinkly dark leaves with a 
very unusual metallic sheen, and blue blossoms. 

Alchemilla alpina.—Not showy, since the flowers are minute 
and greenish, but a very elegant plant, a native of our higher 
mountains, with beautiful silky foliage and a very neat habit. 

Anemone sylvestris.—One of the best and easiest of anemones, 
though not often seen. It forms a robust clump of pretty 
dark green foliage, with rather globe-shaped creamy fragrant 
flowers, rising singly on stems a foot high. 

A. Pulsatilla (the Pasque Flower).—A well known plant, 
but one whose praises cannot be sung too often. In spring, 
with its downy foliage and great woolly purple flowers, it is a 
lovely object. Requires deep drainage for its long tap root, and 
a sunny situation. 

Anthyllis montana.—Deserves to be in every garden. It 
forms a flat, shrubby tuft with elegant grey pinnate leaves, 
among which nestle dense pink heads of little pea-like blossoms 
which are deliciously fragrant. Give it sun and a light soil. 

Arenaria montana.—The best of the many arenarias, forming 
a loose mat of foliage covered with large white flowers—much 
larger than is usual in this useful genus. Looks Jovely falling 
over a rock. 

A. plantaginea. 
—The largest and 
handsomest of the 
thrifts or sea pinks, 
especially in its 
deeper flowered 
form, splendens. 
Makes a very fine 
bold subject for an 
exposed place. 

Arnebia 
echioides (the 
Prophet Flower), 
otherwise Macro- 
tomia echioides.— 
An attractive 
plant with rough 
leaves and clusters 
of yellow flowers, 
with a black spot 
on each corolla 
lobe, which fades 
as the flowers grow 
older. 

Artemisia 
sevicea.—Arte- 
misia shares with 
achillea the duty 
of providing 
silvery perennial 
foliage in the 
rock garden. The 
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ESIDENTS and Visitors to London should not 
fail to pay a visit to the New London Showrooms 
situated at 123, New Bond Street where a large and 


varied collection of Lead Vases, etc., are on view. BIRD BATHS, SUNDIALS, LEAD VASES, 
mR PERGOLAS, GARDEN HOUSES, Etc, 
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From Johannesburg 


A lady writes : ‘‘I had quite given it up as it was sucha 
long time coming out, and when I did get it, it cost about 
£6 storage, shipping, etc. But it was worth it.” 


This was referring to a 


“WILMOT” 
DESTRUCTOR KINNELL’S BOILERS 


FOR THE GREENHOUSE, CONSERVATORY 
costing AND RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES, HAVE MADE 
THEIR WAY BY THE EFFICIENT SERVICE 
£2 :6:0 THEY GIVE, THE EASE WITH WHICH THEY 
DEVELOP HEAT AND THE FUEL THEY SAVE. 
Apparatus planned and erected in any 
Write for NEW part of the country at moderate prices. 
GARDEN LIST SPECIALISTS IN VENTILATING GEAR FOR GREENHOUSES 
of WILMOT’S Rs 
GALVANIZED 
SPECIALITIES 
and name of 
nearest Agent 


THE “HORSE SHOE” 
BOILER, 








THE 
“BISSON ” 
TUBULAR 

BOILER 











DESTRUCTORS / f Powers 
in four sizes from per : 400 to 
35/- oa — 5000/t. 

} of pipes. 


All Steel GARDEN 


. FRAMES for Seed- Awarded Go!d Medal 
lings and Cuttings Re bibite, aoe 


from 


5/- Lists and heating advice on request. 


| CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
S. M. WILMOT & CO., LTD., BRISTOL 65, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, SE.1 


Telephone— 


PAT. No 105022. Hop 0362. 





London.” 
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WARNING 


Do not be misled by inferior 
imitations— insist upon having the genuine 
ECLIPSE—the Sprayer that stands alone for 


efhciency and economy. 


The FAMOUS 


Patent No. ECL 


can be used for SPRAYING, DISINFECTING, 
LIMEWASHING or CREOSOTING, and does the 


work better than machines costing more than double. 


221032 








Get one from your local dealer—we have agents in all 
towns—or write direct for list entitled “‘ War on Disease. 





ECLIPSE SPRAYING CO. 
Dept. C.L., Bearwood, Smethwick, Birmingham. 





We are Exhibiting at the 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
FAIR, CASTLE BROMWICH, 
STAND 38, BUILDING A. 


Complete with Lance, 
2 Nozzles, 1oft. Rub- 
ber Hose and Strainer, 


30/- 


With Angle Bend 
32/6 
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CLOVER |! 
LAWNS 


CHECK THE GROWTH OF 
CLOVER EARLY IN THE 
SPRING BY APPLYING 


FISONS’ 
LAWN SAND 


USE AT THE RATE OF 40OzS. 
TO THE SQUARE YARD. 


ONE Cwr.. 1S SUFFICIENT FOR A 
TENNIS COURT AND A MARGIN OF 
4 YARDS ALL ROUND. 

PRICE 


35 me CARR. 
PER CWT. PAID. 


14 LBS. 7/6; 28 LBS. 12/6; 56 LBS. 20/-. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Fertilizers for all 
crops post free from the manufacturers : 


JOSEPH FISONS 
IPSWIC 


Fertilizer Manufacturers to H.M. The -Ft 






















CLIMBING 
PLANTS 


Now is an excellent time 
to plant Clematis and all 
other Climbing Plants. 








Our CLEMATIS can be supplied 
as grafted or own-root plants, which- 
ever is preferred by the purchaser. 
All our CLIMBING PLANTS are 
grown in pots to ensure safe trans- 
planting, and all are good plants 
produced under the hardiest 
conditions. 
The following Catalogues are now 
ready, they are all finely illustrated 
and contain much_ unusual 
information. 
Clematis, Roses & Climbing Plants. 
Garden Seeds, with special offer of 
Gladiolus. 
Hardy Border and Rock Plants. 
Trees, Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, etc. 


PENNELL & SONS 
LINCOLN 


Established 1780. 


CLEMATIS PAPA 
CHRISTEN. 


















GEORGE G. WHITELEGG 


The Nurseries, 


CHISLEHURST :: 


MMA 


LONICERA NITIDA, the new Hedge Plant; 
there is no quicker growing plant than this 
beautiful Lonicera, its small bright evergreen 
foliage and bushy habit make it ideal for mare 
$$ :: it will grow 2ft. in a season :: 


Nice Plants 15/- doz. £5 100. 
a MMM aaa el 
UNRIVALLED FOR ALL GARDEN CROPS. 


THOMSON’ S ana vssae MANURE 


Moderate in Price 
and of Highest 
Quality and Analysis. 


KENT. 








Produces Vigorous, 
Healthy, and 
Fruitful Growth. 





"THOMSON’S SPECIAL ‘TOP-DRESSING MANURE 
for Chry , all pot plants, etc. 
PRICES : 
VINE, PLANT and VEGETABLE MANURE. bigeye S STYPTIC 
lewt., '30/-; 56lbs., 16/-; 28 bs., 9/-; 14lbs., 5/-; 3/6 and 2/- bottle. For preventing 
7ibs., 3/-3 /3 and 9d. the bleeding yg Vines; invaluable to @ 
SPECIAL TOP-DRtSSING M \NURE. Gardeners. 
56lbs., 17/-; 28lbs., 9/6; 14lbs., 5/6 ; 7lbs., 3/-; | Our Manures embody the experience of 
ins, 1/3. None genuine except in our Branded many years in all branches of Horticu'ture, and 
Bags and Tins. irecticns for use in each have held the confidence of the gardening 
Bag and Tin. public for over 50 years. 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET containing Useful Hints on GARDENING MATTERS. 


Sold by all Seedsmen and Nurserymen, orfrom Sole Makers 


WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., CLOVENFORDS, N.B. + 
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present species is one of the best, with very 
finely cut leaves witha silky sheen it is 
a trailer and soon makes a good patch. 

Bellium bellidioides. —A tiny and 
charming daisy, forming a close mat 
packed with pinky-white flower heads in 
will grow anywhere. 

Borago laxiflora.—Neater than many 
of its tribe, with a loose rosette of leaves 
on a tap root, and lax sprays of fairy bells 
of the most vivid blue. 

Calceolaria. polyrrhiza.—A remarkable 
tiny calceolaria, creeping underground and 
forming a mat in damp soil, with single 
yellow flowers on slender stalks. Quite 
easy and very charming. 

Campanula.—This large and beautitul 
genus is certainly fully appreciated, but, 
nevertheless, in many rock gardens, quan- 
tity is more apparent than quality. By 
way of relief from the Portenschlagiana 
and rotundifolia forms that one sees every- 
where, one might add garganica, with its 
pale blue open bells and neat habit ; 
arvatica (=acutangula), a most dainty 


thing for a light soil, also with wide open 7 
Sat ¢ ¥ “4 
45 ahh 2e« seas 


flowers and some of the forms of pusilla, 
of which there is now a number. 

Chrysogonum  virginianum. — Some- 
thing like a sunflower converted into a 
small tufted rock plant, with the great ad- 
vantage that it is hardly ever out of bloom. 

Coronilla cappacadocica.—A really handsome member of 
the pea family, forming, in summer, a round, flat rosette as big 
as a dinner plate of glaucous foliage set with clusters of bright 
yellow flowers. 

Crassula sarcocaulis——The only crassula which is hardy 
over most of the British area. It forms a very neat little, much 
branched, bush up to a foot high, covered in late summer with 
clusters of small reddish flowers. A striking rock plant. 

Dianthus.—Many pinks are grown, especially hybrids of a few 
common species, but there are many others which will add variety. 
For instance, D. Carthusianorum, with tall stems bearing close 
clusters of deep red flowers ; the lovely D. neglectus, small and 
neat, with large bright blossoms, buff on the back ; and the tiny 
arvernensis and subacaulis, as dainty as Kabschia saxifrages. 

Dryas octopetalaa—A plant which should be in every rock 
garden, for both in leaf, flower and fruit it is quite charming. 
It is one of the most characteristic and pleasing plants of the 
alpine-Arctic flora, very widespread (including our own islands) 
and easy to please in the garden. 

Evodium Manescavi.—Among the larger rock plants this 
is one of the best, with boldly cut foliage, and heads of red- 
purple flowers, which go on from May till October, a rare and 
precious feature in any plant. 

Evodium macradenum.—Most of the other erodiums are more 
dainty than the last, with delicately cut leaves and pinkish 
pencilled flowers; this and several others (e.g., absinthoides, 
trichomanefolium, supracanum), have the merit of a long- 
flowering period in addition to elegance in leaf and blossom. 
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BELLIUM BELLIDIOIDES WILL GROW IN CLOSE MATS UNDER ANY CONDITIONS 


Geranium argenteum.—One of the choicest of rock plants, 
with silvery palmate leaves and pink flowers and a neat habit. 
It should have a light soil and plenty of sun. 

G. sanguineum var. lancastriense.—G. sanguineum, our 
native bloody cranesbill, is a very fine thing, but needs room ; 
its variety lancastriense, from the sandy shores of Walney Island, 
is much dwarfer, almost prostrate and has lovely pink blossoms. 
It is nearly as choice as G. argenteum. 

Geum Heldreichii.—If one wants a spot of flaring flame-colour 
in the rock garden, the geums of the coccineum group will do it. 
The one sold as G. Heldreichii is as good as any, with fine glowing 
orange-scarlet flowers. 

Globularia cordifolia.—The globularias are all worth growing. 
This, the smallest of them (save its var. nana, which is smaller 
still), forms a neat carpet of dark leaves, among which rise 
numerous heads of greyish-blue blossoms. 

Haberlea rhodopensis.—Striking and handsome. Plant it 
in a crevice on the shady side of the rock garden and it ought 
to do well, and reward you with its elegant clusters of large 
mauve flowers. 

Hievacium villosum.—The hawkweeds are, on the whole, a 
useless race for the rock garden, but this one is really pleasing 
owing to its extreme woolliness and the size of its great golden 
flower heads. 

Horminum pyrenaicum.—A pleasing plant, growing flat, 
with rather large crinkly leaves and erect spikes of blue flowers. 
A slow and steady grower. R, Lroyp PRAEGER. 

To be continued. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR SPECIMEN PLANTING 


N almost every garden there is at least 
one corner or vista which can be im- 
proved by a specimen tree or shrub. 
Not only does the habit of a fine tree 
or shrub grown in solitary state add 

dignity to a garden, but there are many 
corners which are definitely improved by 
the addition of a solitary and striking 
plant on which the eye can focus. For 
example, a bend in a lawn where the 
mown turf ends and grass is allowed to 
grow rank, a break in a wall or fence, 
the end of a broad grass walk, the finish 
of a wide herbaceous border, ar ugly 
angle in a garden that cannot be avoided, 
the sides of an entrance gate, the top of 
a little knoll. In addition to the obvious 
advantages of the appearance of a fine 
Specimen tree or shrub, there are many 
Species and varieties that do not take 
kindly to being planted along with others 
in a border or shrubbery. It may be that 
their habit is straggling and that their 
branches arch, as in Buddleia alternifolia, 
or it may be that their beauty of flower 
can only be seen to advantage when they 
are planted in solitary state, as in Davida 
mvolucrata, This is a point that gardeners 
often miss, with the consequence that 
shrub borders are filled with plants that 





THE HANGING BELLS OF THE SNOWDROP TREE, HALESIA CAROLINA, 













































































































could be better shown off by themselves. In addition, solitary 
planting often saves thinning and cutting back, which has to 
be done so often in a shrubbery to the disadvantage of the shape 
of the shrub. Planting shrubs too closely is a very common 
mistake in the formation of a new shrubbery. It is easy to add 
plants in empty corners, but it is against the grain to cut out 
or back a shrub that is obviously in the best of health. 

Specimen planting need not always be confined to one plant, 
but should always be limited to one species or variety. For 
instance, a small patch of glowing red may be thought necessary 
in some corner, for which there is nothing so good as some of the 
fine hybrid rhododendrons. Some variet.es grow into each other, 
and these plants close together will ultimately appear to form 
one large bush. Several varieties are satisfactory in this way, 
such as Doncaster, Ascot Brilliant, Bagshot Ruby and Essex 
Scarlet. It should be noted, however, that only bushy plants 
will grow together and become indistinguishable one from the 
other. The moment they become heavily branched and spreading, 
such as Loder’s White, they should be planted as solitary 
specimens. Most of the bigger species and hybrids, such as Loder’s 
White, Loderi, Manglesi, Nobleanum and Duchess of Portland, 
should be grown in this fashion. 

The above mentioned Buddleia alternifolia is invaluable 
for specimen planting, with its long racemes of lilac flowers, and it 
is the only buddleia which should be so used, for flowering, as it 
does, on the old wood, it cannot be cut back every year, a neces- 
sary treatment for almost all other buddleias and one which makes 
them unsightly until the new growth appears. Most of the 
prunus and pyrus families are excellent for solitary planting, 
for they are almost all of graceful habit, which is shown off when 
they are not surrounded by other shrubs, particularly those 
which have a tree-like habit or ultimately form small trees, 
such as Prunus subhirtilla, mahaleb, serrulata, padus; the 
almonds, most of the crab apples, the rowans, the whitebeams, 
very ornamental small trees that should be far more grown, 
such as our own native whitebeam, Pyrus aria and its form 
majestica, and the Himalayan whitebeam, P. vestita. Rowans 
are among the greatest favourites as wild trees, but their value 
in gardens is not realised. Many varieties of our common 
mountain ash make magnificent small trees in the garden, such as 
Pyrus Aucuparia var. fructu-luteo, and pendula, the weeping 
variety. Among the best of all the rowans for specimen planting 
is Pyrus Vilmor.nii, a new Chinese species with pinnate leaves, 
handsome rosy fruit and graceful arching branches. Here is 
a typical plant that must have room for expansion. Another 
useful relative of the cherries for solitary planting is Amelanchier 
canadensis, which forms a small tree with the purest of white 
flowers. 

When handsome evergreens of dense habit and glossy green 
leaves are wanted, there is nothing so good as a specimen of 
the strawberry tree, Arbutus Unedo, It may be a little ungainly 
in habit, but the habit is picturesque, while the white or flesh- 
coloured flowers, followed by orange red fruits, are always 
admired. Another useful shrub of tree-like habit is Halesia 
carolina, the snowdrop tree, with pure white flowers hanging 
beneath the branches. A very attractive shrub with almost a 
weeping habit, so drooping are the branches, is Lonicera syrin- 
gantha, with narrow leaves and pale lilac flowers, very free- 
flowering and fragrant. This bush honeysuckle will reach 5ft. 
in height and 6ft. or more in diameter. 

One of the best genus for specimen planting is the magnolia, 
for few look so exotic when in full flower. Magnolias stellata, 
conspicua and salicifolia are the best and hardiest species for 
ordinary gardens. They may be grown in the full open so long 
as they are sheltered from cold winds. Stellata is the earliest 
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“A YOUNG TREE OF PRUNUS SERRULATA ROSEA PENDULA. 


to bloom, and conspicua, the Yulan, has the largest flowers. 
They like a good depth of rich loam. Staphylea colchica and §, 
holocarpa also make good specimen deciduous shrubs, which 
ultimately form small trees. Their flower clusters, the former white 
and the latter usually a pale pink, are most attractive in May. 

Some gardeners like lilacs for specimen planting, but, unless 
they are pruned and thinned, they will become ungainly and 
lanky in habit in course of time. One exception is the species 
Syringa persica, which is much more refined than the common 
lilac and is a very attractive shrub with arching branches that 
will reach six or more feet. Numbers of the viburnums are 
suitable for specimen planting, but one is far superior to all 
others. This is the Japanese Viburnum tomentosum Mariesii, 
which does not grow to a great height, but spreads outwards with 
stiff, horizontal branches that are smothered in bloom. This 
variety is not nearly so well known as it should be, for it is a 
magnificent shrub. 

Maples make excellent small trees for specimen planting, 
particularly in the autumn when their colour make them abouc 
the most brilliant of our autumn build. They are best shown 
up against a dark background, such as a group of conifers, 
where their red and yellow tones make a contrast to the dark 
green background. Many of the maples grow too large for 
the ordinary garden, but you are quite safe with any of the 
many varieties of the Japanese maple, Acer palmatum, among 
the best of which are aureum, atropurpureum and dissectum. 
The variegated form of Acer Negundo makes 
a charming small tree, as does Acer nikoense 
with trifoliate leaves. 

Among the best trees for autumn colour 
is the Japanese Cercidiphyllum japonicum, 
which forms a big tree in Japan, but so far 
in this country grows to no great size. The 
heart-shaped leaves turn a wonderful colour 
of deep gold or red, which hang for a long 
time. It is particu'arly useful for stream 
sides. 

In full sun a useful small tree is Cercis 
siliquastrum, the Judas tree, which carries 
masses of small pea-shaped, rose-purple 
flowers in May. It has been in cultivation 
for many years, but is not nearly enough 
grown in our gardens. 

Last, but not least, must be mentioned 
the thorns, for they are among the most 
useful small trees in the garden. The number 
of different varieties is immense, but the 
best for garden purposes are Crataegus coc- 
cinea, the scarlet haw; C. Crus-Galli, the 
cockspur thorn; and Paul’s Double Scarlet. 
All these are shown off to best advantage if 
planted as specimens. 

These few suggestions only touch the 
fringe of the subject, but perhaps sufficient 
has been mentioned to show that there are a 
number of shrubs and small trees that a resuit- 
able for specimen planting. E. H. M. Cox. 
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Williams! 


ILLIAM the Fourth, King of Gt. 

Britain and Ireland, Defender of 

the Faith, still occupied the throne 
when William, the first Duncan Tucker 
founded the famous firm of Glass House 
builders. Through three succeeding 
reigns have Wm. Duncan Tucker and 
Son, Ltd., specialised in this work, 
designing and _ constructing superior 
Glass Houses—for the discriminating. 
The Duncan Tucker Glass House of 
To-day embodies the priceless experience 
of well-nigh one hundred years; what 
better could you wish than the advice and 
co-operation of experts such as_ they? 


We are at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition : Stand No. 1 
New Hall, Ground Floor, 
Stand No. 12 Garden Annexe. 
Come and see us, 
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“I cannot speak too highly of the ‘ Dennis’ 
as I consider it the best Motor Lawn Mower 
on the Market” = at. Gaitelae 





Both the 30 in. and the 24 in. models received the highest 
possible awards at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Trials. 


LL. = 
= = The 


ENNIS 





REDUCED PRICES 
= 24in. ... £72 
= 30in. ... £85 
= Trailer seat for 
either model, 
= £6 10 O 
Less 5% for cash 
within seven 
= days, and deliv- : 
= ered to any 
Railway Station 


2 
in Great Britain S gt a slower speed than the usual 2-stroke 


SU engine. It is fitted with differential gear, 
Write to Department“ C.L.” for Which enables it to turn in its own ground ; 
Illustrated Catalogue. separate clutches for the roller and cutting 





MOTOR LAWN MOWER 





has a 4-h.p. 4-stroke engine, which is easier 
to start, much more silent, and can be run 


MUTI 


a roller only, if desired; automatic lubrica- 


GUILDFORD tion, detachable covers to driving chains, 
Manufacturers of the Dennis Motor positive adjustment for shear blade, and 
Lorries and oot Turbine Fire many other unique features, [D7] 

ngines, 
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DENNIS BROS., LTD., cylinders, so that the machine can be used as E 
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Woodlath 
Blinds , Saas , 

Heating Flat 
in all its Glass 
Branches 

Phosphor 
Catalogue Bronze 
application Clips 


SKINNER, BOARD & Co., BEDMINSTER, BRISTOL 








Speedy Lime-washing 
Spraying 
Keep Your Pig-Houses, Cow 


Houses, Stables, etc., Sweet 
and Clean by the use of a 


‘FOUR OAKS’ LIMEWASHING, DISINFECTING 


GOLD MEDAL 


oY 


On 
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AND SPRAYING MACHINE 


‘* Wizard de Luxe” Pattern 
(Registered Design) 


Lever Action to Pump. 
Easy Working. 
Swinging fulcrum, allow- 
ing operator to stand in 
any desired po to 
wor 





Registered Design. 


PRICE.—Complete with 10ft. Rubber 
Hose, Brass Spraying Arm with Stop- 
cock, Strainer, Limewashing Nozzle 
and Spraying Nozzle, which also 
forms we jet, 
8 53 . 0 
Carri aa to wastes in Spoknd 
Capacity 6 gallons. 


Very Strong Fluted Container 
(Registered). 


An invaluable machine for every 
garden, 


Suitable for all kinds of Spraying. 
Will wash down your Motor Car. 


Compact, handy shape for carrying. 


Spare parts outfit for this machine, 
Box B, 3/- extra. 


Other patterns from 62/6 to £25 


Complete Catalogue free on 
application to the 


Sole Manufacturers: The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co. 
Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. 
Telegrams: “ Sprayers, Four Oaks.” Telephone: 305 Sutton Coldfield. 
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BARNARDS Ltd., 


NORWICH 


Specialists in Tennis Court Enclosure 





The strongest, simplest and most rigid enclosure yet provided for 
either hard or grass courts—any height—any plan. Specimen price 
of enclosure for full sized doubles court, 120ft. by 60ft., including 
all materials as illustrated, with top bar of galvanised tube : 


9ft. high, £40 5 0 
Carriage Paid. 


8ft. high, £36 5 0 10ft, high, £44 5 0 


Cost of fixing quoted on application. Please quote this paper when writing. 










































ing IDEAL HOME EXHIBI- 
d below will be gladly sent 





at the- forth 
_ POST FREE. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: trom: “Sar the « 


GREENHOUSES, 
Garden Frames,Motor 
Houses, Tennis Pavil- 
ions, Garden Chalets, 
Garden Furniture, 
Trellis Screens, of 
great variety, Pergolas 
and Arches. 



































This Handsome Suite of 
- 
as illustrated, only 30/- 
each. Painted three 
coats 40/- each, or Solid 
Teak oiled 63/- each, 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Seat for three persons. 
Table 3ft, by 2ft. 6in. 
Carriage paid England 
or Wales. 
A__MOST _ PERFECT 
SERVICE WAGON AT 


T. For indoor or out- 


’ door use. Fitted with 
Hii. Special large rubber tyred 
Mii Wheels that enable it to 
Hid run smoothly over thick 
p pile carpets or over the 


lawn. Saves many a step. 
Constructed in Solid Oak, 


Finished light or dark as 
desired. 





Size :—zgin. by 16in. by 32in. high. 
Price 49/6. Carriage Paid England or Wales. 
oe guaranteed. 






























By sowing Guaranteed ennai (se Seeds you will 
be able to rest assured that they will produce 
the best flowers and vegetables of their kind. 

For a carefully arranged and beautifully 

illustrated guide to “Guaranteed Garden 

s ” for write at once, 
S, Ltd. 
pton. 




























FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS 


Against Birds, Frost, Cold Winds and Wasps. 
aS a TRANSFERABLE 


FRUIT CAGE 


; THE CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT 


SPECIAL NETTINGS 
= NEW TENNIS “SURROUND 


= Apply for new Illustrated Booklet, giving 
Ea ‘a, his System of Fruit Culture, to:— 
Major C. WALKER (Dept. R), Brecon, South Wales 













THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrtp 


Home Garden Books 


«A valuable basis for a gardening library.”—Manchester Guardian. 





MARY HAMPDEN 6. The Horticultural 
Exhibitor 


3s. 6d. net. 


7. A Real A.B.C. of 
Gardening 


1. Rose Gardening 
2. Town Gardening 


3s. 6d. net. 


By 8. Flowering Trees 
A. J. MACSELF and Shrubs 


3. Bulb Gardening 9. Gladioli 
4. Hardy Perennials 10. Soils and Fertilizers 
5. Alpine Plants 11. Plants from Seed 





Illustrated Colour, half-tone and line. 





6s. net each 





Send for Prospectus of this beautiful Series 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 


Se pene gee ep ee pee reopen pe neg ga 


FLOWERS ALL THE SUMMER § 


Nothing gives a longer flowering period and 
lasts so many years without replanting as 


CUTBUSH’S GOLD MEDAL 
DWARF PERPETUAL FLOWERING 


POLYANTHA ROSES 


Constantly in flower from June to November. 
Make perfect beds and are splendid for cutting. 








Strong Plants in Leading Sorts - 1/3 each, 14/~ per dozen 
Golden Salmon—A Splendid Dies Sort Golden Salmon Colour. 
3/6 each, 40/- dozen. 


Full descriptive list post free 


WM. CUTBUSH & SON, LTD. 
THE NURSERIES, BARNET, HERTS. p 


PS Sa aD La SD a SI DD SD Dr a  n 


Nomorats 


Fatal to Rats and Mice 
Harmless to other Animals 


One dose of Nomorats is sufficient and 
the pests rush into the open and die. 
Nomorats baits may be laid anywhere, 
for it is quite harmless to human 
beings, domestic animals and _live- 
stock. Nomorats is not a virus. 


kpt. 1/6: }pt. 2/6 : tpt. 4/6 : pint 8/- 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 











Of all Dealers; orif any difficulty 
ABOL LIMITED 
123, BELTRING, PADDOCK WOOD, KENT 
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FILLING IN 


VEN in the most well cared for rose gardens one or more 
gaps occur in the beds each year, and, although autumn 
is the ideal time for replenishing, soil conditions in the 
majority of gardens were so unfavourable during the Jast 
planting season that the work could not be carried out 

then. If such gaps are, therefore, still waiting to be filled, new 
roses for the purpose should be ordered forthwith, so that planting 
can be completed before spring growth begins. 

It is inadvisable, in most cases, to fill in with exactly the 
same variety, for it may be that the original plant has succumbed 
owing to poor constitution or to the fact that the particular sort 
was unsuited to the district. Any rew varieties must be carefully 
chosen so that they blend harmoniously in colour with those 
already in the garden, and they must be similar in habit of growth. 


GAPS IN 



















COUNTRY . LIFE. Ixix. 


THE ROSE GARDEN 


foliage is dark green, shiny and not susceptible to disease. If the 
rose garden is in a sun-baked position and the soil is hot and dry, 
take care to select vigorous-growing varieties whose blooms are 
not easily scorched ; but if the soil and site are well-nigh perfect, 
let colour, fragrance and form be your chief guiding factors. 
In poor sandy soils, Wichuraiana roses flower remarkably 
well; so, also, do dwarf polyantha roses; and it is sometimes 
better to rely on these types rather than on a more general 
collection. 

The actual work of planting and preparing the soil is not 
so easily carried out now as when the beds are quite empty, and 
greater care is, therefore, necessary. If possible, prepare the 
holes several days before planting, but do not disturb the roots 
of the surrounding plants. Make each hole 18ins. deep, fork up 





WELL GROWN ROSES IN A BED CARPETED WITH VIOLAS. 


A bed filled with a miscellaneous collection of roses looks patchy 
and is never effective. It is important, therefore, to choose 
varieties which are not only suitable in colour, but which belong 
to the same class a; the roses which are growing in the beds where 
the gap occurs. Pernetiana roses, hybrid teas and tea roses may 
be grouped together, but hybrid perpetuals should not be mixed 
m a bed with either tea or hybrid tea roses. It may even be 
necessary to transplant a certain number of the bushes, re- 
arrange them and group them according to their colours. 
Several plants of some new variety of similar or contrasting 
colour can then be introduced. 

Continuity and season of blooming are other points which 
should be considered. Recent novelties are unsuitable for filling 
8aps, for, although beautiful in colour and form, they may not 
prove good “‘ doers,” and it is better to try them out in a bed by 

emselves, Where the death of a particular variety has been 
caused by mildew, its place should be taken by a rose whose 


the subsoil, place a layer of well rotted manure at the bottom 
and then cover this thickly with soil. When planting, spread 
the roots out well, and plant firmly, but not deeply, taking care 
to pack the soil in well between the roots. 

These spring-planted roses need more attention during their 
first season than autumn-planted ones, for they will not have 
formed such a good root system before the dry weather sets in. 
At the beginning of the summer give them a light mulch, and 
when the weather is hot and dry do not forget that thorough 
soakings with water are a real necessity. With such care as this 
there is no reason why gaps which are now unsightly should be 
at all noticeable by the height of summer. 

Varieties which are worthy of inclusion are innumerable, 
and among the reds there are many from which to choose. For 
a bed of deep red roses, any one of the following varieties would 
be excellent: Hoosier Beauty, Hadley, General McArthur, 
Lady Worthington Evans, Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald, Etoile 
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Perfect for play- 
GAZES 


GREEN HARD 
LAWN TENNIS 
COURTS 





PLEASANT green, 

a firm foothold, 
accurate bounce and just 
the correct amount of 
resiliency — that is the 
ideal surface which a 
Gazes Green Court 
always presents. 


In wet weather or in dry it never 
varies. It is perfect and its first cost 
is practically the last. 


Our Illustrated Booklet ‘*C”’ gives full details. 
May we send you a copy ? 


W. H. GAZE & SONS | 


LIMITED, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


















HEWITT’S GLADIOLI 


are WORLD FAMED and were awarded the 

PREMIER PRIZE at the NATIONAL GLADIO- 

LUS SHOW, 1926, in open competition with 

the leading British and Continental Specialists. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE OUTSTANDING : 


ANNA Eperius, velvet purple ...1/- each Rose As, a fine mixture 
Byron L. Smit, cattleya pink ... 1/- each of apricot and maroon 9d, each 
E. J. Suaytor, cherry red --9d. each Rose Precosg, fine rose -.. 6d. each 
Purpce Giory,grand ruffled purple 2/- each 

1 each of these for 5/-. 


BUT THESE ARE FINE FOR GARDEN EFFECT : 


Baron Hu ot, purple ... 1/9 doz. IMpERATOR huge cream «.._ ... 3/6 doz. 
CATHERINA, fine lavender 2/6 doz. Rep Emperor, scarlet «++ 2/3 doz. 
HERADA, mauve -- -- 8/6 doz. YELLOW STANDARD, fine yellow ... 1/9 doz. 


12 each of these for 17/6. 
PLEASE ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


HEWITT’S, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 




















BATH’S 


HOME GROWN GOLD MEDAL 


GLADIOLUS 


We grow eight acres of the best varieties of Gladiolus in existence, 
and our illustrated descriptive catalogue is the most complete list 
published in this country. Copies may be had post free. 


Bath’s Gold Medal Mixture 


We are so convinced of the superiority of this mixture of unnamed 
varieties, that we offer it with confidence that they will give 
satisfaction. The mixture contains every colour known amongst 
Gladioli, and for size of flower and spikes, and vigour of growth, 
this strain is unrivalled. 


2/- per doz.; 12/6 per 100. 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, WISBECH 































THE 
“ WIZARD ” 


£45 


Carriage Paid. 


SHANKS’S 


LAWN MOWERS 


‘* Make the Lawn like Velvet.’’ 


















Other sizes 20in., 24in., 30in., 36in. and 42 in. 





ALEX. SHANKS & SON, Ltd. 
have been manufacturers of 
Lawn Mowers for nearly a 
century, and for the past 20 
years have specialised in the 
production of power-driven 
machines. 

The 1926 designs of Motor 
Mowers are built with precision 
and skill, and are unequalled 
for durability and efficiency. 
Time and labour is saved by 
using a Shanks’s Motor Mower. 





HORSE, PONY and 
HAND MOWERS. 


TRIPLE MOWERS FOR 
TRACTOR AND HORSE. 


SuHANks’s Motor Mowers received 
the highest awards of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at the 
trials of motor mowers held in 
Regent’s Park, London, May, 
1925, under the auspices of the 
RES. 


Write for Catalogue 


ALEXAND ER SHANKS & SON, Ltd. 
ARBROATH, SCOTLAND 
Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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best and most distinct varieties. 










Oxford, Leicester, 








- iawn Brimfal of ra 


wzoat GLADIOLI 


Unbeatable for Price and Quality. 


The BEST English, American and Dutch Novelties 
and Standard Varieties at “‘ buyable ’’ 


choose your collection from the undermentioned lists. 


FOR GLADIOLI 
Premier Award of British Gladiolus Society. 
2 SILVER CUPS, 4 LARGE GOLD MEDALS, 
8 GOLD MEDALS, etc., at the Leading Exhibitions : 


Burton-on- ren q 












prices. 


Modern Gladioli are really wonderful, as exquisite as Orchids yet as easily grown as Mustard 
mpare our prices and remember all our Glads. are first quality corms of the 
up your mind to grow good ones this year, a 


Fuller descriptions are given in our 


Spring Catalogue, post free on application. 


Eastbourne, Northampton, 
Market Bosworth, etc. 











LARGE FLOWERING VARIETIES. 
Splendid, stately and majestic flowers in a 
wonderful range of colours and colour blend- 
ings. One of the most noble and striking of 
all garden subjects. Adaptable, easy to grow 
and inexpensive. Don't be without them 
this season. 


UNWIN’S POPULAR COLLECTION 
OF LARGE FLOWERING VARS. 















Per doz. 

America, rose pink ... a i 
Baron Hulot, blue... bs we 28 
Empress of India, maroon ... a 
Early Sunrise, fine salmon-pink ... 3/- 
Odin, fine salmon __... Ss oe 1 
Panama, deep pink... ate ois: “ae 
Pink Perfection, soft pink ... sy 
Prince of Wales, salmon-pink cs re 
Red Emperor, blood-red... «. 2/8 
White Giant, grand white... wwe O/# 
Youn, light creamy-rose oo ale 
low er, yellow self sce le 

5 each of above 12 vars., named ... 5/9 
6 each of above 12 vars., named ... 11/- 





12 each of above 12 vars., named ... 21/- 









enclosed to partly defray cost of carriage. 











R.H.S., Southport, Shrewsbu: 


puniiniiibeionit Our 1925-26 Awards +0000: 


Post free. The Highest Quality Sweet Pea Seeds and P 
Gladioli, Charm Dahlias, Roses, etc. All at ‘* buyable " prices. 


| W. J. UNWIN, F.R.HLS. secdsman, Histon, Cambs. 





PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS. 
These charming small-flowered Gladioli 
embrace the most wonderful art shades 
imaginable. Light and graceful, they rival 
Sweet Peas in daintiness, and are excellent 
for all decorative purpuses. you have 
never seen them you have a treat in store. 
UNWIN’S GOLD MEDAL COLLEC- 
TION OF PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS. 
A Remarkably Fine Selection. 


Per doz. 
Athalia, brilliant orange-scarlet . ae 
Hermione, orange-salmon ... o ae 
Maiden’s Blush, lovely pink i 


Orange Caen, warm coppery orange 3/6 
Salmonea, salmon, flushed orange ..._ 1/3 
Souvenir, rich yellow... et «wo ie 
2 se ag dazzling vermilion pas oo ae 





Beauty, salmon on yellow ... 4/- 

Orange Brilliant, orange and _— 1/6 
Xanthia, pure golden-orange ... ie 
3 each of above 10 vars., named ... 5/- 
6 each of above 10 vars., named ... 9/6 


12 each of above 10 vars., named ... 18/- 


Full Catalogue of Gladioli post free on application. 
CARRIAGE TERMS.—Orders of 7/6 or over, gettin free; under 7/6, 6d. extra must be 


for a copy of oer New Spring Catalogue. 
ants, Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
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de Hollande and Arthur Cook. The latter variety possesses 
the true rose scent, and its foliage is mildew-proof. It is 
fine for massing. Etoile de Hollande continues to bloom 
until quite late in the season. Another rose of rich red 
colouring, but much brighter in tone, is Bedford Crimson, a 
variety which can be specially recommended, as it does not fade 
in the most brilliant sunshine. Hugh Dickson is an old favourite 
hybrid perpetual which is useful for standards. 

Pink and flesh-coloured varieties can be grouped with these 
dark red roses. Caroline Testout is still one of the best all-round 
varieties ; Lady Alice Stanley, Mme. Abel Chatenay and Ophelia 
are all popular. They are free-flowering and succeed in most 
districts. Mme. Butterfly or Charies E. Shea could be used 
to fill in a gap in a bed of pink roses. The former is a beautiful 
sport. from Ophelia, and is most lovely when used for table 
decoration. Dame Edith Helen, a striking new introduction, 
is one of the coming roses. Its colour is a pure glowing rose 
pink, and its large blooms, which are carried on rigid stems, 
are delightfully fragrant. This is another rose which holds its 
colour well. If mildew has been troublesome, a reliable rose 
to plant is Mrs. Henry Bowles, which is both floriferous and attrac- 
tive. Betty Uprichard is a most decorative rose for bedding, 
with its shaded blooms of salmon pink and glowing carmine. 
It is a fine grower and should be planted by itself. 

As an alternative to the very excellent Frau Karl Druschki, 
White Ensign or Marcia Stanhope could be tried. These two 
white roses are promising and make good bedders. Soft clear 
yellow roses can be used in the same beds as some of the red 
roses, but any varieties which are verging on the orange or coppery 
shades should be kept entirely separate. Mrs. Beatty has well 
shaped pale yellow blooms ; Golden Ophelia is highly decorative 
and its stems are particularly firm; Rev. Page Roberts is 
perpetual-flowering, with large, well formed blooms ; Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet is true sunflower yellow, and its brilliant 
green foliage is almost immune to mildew; Mabel Morse is 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Ixxi. 


a pure golden yellow rose which bears perfectly shaped blooms ; 
and Florence L. Izzard is also pure in tone. Sovereign and 
Christine are good autumn-blooming yellow roses, which are 
ideal for bedding. 

Roses of orange and copper shades need careful placing, 
although W. F. Dreer, a golden yellow variety heavily shaded 
with rosy apricot, blends well with a number of other roses. 
On the other hand, Mme. E. Herriot, the popular Daily Mail 
rose, is liable to ‘ kill’? many other shades unless judiciously 
placed. Lady Pirrie should be used in bold masses. Indepen- 
dence Day will always give a good show, and a novelty, 
Gwyneth Jones, is well worthy of a trial. A corner should be 
found for Doris Trayler and Lady Inchiquin, as their colours 
are most striking. 

If a gap has occurred in a bed of single roses, there are 
quite a number of beautiful varieties which could be planted. 
Dainty Bess is one of the most charming of single pinks ; Isobel 
is a carmine variety flushed with orange scarlet ; Irish Elegance 
and Irish Fireflame are two somewhat similar orange-shaded roses; 
and Innocence is a delightful pure white single, with a cluster 
of conspicuous yellow stamens in the centre of each large bloom. 

Among the climbers, the climbing hybrid teas, teas and 
noisettes are particularly useful as they prolong the flowering 
season by many weeks. Climbing Lady Hillingdon, Climbing 
Richmond, Climbing Ophelia, Climbing General McArthur 
and William Allen Richardson are all first-rate. Mermaid is a 
yellow single-flowered climber which is well-nigh invaluable. It 
is suitable for a wall, trellis, or pillar, and will succeed almost 
anywhere. Emily Gray and Albéric Barbier are remarkably 
free-flowering Wichuraianas with very attractive foliage. Some 
of the dwarf polyantha roses could be included ; they are useful 
for edgings to rose beds. Orange King, Kirsten Poulsen and 
Alice Amos are three typical varieties ; and with these varieties 
this short list of some of our most decorative garden roses 
must be concluded. ML. 





LARGE-FLOWERING 


T seems that the gladiolus is again coming into its own 
after a rather quiet period. In the past few years the 
flower has increased in popularity by leaps and bounds, 
and undoubtedly it deserves to be still more widely grown. 
Its cultural needs are few, indeed we have very few flowers 

more easily grown or more adaptable to different soils and 
situations. It can be expensive or inexpensive, just as one 
chooses, for there are many hundreds of varieties in commerce 
at every price, and probably 
more novelties are introduced 
in the gladiolus every year than 
in any other one flower. Their 
very number is confusing even 
to the expert, and it is not 
wise to be guided entirely by 
price in selecting a collection of 
varieties. While some of the 
newer high-priced varieties are 
undoubtedly real gems, it is 
also a fact that some of the old 
kinds, quite reasonably priced, 
are still as good as any. Such 
old favourites as Prince of 
Wales and Early Sunrise, will 
compare favourably in real 
value with any of more recent 
introduction. 

Bearing in mind the diffi- 
culty in choosing suitable varie- 
ties which must confront the 
inexperienced, it is not my in- 
tention in these notes to give 
details of the culture of gladioli, 
which is quite simple. In a few 
words, the essentials of good 
culture are the following. 
Choose open, sunny situations, 
for they do not like shade or 
the close proximity of other 
large plants, shrubs or trees. 
Prepare the soil as early as 
possible, digging deeply, or 
better still, trenching 2ft. deep. 
Well rotted farmyard or stable 
Manure should be mixed in, 
but at a depth of at least 6ins. 
from the surface. The corms 
should not be allowed to come 
m contact with manure in any 
form, and animal manure should 
be buried at a lower level than 
one plants the corms: their 
Toots will find it in due time. 


THE 





HANDSOME SPIKES OF GLADIOLUS PURPLE 
BEAUTY. 


GLADIOLI— 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Plant the corms 4ins. deep in mid-March, allowing about 6ins. 
between each corm. On heavy soils it will keep them healthy 
and prevent rotting if each one has a little silver sand or ashes 
placed immediately above and below it when it is planted. As 
soon as the shoots appear above ground, hoe round them and 
keep the hoe going frequently during the growing period. If 
planted in a position open to the wind, it will be necessary to 
support the flower spikes, just before the first blooms open, 
and in dry weather a frequent 
watering will be most beneficial. 

If the gladioli are intended 
mainly to provide cut blooms 
for indoor decoration, their 
proper position should be in 
rows in the kitchen garden, and 
when selecting varieties for this 
purpose, it is wise not only to 
take their colour into account, 
but their time of flowering. A 


careful choice will furnish 
blooms from July until the 
end of October. This con- 


sideration of the time of flower- 
ing is also essential if one 
wishes to exhibit. 

I would rate the value of 
the large-flowering gladiolus 
for garden decoration as 
secondary to its use as a cut 
flower, but if neatly and un- 
obtrusively staked it can, in- 
deed, be very beautiful when 
massed in beds or when planted 
in small clumps of six or eight 
corms in suitable places in the 
mixed border. It is wise, how- 
ever, to confine each bed or 
each separate clump to one 
variety only. 

VARIETIES. 

There are enough colours 
and shades to be found in pre- 
sent-day gladioli to satisfy com- 
pletely the most exacting taste. 
I do not propose to mention 
many, but those named below 
have been thoroughly tested, 
and comments are the result of 
careful comparison. For con- 
vemience, I have in most cases 
given their time of flowering 
in brackets following their 
































































































names, and where I know them to be good for exhibition purposes, 
have prefixed the letters ‘“‘ Ex.’ It is an exceedingly difficult 
matter to classify gladioli under separate colour sections, but I 
have made the attempt and would ask my reader to be guided 
rather by the colour description given after each variety than 
the very “‘ elastic ’’ colour headings. 

PINK SHADES 

Adelaide de Luxemburg (mid-season to late).—A very pleasant 
combination of colours. Pink and white and yellow centre. A strong 
grower. 

Catherine Coleman (Ex., mid-season to late).—This is one of the 
best formed gladioli in existence and the colour is a beautiful rich shade 
of coral pink. 

Early Sunrise (Ex., early).—An old variety, very reasonable in 
price, but one of the largest and best of all. A charming shade of 
salmon pink, especially useful for all decorative purposes. 

Elizabeth Tabor (early)—Delicate rose pink on white ground, 
with a rich crimson blotch on its lower petals. Although I consider 
it superior to Mrs. Frank Pendleton, it must be admitted it is rather 
weak in the stem. 

General de Wet (early to mid-season).—This delicate light apricot 
rose has come to stay, and will become very popular when it is better 
known. Especially valuable for indoor decoration when used singly 
or in conjunction with almost any of the dark coloured varieties. 

Apple Blossom (mid-season to late).—Another very charming 
decorative kind. ‘The name fully describes its colouring, which is 
rich apple-blossom pink flushed on a white ground. 
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Dr. Van Fleet (Ex., early to mid-season).—A really beautiful and 
unusual blending of colours, in fact, this gladiolus is quite out of the 
ordinary in shape and placement as well as colour. Some growers 
would judge its open placement of florets as a fault, while others, to 
whom decorative value is everything, would proclaim it a very decided 
asset ; it is a matter of personal taste. The colour is delicate rose 
pink, considerably deeper at the edges of petals, with a canary yellow 
throat. I strongly advise all to give it a trial. 

Rose Précose (Ex., early to mid-season).—This is really a salmon 
pink in which the deeper markings are not in evidence if seen from a 
short distance away. Rose Précose invariably produces a fine, well 
made spike and is a healthy and strong grower. Very useful for 
decoration. 


ORANGE SHADES. 


Golden West (mid-season to late).—Orange red, overlaid gold. 
One of the older varieties. The colouring is rich and the markings 
quaint and very pretty. 

Yack London (Ex., mid-season to late).—L‘ght salmon with deeper 
orange stripes. One of my personal favourites. The placement of 
the blooms is pleasing and it is a most dependable variety in every 
way. 

"Majestic (early to mid-season).—If only the colour of Majestic was 
combined with the vigour and size of, say, Mrs. Leon Douglas. It 
is most certainly one of the most lovely orange pink shades to be 
found in any flower, but it is not a strong grower, which is its only 
fault. 

Odin (Ex., early).—A fine old variety with large, bold blooms of 
rich salmon with a dark blotch. 





WHITE GIANT, AN OLD FAVOURITE, AND STILL 
ONE OF THE BEST WHITES. 


Maréchal Foch (Kunderd’s variety) (Ex., mid-season to late).— 
This is not the European introduction of similar name. A salmon 
pink with small rich red blotch. Large bold blooms, well placed on 
stout stems. One I can recommend with confidence. 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton (early to mid-season).—An old favourite. 
Pink with dark blotch. 

Mrs. H. E. Bothin (mid-season to late)—This presents a very 
distinct clean cut contrast in colours. Flesh salmon-pink with flame 
scarlet blotch. One of the “‘ ruffled ” or wavy petalled varieties and a 
very vigorous grower. 

Mrs. Leon Douglas (Ex., mid-season, to late).—One of the gems of 
this list. I recommend it as something unusual and extra choice. It 
is the tallest and strongest growing gladioli I have ever grown, with 
very large blooms, not perhaps so well made individually as some, 
but forming a most beautiful spike taken as a whole. The ground colour 
is begonia rose, lightly striped flame with a lemon lip speckled ruby. 
This is certain to become popular. 

Mr. W. H. Phipps (Ex., mid-season to late)—In America, it is 
called “The Wonder Gladiolus.” Fifteen florets open at the same 
time on one spike is quite usual with ordinary garden culture. The 
colour is a lovely La France pink, overlaid light rose-salmon, with lower 
petals striped and speckled ruby. One of the best I have ever seen. 
If it has one fault, it is a slight weakness in the stem, usually not observed 
when staked. 

Pink Perfection (Ex,. mid-season to late).—A beautiful soft shade of 
pink which, although very reasonable in price, is nevertheless a really 
good variety. 





THE STRONG-GROWING SPIKES OF BYRON L. 
SMITH, A DISTINCT AND BEAUTIFUL VARIETY. 


Prince of Wales (Ex., early).—Perhaps the best reasonably priced 
gladiolus in existence, and still one of the most attractive of all. Like 
Early Sunrise, this should be planted by the hundred. Its colour is a 
charming tone of salmon-pink. 

Richard Diener (Ex., mid-season to late).—Although described as 
pure geranium pink, with a sprinkling of ruby or creamy-yellow centre, 
this wonderful gladiolus has a deal of orange in its composition. One of 
the most beautiful of all and one which is sure to become popular when 
better known. 

Apricot (Ex.).—Another which has a great future. 
apricot tone is most pleasing. 


SCARLET AND RED SHADES. 


Chris (mid-season to late).—The distinct chestnut red colour of 
Chris appeals to most people. 

Clear Eye (early to mid-season).—Striking and distinctive. I 
consider it an improvement on Princeps. Bright scarlet with pure 
white blotch. 

Crimson Glow (Ex., mid-season to late).—The richest crimson 
self I have yet grown, really a richer Red Emperor, but not quite so 
large-flowered as that variety. A strong grower. 

Dr. F. E. Bennett (Ex., early to mid-season).—For size of bloom 
and health and strength of the plant, I consider Dr. Bennett the best 
fiery red in commerce. 

Pfitzer’s Triumph (Ex)..—An extraordinary gladiolus. The size 
of individual florets is a revelation and it is a very vigorous grower, 
producing a fine long spike. The colour is orange-red and all who grow 
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RANSOMES’ 


MOTOR 
LAWN MOWERS 





24” MOTOR LAWN MOWER ILLUSTRATED 
fitted with 4-stroke engine 


16 inch 20 inch 24 inch 30 inch 
Model Model Model Model 


£45 £60 £70 £90 
ALSO HAND, HORSE, PONY AND 
DONKEY MACHINES 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF LAWN MOWERS. No. 141 


FREE ON APPLICATION TO — 
RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD. 
ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 


SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND SEEDSMEN 


























GOLD MEDAL 
GLADIOLUS 


PRINS 


Yor full colour descriptions see pages ]xxi., lxxii. and Ixxv. of this issue. 





LARGE FLOWERING SECTION : each. dozen, 
ADELAIDE DE LUXEMBOURG, pink, white yellow .. 3d. ....  2/- 
ANNA EBERIUS, velvety purple... we e fal: EPA, | 
APPLE BLOSSOM, apple blossom colour .. oa a! ae * 
BARON HULOT, indigo blue a es ve ce Me acer 1/6 
BYRON L. SMITH, mauve on white aa ne | Re | 
BLERIOT, apricot rose .. pe od A Pr 2), SE Saar 3/- 
CATHARINA, lavender blue .. on rr os a Sue. ees 2/6 
CRIMSON GLOW, richest crimson .. ‘aa os Jaye slees 6/- 
CHRIS, chestnut red... aes ae e ae i. a cone 1/6 
DAWN, apricot rose ex ai ca bs ws a 3/- 
EARLY SUNRISE, salmon pink se ae ve ce nn saws 2/- 
ENERGIE, biood red .. ne ae é oa SS a eae 2/9 
FERN KYLE, creamy white .. we aa re .. 3/98 —- 
GOLDEN MEASURE, golden yellow es ae ae rey 
GENERAL DE WET, apricot. . Me a ks a, QU ee ae 
GOLDEN WEST, deep orange, beautiful .. iy cy RAE ees 1/6 
HALLEY, salmon pink, early .. ne -e es a Oe 1/- 
IMPERATOR, white beautiful spike .. es is ue we ae 3/6 
JACOBA van BEYEREN, soft purple, EXTRA .. vey VEE kas 4/- 
L. IMMACULEE, best white .. < me os ee Ue 1/3 
MAJESTIC, orange pink i ae ee “e ie. Ee awa 4/6 
MRS. FRANK PENDLETON, pink ne oa ee < 2/- 
MARECHAL FOCH, rosy pink - 2a es oo) ER aeee 1/- 
MRS. van KONYNENBURG, light blue .. “e i Se oe) 
ODIN, salmon on ne wa oe os ze ee 
PRINCE OF WALES, salmon pink .. es ae 6, ewe 1/- 
PINK PERFECTION, soft pink nf ae eb 5a Se ae 1/6 
PHEANOMEN, soft pink and yellow ry ‘ma ee oer - 
PFITZERS TRIUMPH, orange red .. ee ay AA | oe 
ROSE PRECOSE, salmon pink ae a ee SS ee 4/ 
RED EMPEROR, blood red .. és ah os od! Me a bae 1/6 
RED CANNA, magnificent brilliant scarlet .. oe abt MEET e Was 1/ 
ROSE ASH, old rose re a on a a ee ae 9/ 
SAPHO, brownish red °.. ep Py n) ae <x Me ee ae 
SCHWABEN, yellow... ne a ie aa «tM wlacere 1/3 
THOS. EDISON, magnificent salmon. EXTRA, NEW .. 5d. .... 4/6 
TRUDEL GROTZ, strawberry pink .. ne <a oo. a 18/6 
VENUS, creamy white .. ty a is fe Oe” nia 
VESTA TILL Y, magnificent pure white, red spots A a 
WHITE GIANT, white.. a a os es oe Te wee 
YELLOW HAMMER, yellow .. EN %, re fe eee 

PRIMULINUS SECTION : 
ALICE TIPLADY, soft orange saffron a . ad. 3/- 
QTHALIA, very striking orange scarlet 7 as a, Pe 
H RONELLA, very light yellow ar Pe re sd 1/6 

ERMIONE, orange shaded salmon . ae venue 1/- 


KRELAGES FAVOURITE, excellent brilliant red novelty, 


First Class Cert. id d. .... 4/6 
MAIDEN’S BLUSH, pink... os ‘ue os ae | Se 13 
sonnet QUEEN, very fine apricot orange ae + Ta <se ee 
NANA: very fine yellow .. as 1% rs 60 wae 1/- 
SE THIA, most magnificent orange colour .. oa a ee | 

EDLINGS, MIXED a ae <2... 1/- 


FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Gladiolus Specialists, 
WISBECH, CAMBS. 























YRYDERS 
NEW 
PRIMULINUS 


GLADIOLI 


Gladiolus Primulinus 


SPECIAL OFFER 
B cine masses of colour ranging from pale primrose to flaming 


crimson, vivid splashes of golden orange and the deepest purple with 

here and there a gorgeous bloom of dazzling whiteness—this is the 
effect that any gardener can achieve who grows this wonderful group of S. African 
Gladiolus Primulinus. The old misconception that these natives of the banks 
of the Zambesi are difficult to cultivate is a thing of the past. In reality, Gladioli 
are extremely hardy, and with ordinary care will grow in any garden. This season 
we are able to introduce several new colours of almost inconceivable brilliance 
and beauty. Among them will be found the “ Firerty,” a vivid glowing 
Crimson; ‘“Snowprirt,” the purest white; and “ Sunset,” giving all the 
majestic tints and shadings of a September Sunset. These are included in the 
first-named collections—9349-935 |—offered below. 


ORDER THESE 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


DIRECT BY POST 


Collection No. 9349—12 kinds for 7s. 6d. 
“ 5, 9351—3 bulbs of each of 12 varieties, 2's. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OF 


Primulinus Hybrids 


Our experience proves that many gardeners, in order to obtain the most effective 
grouping of colours, prefer to leave the selection to our experts whose knowledge 
enables them to include in even the most modest collection just those colours that 
will, when in full bloom, produce the most striking results. To meet this wish 
we offer a splendid mixture of Primulinus Hybrids containing every possible 
shade of colour. 

12 for 2/6 50 for 8/6 

2 ,, 4/6 100 ,, 16/- 


NOTE —AIl of the collections offered here are taken from the 1927 Ryder 
* Catalogue, and may be ordered direct from this advertisement. 
Care must be taken to give the correct Catalogue Number, and all orders must be 
accompanied by remittance. 


RYDERS 1927 CATALOGUE 


Every gardener, before planning his 1927 garden, should possess this wonderful 
book of Flower and Vegetable Seeds sold in the economical and popular 2d. 
packets. The book is profusely illustrated in colour and black-and-white photo- 
graphs, including a delightful plate, entitled “ Everybody's Flowers,” specially 
painted by Miss Winifred Walker, the famous floral artist. A full-size copy of 
this beautiful painting is offered to Ryder customers. In addition, a new competi- 
tion is announced, and the book is brimful of most interesting and informative 
Cultural Notes. 


Send a postcard with your name and address 
plainly written and this 104-page Catalogue 
will be sent free by return of post. Address to 


Ryder & Son” Seed & Bulb Merchants, St. Albans. 
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Only fl vet she easil 
pushes thisl6’ Mower 


HE following 
unsolicited letter 


speaks volumes for 
the easy efficiency of the 


Th P 
SUPER 


Ss 


MANAGER, 
vet p. Super Law pnmowe 
Leicester. 







































oys, Ltd., 
Bognor, 
Oct, 18th, 1926. 


Dear Sir, 


1 took the enclosed snap 


1 thought 
the Summer ane 
penn di you would like it. My 


11 years, very 
wise gm 089 int the lawn, 


iq so light to 
yr being se machine. 


often helps 
the Mowe 


handle. Its @ 16i 


Yours sincerely, 
R. L. B. 





Order one from any Ironmonger or Seeds- 
man subject to test on your own lawn. You 


will be quite sure then that you have the best. 
Illustrated Booklet 


, 
No. 67. 


J.P. SUPER LAWNMOWERS, LTD. 
67, Meynell Road, Leicester 


__Write to-dav for fully 


Our Patented 
Power Mower 
is built to the 
J.P. Super 
standard—and 
so it is most 
economical in 
use. It does 
not g0 wrong. 
Ask for full 
particulars. 
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Tennis!!! 


THE IDEAL 
HARD COURT 


COLOUR A NATURAL GREEN 


Playable in all Weathers 


An Artistic Asset to your 
Garden, Proved and Tested 


by many Famous Players 


Apply for Particulars to the Sole 
Selling Agent: 


W. H. C. LORENTZEN, 


142 ABBEY HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Manufacturers: 


F.A.MOUSLEY & SON, Ltd. 


PRIEST BRIDGE, MORTLAKE, 
SURREY. 
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The British Hard Court 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


1927, will be played on 
FERNDEN COURTS 
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FERNDEN TENNIS COURT CO. 
1, Albemarle Street, W.1 


REGENT 5678—5679. 
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ag nang will include this variety when its present rather high price 
is less. 

Energie (early to mid-season).—Rather small flowered, but very 
richly coloured and a very compact spike. Blood-red. 

Red Emperor (Ex., early to mid-season).—Although quite cheap, a 
really good variety. An extremely large-flowered blood-red. 

King George (Ex.).—Dark red, with distinct white blotch. A 
massive spike, vigorous and ideal for exhibition. 


LILAC AND LAVENDER-BLUE SHADES. 

Byron L. Smith (Ex., mid-season to late)—The colour is very 
similar to a Cattleya orchid, lavender pink with creamy throat blotch. 
One needs several spikes together to obtain the full beauty of this 
gladiolus. One spike alone appears somewhat insipid. Distinct and 
very beautiful. 

Mrs. F.C. Peters (Ex., mid-season to late).—I consider this should 
be classified among the best dozen varieties in commerce. A perfect 
spike of lavender-blue on a white ground. 

Bertie Snow (Ex.).—Soft lilac on white. Very large, a good grower 
and altogether a very fine gladiolus. 

BLUE AND PURPLE SHADES. 

Baron Hulot (mid-season to late)—The well known old deep 
blue. Compared with most, it is rather small flowered. 

Anna Eberius (Ex., mid-season to late)—This makes an immediate 
appeal to nearly all tastes. A very distinct lavender purple with deeper 
purple throat. 

Catherina (early to mid-season).—Quite a pleasant variety. 
Lavender-blue with darker markings and blotch. 

Hevrada (mid-season to late).—Clean and glistening mauve. Large 
flowered, giving a very fair spike. 

Jacoba van Beiren (mid-season to late).—An extremely strong- 
growing, soft purple self. One could not term the individual florets 
perfect, but they make a very fine spike. 

Purple Glory (Ex., mid-season to late)—This is one of the very 
best of all; a distinct purple-maroon, with ruffled, beautifully made 
blooms ; especially vigorous. I strongly recommend it. 

Mrs. van Konynenburg (Ex.).—As far as I have seen, this appears 
to be the best light blue. It is very nearly a self, and wonderfully pretty. 
ROSE SHADES. 

Pride of Haarlem (Ex., early to mid-season).—A distinct shade 
in gladioli and one which is difficult to blend with others, although 
very effective by itself. Salmon cherry-red. 

Copex (early to mid-season).—Old rose shaded carmine. Rather 
a pleasant tone of colour. 

Rose Glory (mid-season to late).—I should like to give this another 
trial before passing a definite opinion. It is a shell pink and rather 
pleasing. A “ruffled ” variety. 

Blériot (Ex., early to mid-season).—A desirable gladiolus in every 
way. Creamy rose, with orange throat. A very strong grower and a 
fine bloom. 
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WHITE, CREAM AND YELLOW SHADES. 


Fern Kyle (Ex., early to mid-season).—An extra-large creamy white. 
One I can recommend. 

Golden Measure (Ex., mid-season to late).—A very strong grower, 
probably the finest rich golden yellow in commerce. 

Imperator (Ex., late).—For a late creamy white, by far the best. A 
beautiful spike. 

L’Immaculée (Ex., early to mid-season).—At a low price, this is 
undoubtedly the purest and best made white. 

Marie Kunderd (early, ruffled).—Although a very fine variety, 
it has a tendency to behave in the same manner as White Giant, showing 
a decided pinkish flushing at times. 

Schwaben (Ex., late).—A fine old variety. Yellow with dark blotch. 
Very vigorous. 

Venus (early)—Creamy white, shaded silvery rose. A gem for 
indoor decoration. Although addicted to ‘‘ swan neck,” this is no dis- 
advantage in arrang’ng the spikes in a large vase or a basket. Very 
dainty and attractive. 

White Giant (Early to mid-season).—The largest of the cheap 
whites. See my remark under ‘“ Marie K underd.” 

Yellow Hammer (Ex., early to mid-season).—The most popular, 
reasonably priced yellow. 

Sidney Plummer (late).—Large cream, suffused delicate pink, with 
rich amber lip and amaranth purple tongue. A strong grower. 


FANCY SHADES. 


This section comprises varieties which one cannot fit into the 
previous colour headings. 

Emile Aubrun (Ex., mid-season to late).—Very difficult to describe, 
a most pleasing but somewhat peculiar colour combination. Bronzy 
slate with cherry blotch. Very distinct, very large and certainly among 
the best dozen. 

John T. Pirie (Ex., mid-season to late).—The flowers are as prettily 
marked as the tail feathers of a peacock. Mahogany brown, with 
reddish-brown blotches and a cream throat. Most unusual, and one 
which invariably attracts immediate attention. 

Rose Ash (mid-season to late)—Another very uncommon, but 
pleasing, blending. Old rose, tinged slaty-blue. 

Sapho (mid-season to late).—Either one likes Sapho very much 
or dislikes it as much. It is quaint and well worth a trial. Brownish 
red, feathered steel blue and purple. 

Trudel Grotz—This has greatly impressed me. A _ strawberry 
pink, with both lighter and darker markings. A massive and well made 
spike. 

r Phaenomen.—Uncommonly beautiful, with a colouring which 
reminds one of “‘ Madame Butterfly ” rose. A charming blend of soft 
pink and yellow which cannot easily be described. I have not seen a 
large flowering gladiolus which, in my judgment, is more valuable for 
indoor decoration. C. H. A. &. 


HARD COURTS 


More and more tennis players are in the habit of playing during the winter months. With the exception of squash racquets, there is 
no game that provides such good exercise, This article describes briefly the advantages of the hard court and the various kinds that 
are usually made. 


RASS is one of the goodly, pleasant things ; there is 
an attraction about it that is independent of what the 
moralists have in mind when they commend the man 
who makes two blades to grow where there was but 
one before. It is agreeable to the eye, and the older 

generation regards the pulling up of a green lawn as the artists 
regard the pulling down of Waterloo Bridge—as an act of van- 
dalism. But the artists do not drive lorries or hundreds of 
motor ‘buses over bridges; ard the older generation does 
not play lawn tennis—not so that an American would recognise 
it. The grass court, moreover, is agreeable to the feet, and it 
might be argued that to sacrifice grass is to sacrifice the spirit 
of lawn tennis. Be that as it may, there are certain drawbacks 
to grass courts, and those who cannot bestow on them the atten- 
tion they need may be glad to be reminded that there are courts 
of other types. Each of these types has its own drawbacks, 
but, as compared with the bad grass court, all give a reliable 
bound. Technically, the importance of the reliable bound 
cannot be over-estimated. The game that pays when the line 
that the ball takes from the ground is distorted by the striker, 
is not the game that pays when the speed and angle cf the bourd 
are matters of luck. The confident swing that wins in the first 
conditions may lose to the delayed poke in the second. Many 
of the authorities cn the game ascribe the successes of foreign 





. Players in international matches with Englishmen to their 


having learned the game on hard courts—in this connection, 
true courts. 

If that is the correct explanation of our post-Dohertian 
record, there should be a change for the better shortly, for the 
making of hard courts is now an established industry in this 
country. Irdeed, ‘‘ The Book of the Hard Court,” published 
by' Lawn Tennis and Badminion, enumerates no fewer than fourteen 
types, and devotes a section to each. Among the conditions 
of importance in hard courts are climate, foundations, the acces- 
sibility of material and the amount of labour available for 
upkeep. Upkeep is to be distinguished from repair. There are 
people who think that they have only to lay down a hard court 
of any type to have a surface that will remain good without 
receiving attention. This is not so; nor for friable hard courts 





is it an advantage claimed by their makers. In this respect 
the advantage claimed for the hard court—and it is a great 
advantage—is that with a certain amount of unskilled labour 
it can be made to provide a good surface in almost any weather. 
Courts of this type are useless in thaw, but in England that 
is not a sericus drawback. But if we do not have much frost, 
we have plenty of rain. Nevertheless, if the records of Wim- 
bledon be examined, it will be found that there is seldom a 
day during the Championships on which no match is played on 
the protected courts. This shows that during the chief lawn tennis 
months there are fine intervals almost every day. Unpro- 
tected grass courts are not inviting during these intervals ; 
their surfaces are dead and slippery; they hold water for a 
long period and, apart from that, if they are played on when 
wet, the nap is worn off; after wet you cannot play on your 
grass court and have it; playing on it destroys it. For us 
in England the- outstanding advantage of hard courts is that 
they are self-protective to rain. Some need moisture and 
thrive on it; rain runs through them quickly and leaves the 
surface the firmer. Rubble courts of various makes are of this 
type. They require rolling and—as will be inferred—watering 
in the absence of rain. Watering is essential, for drought, 
especially when followed by wind, is most destructive to the 
surface. These courts are, in short, courts for wet climates. 
On the Continent, in places where dry weather is to be expected, 
sand provides a most satisfactory surface—but when there is 
rain, it liolds it. We do not appear to have this kind of sand in 
England. There is, however, a make of court for which it is 
claimed that, though porous, it will ‘‘ bind’’ without watering. 
Gravel has the advantage of being cheap. 

Then there are hard courts which solve the water problem 
in another way. They are not porous. Water does not run 
through them, but off them. Such courts are really “ hard,” 
and, as such, trying to the feet. They are made, for instance, of 
asphalt and cement, and of composite substances used in paving. 
They are expensive to lay down, but to set against that they need 
no attention. One hears, too, of a rubber court that possesses 
many attractive qualities—and the drawback that a conservative 
estimate of the cost of laying it down is £1,000. E. E. M. 
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FOR GARDEN DECORATION 


AND EXHIBITION 


HE sweet pea has long been a favourite, and has been 

grown in gardens large and small for many years. Its 

ease of culture, bright colour, sweet fragrance and the 

fact that it lasts well in water, have no doubt won for it 

the position of the most popular of our annual flowers. 
It is only in recent years that the sweet pea has been used to any 
great extent for garden decoration ; before this it was grown 
almost entirely for exhibition purposes, or in rows in the kitchen 
garden for cut flowers. Each year more sweet peas are used for 
decorating the garden. They are of value as a dividing line 
between the kitchen garden, for they so form a screen which 
is as effective as useful. They can be used in bold clumps at the 
back of either an annual or herbaceous border, or they can be 
grown beside a brick wall to hide its unsightly bare appearance. 
Another use for the sweet pea is in large wooden tubs or on a 
terrace or beside a porch. If properly trained in a conical fashion 
in these tubs they give a most decorative effect for many weeks. 
Odd corners in the fruit or kitchen garden can be planted with 
sweet peas, and rubbish heaps can be hidedn by a row of these 
charming annuals. A circular bed on a lawn is another position 
in which to grow the sweet pea, and if a carpeting of violas 
or an edging of alyssum is used, the whole bed will look very 
attractive. 

So much has been done by the hybridist to develop the 
sweet pea during recent years that it would seem almost 
impossible to improve it further; and yet, within the last 
season some new varieties have been raised which are 
actually superior to those already in commerce. Some of 
these varieties are not striking novelties from the point of view 
of colour: in fact, they are very similar to existing sweet 
peas; but they are, nevertheless, valuable additions, for they 
do not suffer damage from sun and rain nearly so readily as many 
of the well known kinds. Several of the blue sweet peas raised 
in past years turn a pinkish mauve in wet weather, and the 
reds fade under the scorching rays of the summer sun. Not 
only are new and better sweet peas introduced annually, but 
old stocks are re-selected by the sweet pea specialists and main- 
tained at a high standard of excellence, so that at the present 
time there is a very wide choice of first-class varieties in every 
shade. Some are more adaptable 
for garden decoration, others 
for cut flower purposes, while a 
few are particularly suitable for 
exhibition treatment ; but it is 
not easy to make a representa- 
tive selection from this vast 
and ever increasing number of 
sweet pea varieties. Every 
seed catalogue includes a large 
general collection, as well as 
a list of the firm’s particular 
novelties, and for those who 
have not the time to scan 
numerous catalogues these few 


notes may be of interest. The 
varieties described here are 
fairly representative of each 


colour group, and are some of 
the best, but by no means all of 
the best, which are in commerce. 

The widest selection of all 
seems to be among the pinks, 
rose shades and cream pinks. 
Picture is an enormous-flowered 
cream pink variety suitable for 
exhibition ; Miss California, a 
new shade of salmon pink on 
a cream ground, is a strong 
grower; Mary Pickford is 
another exhibition variety of 
rose pink shading, whose flowers 
are well placed on each stem ; 
and Mrs. Horace Wright, with 
flowers of rosy pink on a white 
ground, is most attractive as 
a cut flower. The latter is a 
very vigorous pea which is 
suitable for any purpose. Hebe 
has rich rose pink blooms ; 
Hawlmark Pink, large, prettily 
friled blooms; and Carmelita 
is a dainty pea of American 
origin. Sutton’s Shell Pink is 
a novelty which should prove of value to the exhibitor; so 
also will Delice, a variety with extremely large yet weil shaped 
blooms. Gladness is an attractive coral-shaded novelty, and 
this variety, together with Charming, a beautifully waved deep 
rose pea, and Mascotts Ingman should be included in a collection 
for garden decoration. Tom Sykes is a striking shade of pink, 
and Rona is a new introduction which looks particularly well 
on the exhibition table. These pink sweet peas for garden 





CHARMING IS A SWEET PEA OF EXCELLENT FORM AND 
SUBSTANCE. 





decoration should be carefully and thoughtfully grouped. Mixed 
colours do not look well: a large patch or clump of one variety 
is much more effective. Pink shades—in fact, all shades— 
should be chosen so that they harmonise with each other. Pink 
and deep crimsons look well together, so also do lavenders, 
purples and pinks. White is not particularly effective with pink ; 
it looks attractive when grouped with deep crimsons, maroons 
or scarlets. 

After the pinks come the orange and orange scarlet and 
salmon varieties, and in this group also there are several attractive 
recent additions. Orange scarlets and cerises do not lend them- 
selves so well to colour combinations. They should be kept 
away from pinks or crimson scarlets, but can be grown beside 
whites, ivory or creamy white varieties, or else entirely separate, 
and few shades give such a brilliant or striking effect 
as some of the new vivid orange sweet peas. Gold Crest is one 
which, in a bed by itself, gives a bright and telling splash of 
colour. Coralline is a pea with many good points; its colour, 
form and fragrance are good, and, above all, it is vigorous 
in growth. Few varieties exceed George Shawyer for exhibi- 
tion; W. T. Unwin is soft and yet rich in colour; Guinea 
Gold will stand both sun and wind well ; and Colorado, a variety 
of unique colour, should find a place in every exhibitor’s collec- 
tion, as its stems are long and its flowers well shaped. Delightful, 
Mammoth, Crusader and Goldcrest are all varieties which look 
very effective in artificial light, and they are worth growing for 
their beauty as cut flowers alone. 

There are a number of scarlet cerise varieties now on the 
market which are all sun-proof, or nearly so. Grenadier is one 
of the best ; Pimpernel, Daventry, Red Gauntlet and Royal Scot 
are all of equal merit. A new, large-flowered blood scarlet pea 
has been named Ruddigore ; it is sun-proof, and carries four or 
even five flowers on each wiry stem. This variety would make 
an effective display in the garden. Sybil Henshaw is a deep 
crimson pea which should be tried by all exhibitors. Three or 
four varieties of maroon colouring should be quite sufficient for 
most purposes, and these could be chosen from among the 
following sorts: Warrior, The Sultan, Ravenswing, Splendour 
and King Manoel. The outstanding white, Constance Hinton, 
can be used in clumps in the 
garden as well as for exhibition. 
It is considered by many to be 
the most popular of all sweet 
peas. Norah Unwin, King 
White and Nannie Eckford are 
all good white-flowered peas ; 
while for general decoration 
Joan Ryder, one of the new 
Spencer sweet peas, can be 
highly recommended. From 
pure whites one passes on to 
the ivory-shaded varieties, and 
among these are Ivory Picture, 
a long-stemmed pea; What 
Joy, a deep cream ; Matchless, a 
variety which has gained wide 
popularity ; and Mrs. A. Hitch- 
cock, a most charming variety 
when arranged in a bowl with 
some dark red sweet peas. 

As a colour novelty Dainty 
Maid is attractive. Its flowers 
have a white ground, and are 
tinged with blush pink. Another 
dainty variety is Lady Gay, a 
white picoteed and marked with 
bright rose. There are many 
others which are striped and 
flaked, and these should all be 
grown by themselves for cut 
flowers, rather than for garden 
decoration or exhibition. 

The last group of sweet 
peas which are dealt with em- 
brace the lavenders, mauves, 
blues and _ purples — shades 
which have undergone con- 
siderable improvement during 
recent years. Powerscourt is 
a favourite lavender pea; 
Wembley is attractive owing 
to the delicate silver sheen 
which covers its lavender blue 
flowers but it is, perhaps, a little too pale ; and Guardsman is a 
pure soft mauve ; while Royal Mauve is bright and rich in colour- 
ing and a strong, vigorous grower. One of the finest of recent 
novelties is Gleneagles, a variety which has surely come to stay. 
Its growth is vigorous and free, and its colour cannot fail to please. 

The majority of these sweet peas are excellent all-round 
varieties which have shown themselves to be good in colour and 
form as well as robust and vigorous. 
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'WEBBS SEEDS 
































Used throughout the World. Awarded Hundreds of 
Gold Medals and Cups at all leading Exhibitions 


Wesss’ COLLECTIONS OF SEEDS 


Finest Quality and Best Value 











VEGETABLES - 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, FLOWERS - 3/-, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6 
12/6, 21/-, 42/- to 105/- each. 21/-, 42/-, 63/- each. Post Free. 
= Free. List of Contents on List of Contents on Request. 

can SWEET PEAS - 12 fine named 

GARDEN PEAS - 44 pints, varieties, 6/-; smaller Packets, 
4 fine sorts, 7/6; 6 pints, 6 3/-. Webbs’ Special ‘* Colour 
fine sorts, 10/6; 12 pints, 12 Plate” Collection, 12 finest named 
fine sorts, 19/- varieties, 8/6. Post Free. 








WEBBS’ NOVELTIES 


“Perfection Pink” Aster 
Supreme Antirrhinum 
Admiration Stock 
Ensign Larkspur 
Leviathan Mignonette 
Giant Lavender 

Sweet Pea 

Selected Shirley Poppy 


Each 6d. and 1/- per 
packet. 













WEBBS’ ILLUSTRATED 
GARDEN & LAWN 
CATALOGUE 


Post Free to “‘ Country Life" Readers. 


WEBB & SONS, Ltd. 
uipsucs’ ~STOURBRIDGE 











GARDEN LORE 


SUCCESS IN THE GARDEN depends on 


endless enthusiasm, energy and experience. 








For the genuine garden lover there’s no 
difficulty about the energy and enthusiasm 

. except when he’s temporarily dis- 
heartened in the uphill process of gaining 
experience. 





But there’s no need to learn only by your 
own—and your neighbour’s—mistakes. 
“THE GARDEN ”—the ideal gardening 
paper—puts the life-time’s experience of 
expert gardeners freely at your disposal. It 
puts—and keeps—you on the path to 
certain success if you consult it weekly, 
for every issue is packed from cover to 
cover with seasonable garden lore. 





Send for a free specimen copy to The Manager, 
‘20, Tavistock Street - - Strand, W.C.2. 


THE GARDEN 


PRICE TWOPENCE : EVERY FRIDAY 

















A WALK THAT ONCE WAS WORK 





Cutting the Lawn is now a walk round 
with the ‘* Governor '’—quicker, easier 







and much more satisfactory than it A 
has ever been before. FEW 
OPINIONS 


The “Governor” is 
much nearer to perfection 
than any Motor Mower we 
have scen, owing to its 
comparative lightness. 

H. Abercromby, 

Addington Golf Club, 


roydon. 


The ‘ Governor” has 
given great satisfaction. Its 
sturdy construction enables 
an enormous amount of work 
to be performed wit 
mechanical trouble. 


” cretary, 
The 1927 ‘Governor’ possesses many Stanmore Golf Club. 


unique features that make it easily the 
finest machine on the market. 





The ‘ Governor” is ex- 
cellent J every way, no 
trouble and very economi 
Work that took a man and 
a la eight hours is done 
with the “ Governor” in 
24 hours—( Extracted.) 


Built with all the mechanical accuracy 
and precision of an aircraft engine, but 
without its complicated controls, the 
“Governor” Motor Mower is simplicity 
itself. It is absolutely fool-proof and will 
stand any amount of hard wear without 
showing signs of long use. 


GOVERNOR’ TEST THE “ GOVERNOR” F =a 


MOTOR veh JOYERNOR 


which none surpasses Hy . 

The only 22-inch Water-Cooled By 

.Motor Mower in the World £50 fi) 
y 

’ FREE TRIAL 


Write for FREE 
Folder C, describing 
either model and 
giving details of our 
free seven-day Trial 
on say grass. 
ress : 
iket nor ; ; Sales Secretary. 





The “ Governor" is a 

great success, My man does 

in five or six hours what 

used to take over two days 

to do. 

Robert Compbell, 
Wimbledon C. 





I consider the “Governor” 
a very sound engineering 


job. 
Alan Sturdy, 
Carey, Wareham, Dorset. 

















































JOHN SHAW & SONS, WOLVERHAMPTON, LTD. 


27D, FRYER STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. Established 1795. 








YourLawn! 


TRUE PLAY /VN MANY LAWN GAMES /S 
IMPOSSIBLE UNLESS THE SURFACE /S CLEAR 
OF DAISIES ANO ALL OTHER WEEDS — 

THE BEST METHOD OF ERADICATION IS 


applied Sox per Square Yard. 
MAKES VELVETY LAWNS 


PACKAGES AND PRICES. 
7lb.Tin - 3/« | tewt.Keg - 8/3 
I4lb. , “- Sle 14/3 
26/6 
So/e Manufac/urers — 


ROBINSON BROTHERS L®, WEST BROMWICH 
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GARDEN 
REQUISITES 
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WESTONBIRT ORCHIDS 


FOR SALE 


This world-renowned collection contains an 


unrivalled range of HIGH CLASS ORCHIDS 


e 


PIONEERS OF THE FAMOUS 
NEW HYBRID CYMBIDIUMS 


Choice and wide selection now in flower 


e 


We cordially invite inspection by appointment 


H. G. ALEXANDER, LTD. 
Westonbirt, Tetbury, Glos. 














——DAVID SwAIN & CO. 


101, SUSSEX ROAD, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS, PREPARED TIMBERS, HEATING 
APPARATUS, GLASS, GARDEN FRAMES, 





trected for SIR THOMAS LIPTON, Osidge, Old Southgate. 








Telephone: North 2807 
HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.7. 


PIT ‘GIGHTS, . Ete. 














SPRING 
ENSURES 


OPPO eA | 


Per doz. Per 100 
AUSTRIAN PINE 2 
DOUGLAS FIR 


” ” 


SCOTS FIR ’ 
SPRUCE 
THUYA LOBBII 


cupsikssus LAWSONIANA 2 ,, 


Ose PROTINA = macagted? $c os 
710 , 


” 2D eee 


ABELE (Silver Boplar)” 
NEW POPLARS. is 
GE Nt ROSA (cross between Populus Angulata and 

P. Trichocarpa), the fastest erowing Poplar known. 

hee 8ft. 15/- 110/- 
,10 ,, 21/- 160/- 

EUGENEI (cross between seed Poplar and P. 

Regenerata). The Best Tree for Shelter belts, 

Screens, etc. ... 6 to 8ft. 15/- 110/- 

Write for deseriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental 8. i: Free on request. 
THE FOREST & ‘ORCHARD NURSERIES, Ltd., 
WHITFIELD, FALFIELD, GLOS. 











Now is the time to prune! 
HOLTZAPFFEL’S 


Walking Stick Pruning Saw 


pes aD 


The finest Pruning Saw in the World. Does not 
bind or stick when cutting green wood. Large 
numbers sold. Price 25/- Postage 9d. 








HOLTZAPFFEL & CO., 


Established 1794. 


53, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 


LTD. 








GARDEN LOVERS 


PROTH WEROE 


"> HORTICULTURAL SALE 
WONDAY - iy teri «ge Mild é on Seco 
67 68 Cheapside, London EL.2. 


In addition to the above Sales 
Messrs. 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


WILL OFFER BY AUCTION 
A direct Consignment 


TOPIARY WORK 


Clipped Box and Yew. 


CONIFERS 


Also TEAKWOOD 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


LEAD & STONE 


RARE 
SPECIMEN 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Tubs, Stakes and other Items 
On 1927 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4th, 


At the above Address. 





WEST'S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


ADVERTISED 35 YEARS 


Stakes and supports for all plants and trees (everlasting 
yet cheaper than wood sticks). Rafhatape ad than 
rafha). Westcelu labels (everlasting). estmale-ne 
(better than manure). Insecticid les. Weeders (saves 
weary weeding). Weed Killer. “‘ Lawn Sand.” Shadings. 
Mats. Nettings. Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. Mushroom 
Spawn, etc., etc. 


Samples end Cat free 


C. E. WEST, ™°"t0noon, 217 


Geld Medallist for Horticultural Sundries 








FOR GARDEN 


FERTILIZER AND FARM 


Every kind, including Lime. 
Free Delivery by C. P. & Co., or Carr. Paid. 
LOWEST PRICES 
Thousands of Tons Sold Annually. Descriptive Booklet free. 


JAMES & GEO. H. MATTHEWS 
HAROLD WOOD, ESSEX. ‘PHONE. : ROMFORD 284 


GAYBORDER 
DELPHINIUMS 


NOTHING CAN SURPASS THE STATELY BEAUTY 
OF THESE GLORIOUS HARDY PtRENNIALS. 


Grown under “ Spartan” conditions on the Derbyshire Hills, 
they will surprise even the most critical Uelphinium enthusiast. 


Strong Plants at exceptionally low prices. 


Coll. D.1. 12 Good Vars. - - 16/- 
Coll. D.2. 12 Very Good Vars. - 21/- 
Coll. D.3. 12 Extra Good Vars. - 38/- 


All offered carriage and packing free for Cash with order. 
These Collections are excellent value, and contain many 
sorts hoe: LIL 1 1. 
Wm. SYDENHAM 


THE GAYBORDER NURSERIES 
MELBOURNE, DERB} SHIRE 


LOWE & GIBSON, Ld. 


CRAWLEY DOWN, SUSSEX. 
A copy of “ The Modern Gladiolus,” 1927 


edition, will be forwarded on request to all 
interested in new, rare and choice Gladioli. 


GLASSHOUSES 


Photographs of Contracts executed and copies of unsolicited letters 
of appreciation post free on request. 


CARTER & HOWARD 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
KINGSTON ROAD, RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
Telephone ; Wimbledon 2377 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR AMATEURS 











By W. J. BEAN 


(Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew). 


Price 5s. net. 


Published by ‘‘ Country Life,’ Ltd., 20, Tavistock Stree, 





Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 s 
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ORCHIDS AND THEIR CULTURE 


F we enquire the reason 

why orchids are shown in 

perfection at the meetings 

of the Royal Horticultural 

Society, it will be found 
that exhibitors of these plants 
generally own collections suffi- 
ciently extensive to fill several 
glass-houses, and it is then 
possible to maintain atmos- 
pheric conditions suitable to the 
requirements of the various 
kinds. Although some of the 
finest species have been pro- 
cured from the tropics, there 
are others of equal beauty that 
have been collected in com- 
paratively cool localities ; hence 
it is usual for cultivators to 
separate them into at least two 
sections, known respectively as 
warm-house and_ cool-house 
orchids. Therefore, it will be 
seen how necessary it is to 
ascertain the natural conditions 
under which the plants have 
for generations been growing 
before deciding upon their 
acquisition. But it is not only 
the country of origin that 
must be known: the altitude 
at which the plants were 
collected must also be taken 
into consideration. Take, for 
example, the Republic of 
Colombia, whence come our 
most beautiful of odontoglossums. Its position in the Equatorial 
Zone led early-day cultivators to place these plants in a tropical 
temperature, for it was then unrealised that they came, not from 
the hot lowlands, but from the cool mountainous areas of 5,o00ft. 
altitude. It will thus readily be seen how soon failure will arise 
when the attempt is made to cultivate both warm-growing and 
cool kinds in the same glass-house. In the days of cheap fuel 
it was no difficult matter to maintain almost any desired tempera- 
ture: in fact, the hotter the house, so much the more wonderful 
did the occupants appear to be. But we now realise than an 
equal attraction can be produced in an ordinary greenhouse, 
with a temperature ranging from 45° to 65° Fahr., and such 
atmospheric conditions can be readily maintained by almost every 
amateur. 

For a very long period odontoglossums have ranked as the 
most popular of cool-house kinds. Originally imported from the 
mountains of South America, they have been much improved 
by selective breeding, while their constitution has been rendered 
more vigorous. Odontoglossums require simple greenhouse 
treatment. Ample shade from all bright sunshine, as well as 
continual moisture in the atmosphere, are absolutely essential. 
In common with other orchids, the potting compost should consist 
of about three-fourths clean fibre, of which several grades are 
specially supplied, 
and one-fourth 
sphagnum moss, the 
proportion of the 
latter being in- 
creased in the case 
of young seedlings. 
The favourite mem- 
ber of the genus is 
Odontoglossum 
crispum, which, 
typically, produces 
white flowers; but 
purple-spotted 
varieties turn up 
occasionally through 
hybrid influence. 
The hybridists have 
accomplished much 


colour variation, 
more especially in 
the creation of a red 
and scarlet section. 
It is noteworthy 
that briiliancy of 
colour has often been 
obtained through 
the use of a small- 
flowering species, 
and it was_ the 
charming little 
Cochlioda Noezliana 








that, mated with O. crispum 
and others, gave rise to the 
beautiful cool-house section 
known as odontioda. Thanks 
to the hybridists, it is now a 
common event for the cool- 
house to yield delightful sprays 
of flower during every month of 
the year, and ranging from pure 
white, through yellow, red and 
brown to the deepest of purples. 

Cymbidiums have come 
rapidly into popularity, and 
give every evidence of remain- 
ing so for a long time to 
come. Their chief distinguish- 
ing characters are decorative 
foliage, persisting throughout 
the year, and the production 
annually of tall, many-flowered 
spikes of flowers that remain 
in perfection for periods of from 
four to ten weeks. They grow 
admirably in fibrous loam, with 
the addition of a little moss 
and sand. Their requirements 
are so simple that they take 
less care than many an ordinary 
greenhouse plant. When pro- 
vided with shade during sunny 
periods, and ample atmospheric 
moisture, cymbidiums flourish 
amazingly, and when once 
established favourite varieties 


A TYPICAL MODERN CATTLEYA BLOOM. may be _ propagated’ with 


rapidity and ease. In addition 
to several well known species, such as C. Lowianum and C. 
Tracyanum, a multitude of hybrids owe their origin to the re- 
introduction of C. insigne, and almost all of these are strongly 
recommended. 

Dendrobium nobile and its hybrids are now also popular, 
not only on account of the numerous flowers produced during 
the early spring months, but more especially because it has 
recently been proved that they succeed with much less heat than 
was formerly considered necessary. Many a garden contains a 
vinery in which dendrobiums can be grown with success during 
the summer months, and if the plants are rested during the 
winter in a temperature of about 45-50° Fahr., the production 
of flowers will be quite satisfactory. 

There is probably no other plant that submits so willingly 
to the atmosphere of large towns than the cypripedium. In 
the Manchester district there are many amateurs who specialise 
in the genus, and it is really amazing to see the wealth of bloom 
maintained during the dullest of winter months. In more open 
situations, the results are naturally still finer. But few plants 
are of easier culture. When given a compost of clean fibre and 
loam, together with some sphagnum moss, their success is assured. 
On no account must they be dried off at any season of the year, 
for being without pseudo-bulbs they have but little means of 
providing any re- 
serve nutriment. 
Cypripediums are 
shade- loving plants 
and must at all times 
be well protected 
from bright sunlight. 
During the growing 
season, and when- 
ever the climatic 
conditions are not 
unduly severe, the 
plants receive much 
benefit by an ample 
supply of moisture, 
both at the roots 
and in the air, with 
occasional spraying 
of the foliage. Itis 
well to remind ama- 
teurs that, while the 
majority of cypri- 
pediums, more 
especially those of 
the C. insigne section 
succeed well in an 
ordinary greenhouse 
temperature, there 
are a few kinds that 
only yield favourable 
results when culti- 
vated at a higher 


CYMBIDIUMS ARE EXCELLENT ORCHIDS FOR THE ORDINARY GREENHOUSE. figure, say about 
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60° Fahr. For a reliable species nothing surpasses C. insigne and 
its numerous varieties, of which insigne Sander yields flowers of 
a pleasing primrose yellow. Probably the most popular of all 
hybrids is Maudiz,with mottled foliage and emerald green flowers 
produced on tall stems, a really decorative kind, but requiring 
slightly above greenhouse temperature for the finest results. 
Amateurs who desire to cultivate a few of the warm-growing 
kinds will find that the cattleya genus affords a very wide range 
of subjects. But few people now care to trouble about the 
species, for, although historically interesting, they have long 
since been surpassed by the hybrids in respect of vigour and 
floriferous nature. The common expression “‘ those beautiful 
mauve cattleyas’”’ aptly applies to a large number of them, to 
which must now be added the pure white forms and those of 
yellow colour. While albinism occasionally occurs in all of the 
segments, there are some very attractive hybrids having pure 
white sepals and petals and a purple labellum. In the ordinary 
routine, cattleyas make but one growth, or bulb, during the year, 
and this should take place during the summertime, when every 
encouragement in the way of sun warmth and moisture must be 
afforded. When the new bulb shows signs of completing its 
activity, comparatively drier conditions and a slightly lower 


commence a second growth, and it would not be possible for this 
to be satisfactorily completed during the same year. Sunshine 
in the early morning and late afternoon is beneficial, but during 
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the greater part of the day shading must be employed to break 
the fierce rays of the sun. Blinds made of laths, slightly separated, 
allow the sun to shine upon the plants in a modified form that 
much resembles the natural shade produced by forest trees. 
Cattleyas, in particular, need a clean fibrous material in which to 
root with the addition of some sphagnum moss as a moisture- 
holding material. This compost must be worked in carefully among 
the roots—a potting-stick made from the handle of a tooth-brush 
being of much assistance—and pressed in fairly firmly, as tightly 
as will allow of the plant being held up by the bulbs without any 
fear of the pot falling off. Some cattleyas produce their flowers 
in autumn, soon after the completion of the season’s growth, 
others take a few months’ rest and yield their blooms in spring 
and early summer. 

Lelio-cattleyas require similar treatment, but all hybrids 
ot Brassovola Digbyana require slightly more sunlight; they 
are known as brasso-cattleyas, brasso-lelias and brasso-lelio- 
cattleyas. 

It is hoped that these few notes may arouse sufficient interest 
among gardeners to encourage them to attempt the cultivation 
of more orchids in the ordinary greenhcuse. A few plants 
take up little room and their wants are not many. The result 
in all cases of modern decorative varieties is marvellous; they 
make a novel form of decoration in the house, and the length or 
time during which the blooms keep fresh makes them most 
economical. GURNEY WILSON. 





NEWCOMERS TO THE GARDEN 


A SURVEY OF A FEW OF THIS YEAR’S SEED NOVELTIES. 


OW true it is that there is nothing really constant 

but change ; and nowhere is it more apparent than in 

gardening and horticultural pursuits. During the 

last twenty-five years the whole aspect of gardening 

has changed. New plants have arrived from all 
over the world, while at home plant hybridists have 
been engaged in developing and registering improvement year 
after year with the commoners of the garden, till now the gardener 
of fifty years ago would scarcely recognise the plants of to-day. 
Names, as well as plants, have become freely mixed and crossed, 
so much so that now we have such names as dahlia zinnias and 
hollyhock delphiniums—truly bewildering terms, but intelligible 
to the modern gardener. 

It is at this time, with the arrival of the seed catalogues 
and brochures, that these new developments in our various 
flowers are to be looked for. Almost every firm has something 
of interest to describe as a novelty, and the keen gardener will 
find that he can spend a pleasant hour or two in a perusal of 
the catalogues, where he will gain an idea of horticultural activities 
during the past year, and will discover to some extent the trend 
of modern development in gardening matters. 

The spirit of adventure is as necessary in gardening as in 
other pursuits of life if the utmost pleasure is to be derived from 
one’s hobby. The gardener who never ventures into the unknown 
misses much of the fascination of gardening. He allows his 
gardening to be governed by rule of thumb methods and a 
machine-made table, and, in consequence, learns little except 
that knowledge and technique which can be had in any 
text book on the subject. He lacks the intimate and finer side 
of the gardening art, which only comes through personal experi- 
ence and contact with one’s plants brought about by weeks, 
perhaps, of patient attention to flower some plant for the first 
time, and to admire 
or criticise its form, 
habit and_ flower 
colour. That is true 
gardening, where one 
is taught to be 
patient, understand- 
ing and courageous, 
and where, above 
all, a bond is estab- 
lished between the 
gardener and _ his 
plants. Always gain 
personal experience 
of plants. It counts 
for far more than 
the experience and 
recommendations of 
one’s friends. 

All this leads me 
to the question of 
growing a few of the 
1927 novelties in 
this year’s garden. 
Although many may 
be higher priced in 
proportion to older 
stocks, the difference 
is not such as to 
warrant their exclu- 
sion; in fact, rather 








A NEW GIANT CAMELLIA-FLOWERED RANUNCULUS. 


the reverse. The results more often than not justify the extra 
expense incurred. The garden will hold out much more pleasure 
by the growing of a few novelties, and the experiment has only 
to be tried once to be continued every year. 

Among annual and biennial flowers there are few which 
have shown such rapid development and improvement as the 
antirrhinums, They have become transformed both in colour 
and habit, and are indispensable to the gardener who wishes a 
bright and effective display in the summer border. The new 
strains of all sizes and pleasant colourings of the modern snap- 
dragon contain many varieties raised from different sources, 
and the general trend would seem at present to be in the direction 
of a really good scarlet. Among the newer varieties may be 
noticed Antirrhinum His Excellency, almost a pure scarlet, a 
distinct improvement on some of the older varieties of a similar 
colouring ; Sunset, of the Majestic class, of neat and compact 
habit and whose name indicates its blend of shades; Red Em- 
peror, a rich deep scarlet ; and Dazzler, of the intermediate class 
of lighter scarlet tones, There are others, certairly, but the 
strain of antirrhinums counts more than the individual varieties, 
and it is desirable to purchase a really good strain. 

A new strain of pentstemons, known as the Imperial, raised 
by Messrs. Carters, is worth attention. This strain throws flowers 
of all shades of red, purple and scarlet, and is very free-flowering, 
both of which qualities are likely to bring it into popularity. 

Much work is being done in the development of eschscholtzias, 
and during the last two or three years a number of new varieties 
have been introduced. The semi-double Toreador is a decided 
improvement on many of the older forms. It possesses a beautiful 
blend of shades of a golden bronze and orange crimson. 
Other good new sorts are Oriental Queen, with very large flowers 
of a pale buff inside and a rich raspberry reverse , Winsome, 
a charming variety 
with frilled and fluted 
flowers of a salmon 
pink tone; and En- 
chantress, a strong 
grower, with flowers 
of a rosy carmine 
on a cream ground. 
There is one variety 
of an entirely differ- 
ent habit which can 
be thoroughly re- 
commended for the 
rockery and edging 
purposes, known as 
Miniature Princess. 
It is a most attrac- 
tive miniature, only 
growing some Oins. 
high and giving a 
profusion of small 
yellow flowers. 
Eschscholtzias are 
worthy of being 
more widely grown 
than they are at 
present. They are 
excellent for prod uc- 
ing a wealth of bright 
colour in the garden 
and in the house 
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ANTIRRHINUMS 


(Snapdragons) 


These beautiful flowers are ecch year 
becoming more and more popular for 
summer bedding; indeed, no garden 
can now afford to be without them. 


The range of colours is extremely 
beautiful, and the strong, hardy 
plants produce a profusion of bloom 
throughout the summer months. 
Treat as a half-hardy annual, sowing 
the seed in February and March. 


Sutton’s Intermediate, Tall, Tom 
Thumb, and New Bedding varieties 
are fully described on pages 4,5 & 6 
of our Garden Seed Catalogue for 1927. 


POST FREE. 
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SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 
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HOBSON’S THE FIRM 


FOR HIGHEST 
QUALITY AT 
— LOWEST — 
PRICES for all 
PORTABLE 
WOOD & IRON 
BUILDINGS 
DESIGN AND QUALITY 
ARE THE VERY BEST 


PORTABLE LOOSE 
BOXES AND 
MOTOR HOUSES 
(Catalogue No. 15) 
REVOLVING SHELTERS 
Mounted on Patent Wheels 
and Garden Houses 
(Catalogue H.) 

From £12 0 0 carriage paid. 
Bend for free catalogue stating 

- ta. Bath aren be 
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General Improvements 


One Hundred and Twenty Acres 


of Nursery stocked with a first class collection 


of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 


Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
Roses, Dahlias, and all Garden Requisites. 


It would pay you to consult them. 


Catalogues of each Department and 
an illustrated pamphlet on Garden Design 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD. 


The Nurseries, CRAWLEY 
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CHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


have over Fifty Years experience in 
Garden and Estate Planning and 


Seeeeeece 
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THE 


BARNHAM NURSERIES 





Specialities for Spring Planting 


Large Stocks of first-class plants of the following 
are offered :— 
Descriptive catalogues on application 
Alpines and Hardy Perennials (1,000 varieties in stock). 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Climbers, Hedge and 
Shelter Plants. Fruit Trees in great variety. Standard, 
Climbing and Bush - Roses. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD. 


BARNHAM, SUSSEX 





Apply-- 








For SEAWASHED TURF 
ROCKERY STONES 


LIMESTONE and SHELLS 


CEMENT - FIRECLAY GOODS 





JAMES WALDIE & SONS, Ltd., 


118, QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. 


Wires : “ Waldie, Glasgow.” 
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Ladies Alpine 
Plant House 


DEAL for the lady who 

desires a little Green- 
house for housing a col- 
lection of plants. Requir- 
ing no heat, it affords 
splendid protection from 
the weather. Can also be 
used for Tomatoes, Salad 
Produce, and housing 
Chrysanthemums in late 
autumn, and as a cool 
house for general purposes 


Size Sft. 2in. by 6ft.2in. In sections 
with bolts for easy erection. Painted 
one coat, Glass cut to size and 
packed in bores, 


£12.18.0 


If glazed at Works and painted two 
coats, veady for fixing and use in half- 
an-hour after receipt. 


£14.14.0 


Carviage paid to stations in England and 
Wales ; packing extra, but allowed for 
if returned. Full specification and par- 
ticulars given with Catalogue No. 545 





No. H 75 

Melon and Cucumber Frame 

CASH PRICES. 

1-Light Frame, 4ft, long by 
6ft. wide £3 10 0 

2-Light Frame, 8ft, long by 
‘ 6ft. wide £5 13 ° 

3-Light Frame, 12ft. long by 
6ft. wide £7 15 ° 
Carriage paid to most stations in England and 
Wales. . Packing extra, but allowed for if 

returned. 
Can be seen at our London Showrooms 





No.H. 77 Violet or Border Frame 


Supplied — orn or Hinged Lights. 
PRICES. 


1-Light Mt. parent hg by 4ft. 21 15 0 

2-Light Frame * t. by 4ft. 22 19 0 
3- Light Frame & t. by 4ft. 24 40 
1-Light Frame (hinged) att by 4ft. 22 20 
2-Light Frame ___,; p< 4ft. 23 15 0 
3-Light Frame _,, oft. b y 4ft. 25 70 


Other designs and sizes from 35/- 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE NO. 546. 


* Can be seen at our London Showroom, 





Examples of B. & P. Greenhouses, 
Poultry Houses, Motor Houses, Shelters 
and Kennels, may be seen at our 
London Office and Showroom, 135-7, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 


Boulton ¢Piul L? 


Tele soutron n cH NORWICH cons: Shines) 
LONDON OFFICE 135-137 QUEEN VICTORIA st a 
Telegrams Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 

















“Sussex” Birds’ Bath and Sundials “““~™,.,., 





Reduced Prices 


“Sysual Peet” ” «(3/6 


“Sussex” Sundials ~- - ~~ 
Height 3 feet. 37/6 
Solid Brass 8in. dial - 12/6 extra. 


Made of reinforced imperishable stone. 
Usual Price £4 


Sent on approval against cash. 


Send to Durrington, Worthing, for Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Beautiful Garden 
Ornaments. 


Everlasting and Original Presents 

“Sussex” Garden Ornaments Co. 

(Dept. C), DURRINGTON, WORTHING 
London Showrooms: 

40/42, OXFORD STREET, W.1 

















” PRICES from 
° 34/6 to 
y: £17 : 10:0 


SPRAYING 
SPECIALITIES 


The most efficient PNEUMATIC 
SPRAYER on the Market. 

Made in all sizes from 2 pints to 10 
gallons, all types. Hand wheel or 
knapsack patterns. 

One of the chief advantages of these 
machines is that the pumping is done 
before spraying commences, leaving 
both hands free. S 42 


MARTINEAU & SMITH, 


WRITE FOR HOLLOWAY HEAD, ALL TYPES 
CATALOGUE. BIRMINGHAM. IN STOCK. 











IRON FENCING 








and 
ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK 
Catalogues free, mentioning this paper. 


HELE, _& S SMITH, Ltd., 


RIERLEY HILL, STAFFS. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 








H. MERRYWEATHER Rose 
and SONS, one 
The Nurseries, rult Tree 


SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. Secchi. 
J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Ornamental 











Nurseries, Shrubs 

CRAWLEY 

MATHESON'S » Forest. Trees, 

OLD NURSERIES. All Scarce Sorts, 

MORPETH, Large Stocks, 

EAST NORTH’D. and Hedging. 
SEEDS 





FIDLERS’ NEW _ will be sent, post free, to any 
t of post- 

ILLUSTRATED card Weta at, once for’ 

t 0 

CATALOGUE peat wo per, cant laa sere 
OF CHOICE seed sea son.— 
Fidler & Sons, Royal Berk- 

GARDEN SEEDS shire Seed Btores, Reading 














H. J. JONES 


Special Lines of Gold Medal Collections 


HYDRANGEAS.—A grand dozen of the best varieties in exist- 
ence, and that will make a grand show this season, for £3 
12 of the best named HARDY PHLOX - = 42/8 
12 two-year-old SEEDLING DELPAINIUMS, tip-top 12/- 
12 MODERN MICHAELMAS DAISIES - ~~ 12/- 
12 GRAND NAMED TRITOMAS (RED HOT 
POKERS) - - - 20/- 
12 GRAND NEW JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUNS, 
, for - 21/- 
12 GRAND NEW JAPANESE cHRYS ANTHEMUMS, 
25, for 10/6 
All the rin fis saline iki carriage ites i 
cash with order. Catalogue free on application. 


Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, S.E.13 





Bm ts Bee So 
fikbs NESfINd BOXES, PATHS 
LSUNDIALS, VASES AND ALL GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Have BLUE TITS instead of GREEN 
FLY in your GARDEN. 


NESTING BOXES 


are intended for WILD BIRDS that 
build in holes. Provide the birds with 
lodgings, and they will board them- 
selves off vour garden pests, and give 
you constant entertainment with their 
pretty ways. 
Price 4/6. Postage 1/3 








They like a BATH CE 


It need not be h. and c. 


, 
CORMORANT BIRDS’ BATH 
(In Imperishable Artificial Stone) 
Height 27ins., Diameter r6ins. 
Price £2 : 15:0 
Catalogue (No, 2) of Birds’ Baths, 
Sundials, Vases, Nesting Boxes, etc., 
post free. 


Arthur H. Moorton, Ltd. 
17, Eccleston Street, 
estan Palace Road, S.W.I. 




















EVERYTHING for GARDENS 
in VERIBEST (mat) QUALITY 


HEN you want a good thing for your garden—P; 


Scotch Seed Potatoes, Roses, Bulbs, Shrubs, mee 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Manures, Weed or Pest Killers, etc., etc., 
write 'to the Actual Growers and Manufacturers, who guaran- 
tee satisfaction, for catalogue and particulars of Potato 


Growing Competition. 
Special Discounts on Club Orders, 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, LIMITED, 
Head Office: CRANMER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


















INMAN’S RUSTIC ARCHITECTURE 


DELIGHTFUL RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES 


Rustic seats, shelters. etc. Artistic, service- 
able. made by British craftsmen. Rustic 


Arbours, 
Arches, Bowers, 
Pergolas Seats, 
Bridges. Temples, 
Fenciug. ‘lables, 
Sectional Wood 
Bulldiags of ali 
deseriptions. 





wood, Re-thatching and Repairs. 













Send 1/- for beautifully illustrated list to 


INMAN’S ROYAL WORKS 


Stretford, Manchester. 
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tion and Sesh Medal by Royal Horticultural 
Society. 


POWDER.—No. | Tin makes 25 gals., 2/6 
postage 9d. 
r 50 gals., 4/9; postage 9d. Carriage paid on 

4, which makes 150 gals., 13/-. 

LIQUID. gal. to 5o gals. water. | gal. 5/~; 2 gals. 
9/6: carriage paid on 5 gals., 20/-. 

NON POISONOUS.—No. | Tin makes 6 gals.; 
1/6 post free ; No. 2, 12 gals., 2/3 post free ; 
No. 4, 50 gals., 7/ post free. 


LAWN SAND 


destroys weeds and moss in grass and fertilizes 
the lawn. No other manure necessary. 


14 Ibs., 4/~; 28 Ibs., 7/~; 56 Ibs., 13/~; 1 cwt., 25/- 
Carriage paid on | cwt. 


THE ACME CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


TONBRIDGE, KENT 


RIVERS’ FRUIT TREES 


VINES, ROSES, SHRUBS, Etc. 
Catalogue on application. 
THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD., 
(Established 1725) SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS 
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if the flowers are cut in the early morning before the flowers are 
fully cxpanded. 

Asters, also, have many new varieties to offer. One, known 
as Late Beauty, is a fine decorative sort both for the garden and 
the house. The flowers are large—some 4-—5ins. across—and 
of the most brilliant shades. They are carried on strong stout 
stems some 2-3ft. in height, which is an additional qualification 
for the garden border. Its chief mer.t lies in the fact that it 
does not commence flowering until about mid-August, and thus 
makes a fine succession to the early-flowering sorts. Another good 
‘strain is Webks’ Perfection strain of distinct habit and varied 
colourings. There are a number of other varieties of good strains, 
such as Kelway’s varieties of Aster Decoration, and a perusal of 
two or three catalogues will make one familiar with those varieties 
which are representative of this brilliant and useful annual. 

Those who grow cyclamen from seed will find two 
novelties in the catalogue of Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon. 
Both represent the progress that has been made in the develop- 
ment of the cyclamen, both in colour and size. The first is 
known as Scarlet King, of neat habit and a free and early flowerer, 
with flowers almost approaching the scarlet of the Oriental poppy. 
The second, B.th Beauty, with enormous flowers of a salmon pink 
shade and marbled foliage, is a most distinct variety. The advent 
of these two sorts will still further enhance the popularity of this 
fine race of winter-flowering plants. In the world of begonias, 
this firm show excellent examples of their recent achievements 
in the production of new varieties whose form, colour and habit 
undoubtedly show a distinct advance on previous introductions. 
Brian Langdon, C. E. Pearson and Stanley Orme are three of 
the novelties among the double begonias, while Betha is a fine 
addition to the group suitable for hanging baskets. It is a 
fine shade of salmon pink. 

Among the many annuals used for decoration in the green- 
house, godetias and schizanthus have undergone many changes. 
This year two new varieties have been added to the former, 
known as Sutio..’s Double Shell Pink and Sutton’s Double Rich 
Pink ; both will be found worthy additions either to the summer 
border or to the greenhouse. The flowers are loosely arranged on 
long stems, which makes them particularly useful for decorative 
purposes. Godetia Whiti.eyi eazalezeflora is a most attrac- 
tive variety offered by Messrs. Ryders. With its carmine rose 
blossoms and busl.y habit it resembles very closely a greenhouse 
azalea. Two or three new strains have made their appearance 
among the butterfly flowers, the most notable being the fine 
dark flowering strain raised by Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon. 
The dainty flowers are all of a violet tone which is distinctly 
attractive. 

Wallflowers have been improved almost beyond recognition 
in recent years, and still newer varieties are added to the list, of 
better colourings than the older kinds. A new annual double 
in bronze and yellow shades is a notable introduction for this 
year ; while Veitch’s Rose Queen, of a delicate rose colour, is 
a distinct break-away from the colourings which have come to be 
associated with this old favourite. This variety will look most 
effective if planted in beds by itself. Although not exactly new, 
Sutton’s Fire King, a vivid orange scarlet, and Sutton’s Orange 
Bedder are two varieties which should be grown for colour in 
the spring garden. They will be found to combine particularly 
well in the bedding schemes. 








ONE OF THE MODERN VARIETIES OF ESCHSCHOLTZIA 
CALIFORNICA, 
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THE FINE DARK FLOWERED STRAIN OF SCHIZANTHUS 
WISETONENSIS. 


The majority of other recent arrivals to the flower garden 
are of a miscellaneous nature and may be best treated as a group. 
Messrs. Carters of Raynes Park offer a new variety of aubrietia, 
the popular rock cress, by the name of Rose Queen. It is of a 
clear colour with little or no trace of magenta, and comes true 
from seed. Carter’s Azure Beauty is a new forget-me-not 
which is notable for its size, robust habit and free-flowering 
qualities. It is a variety which should prove admirable for 
pot work, judging from its habit. Mignonette is one of the 
most popular of annuals; and Carter’s Golden Monarch, a 
giant flowered golden form, is a welcome addition to the list of 
varieties. It is very free flowering, of strong growth, unlike 
many other yellow-flowered kinds. Three novelties in Messrs. 
Toogood’s list call for special attention. The first is a sub- 
shrubby scabiosa, by name of anthemifolia rosea, from South 
Africa, which should prove hardy in many parts of this country. It 
grows to a. height of some 3ft. and carries a rich show of rosy pink 
blossoms which last from July till October. It will do best in 
a well drained position in full sun. It may be raised from seed 
sown this month indoors or in the open ground in April. This 
firm also offer a new variety of annual chrysanthemum known 
as Starlight, of a primrose yellow shade with a chocolate-coloured 
centre. It is a variety which should become very popular as 
acut flower. There are many gardens where there are odd corners 
and waste patches of ground which look unsightly and yet which 
will not grow good plants. Where such occur a trial should be 
given to Toogood’s Californian Meadow Mixture, which comprises 
many annual flowers suitable for this purpose. 

Almost every gardener knows Geum Mrs. Bradshaw and its 
near relative, Lady Stratheden ; but few are acquainted with the 
new variety Orange Queen, which in colour is a blend of the two. 
It is of the same size and habit, and the flowers are just as freely 
produced. Sidalceas also show many advances, and among the 
newcomers Sussex Beauty, of a rich pink shade, is a good one 
for the border. Lavatera Carmine Queen is a marked improve- 
ment on many of the older forms of mallows. Withits rich deep 
rose blossoms freely borne, it is excellent for garden decoration 
and is worth growing by everyone. It is catalogued by Messrs. 
Dobbies’. Sutton’s Loveliness is a very fine rose-pink variety. 

There are two or three interesting novelties in Messrs. Barr’s 
list which are worthy of attention. One is a dainty little alpine 
aster introduced from China and described by Farrer as a ‘‘ Bonus 
of the Gods.”’ Itis known as Aster lichiangensis. It only reaches 
some 3ins. high and carries a single bloom of a deep and brilliant 
purple. It does best in a well watered stony soil with a mixture 
of peat and sand. Romneya trichocalyx, a distinct advance on 
the giant white bush poppy of California, R. Coulteri, is listed. 
Like its near relative, it carries large snowy white blossoms, 
and is a profuse flowerer. All lovers of the lily will find the 
lily list interesting and very up to date ; while there is also a fine 
selection of primulas and polyanthus primroses, including the 
new Spetchley strain with giant flowers of a wide colour range 
and of robust habit. Dracocephalum Forrestii is another interest- 
ing perennial listed. This is one of Forrest’s introductions from 
north-western Yunnan, and should prove amenable to either 
border or rock garden work in our gardens. It reaches some 
12~-16ins. high, has scented foliage, and bears deep blue flowers 
from the end of July until the end of August. Lovers of primulas 
should make a note of Messrs. Oliver and Hunter’s list, where a 
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choice selection of Chinese primulas and blue poppies will be found. 
This firm specialises in these two groups and offers a very fine 
selection. Even Primula Florinde, the giant cowslip primula 
so like sikkimensis, is listed. 

The new varieties of gladioli and sweet peas are dealt with 
elsewhere in this issue, and although there are other numerous 
advances to which reference could be made, the list is already 
long. Do not attempt to include too many novelties in this 
year’s schemes, but just sufficient to add zest to one’s gardening 
duties and to provide the pleasure of the unexpected. Novelty 
gardening is certain to fascinate once you embrace it, and is 
certain to furnish many valuable lessons. 

Attention must be drawn also to the many strains of nemesias 
which are now offered. Among them, Sutton’s large-flowered 
strain, known as Nemesia Sutton’s, is worthy of attention. Many 
different shades of colour, each quite fixed, in pale yellow, rose 
pink, blue, rich orange, cherry red, crimson and scarlet are now 
obtainable. In addition, special mixtures give an _ endless 
variety of intermediate shades. This is undoubtedly a very fine 
strain, not only on account of its free-flowering qualities and 
its colourings, but also because of its useful compact habit, 
which is a great improvement on the old shaggy types. It is 
one of our most brilliant annuals for bedding, while it will be 
found equally accommodating in pots indoors for winter and 


LAWNS AND 


O many articles have appeared under this heading that one 
S would think that the subject must be worn out by now. It 
possibly is, but as there are still so many weed patches masquer- 
ading as lawns, there is just a chance that the subject has not been 
handled in a way to enthuse the average gardener or owner. 

The only plants that can live in regularly mown turf are those 
that can adapt themselves to a new mode of life and, instead of growing 
erect, adopt a prostrate habit and so avoid being starved to death by 
the regular removal of their foliage by the mowing machine. 

Let us take an example. The natural habit of dandelions, plan- 
tains, docks and many others is to grow erect, but when they occur 
in regularly mown turf what happens? Dandelions are provided 
with contractile roots which keep their crowns well out of reach of 
the closest cutting machine, consequently they are able to retain their 
foliage and persist. Plantains, instead of growing erect, adopt a rosette 
form, with the leaves and seedheads so close to the ground that they 
escape and not only persist, but rapidly increase, as large quantities of 
fertile seeds are produced. Docks, coltsfoot, most of the thistles 
and many others cannot perform either of these tricks, with the result 
that each time the machine passes over them they lose their foliage, 
and each time this happens their store of food and vitality is drawn 
upon until the limit of endurance is reached and they die. 

The destruction of weeds is regarded as the most troublesome 
and irksome task connected with the upkeep of lawns, for the reason 
that they have seldom been properly studied, and most people object 
to crouching down and pulling them out by hand. If, however, a 
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early spring decoration, if seed is sown in August or September. 
The plants thrive under cool greenhouse treatment. Among 
sweet williams, also, considerable strides have been made. Two 
of the finest strains are Webb’s Invincible and Sutton’s Superb 
Mixed. Both strains carry immense trusses of sweet-scented 
flowers of the most attractive shades. Among Messrs. Sutton’s 
other novelties are Verbena Giant Pink and Viola cornuta Pink 
Pearl. The formerisa decided acquisition, being of a bright pink 
colour; while the latter is a gem for the rock garden, of close 
compact and tufted habit and smothered with small rich rose 
pink flowers. 

It will be found particularly useful as an edging plant, 
and is worthy of being largely grown, since it is easily 
grown from seed sown in the usual way. Another useful edger 
will be found in a large-flowered Cambridge blue variety of 
lobelia, also from Messrs. Suttons’. This makes a_ decided 
change from the ordinary dark blue sort, and it has only to be 
grown for its merits to be appreciated. The lemon yellow 
variety of dimorphotheca known as Lemon Queen, another 
novelty, will be found to associate well with this lobelia. Although 
not exactly new, a giant camellia-flowered ranunculus, which 
was offered by Messrs. Carter’s last year, is worth attention. 
For brilliant colouring and exotic appearance, this variety can 
scarcely be bettered. G. GC. s. 


THEIR UPKEEP 


little thought is given to the subject and each class dealt with in 
accordance with its merits, the weediest piece of turf in the world can 
be cleaned with reasonable speed and without any undue expenditure 
of irksome labour. 

Weeds may, roughly, be divided into three classes : surface rooters 
like the common daisy, clover, yarrow, Prunella vulgaris or self-heal, 
pearlwort and chickweed ; weeds that root to a medium depth, repre- 
sented chiefly by the plantain family ; and deep rooters, of which the 
dandelion is the most common. 

Mass ‘TREATMENT. 

When turf contains multitudes of all sorts of weeds, it should 
be given a broadcast dressing of lawn sand at the rate of 4, 6 or 8 ozs. 
to the square yard, according to the nature of the soil and the number 
of the weeds. On light soils use about 4 ozs., medium soils 6 ozs. 
and heavy soils 8 ozs., these being maximum quantities. The lawn 
sand, being highly caustic, will burn everything, including the grass, 
and will kill upwards of 80 per cent. of the weeds, only the very strong 
and deep-rooting varieties escaping. After about fourteen days the 
lawn sand will lose its caustic properties and will then function as a 
fertiliser, stimulating the grass to such an extraordinary extent that 
in many cases the turf will heal and close up without any help. In 
other cases, particularly if the turf is weak and the soil light, it may 
be necessary to renovate it; but this will be discussed later on. The 
surviving weeds and others that are certain to come up from dormant 
seeds in the soil should be spot treated. 
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THIS IS A LAWN SAND 


with 25 years’ reputation 


Regularly used on many of the largest Estates; 
by the Greenkeepers, principal Tennis, Golf, 
Croquet and Bowling Clubs. 
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REGISTERED : 


DAI SY KI LLER | 


DESTROYS ALL WEEDS 
DAISIES, PLANTAINS, DANDELIONS,&C. 
h; ~=ACTSASAFERTILIZER TOTHE GRASS, % 
fh: IMPROVING ITS GROWTH & APPEARANCE. 3 








ig 26 108 1S: SUFFICIENT TO DRESS 
' 


FROM 100 70/50 SQUARE rARDS. “4 





In Strong Damp Proof Bags or Kegs, 7lbs. - 2/6, 14lbs. - 4/-, 
28lbs. - 7/-, 56lbs. - 13/-, Icwt. - 25/-,  5cwts. - 112/6 


- 
The Gai , Thornha' Hall, . ‘ - Auch Gardens, 
" Se ee ie Eureka Earthworm Killer is effective and cheap. maeiiger TN 
Dear Sirs, May 6th, 1923. Eureka Weed Killer has the largest sale, and clears paths June 20th, 1924 
we a a s ont ee be “s Bae and drives of all growths, easy and safe to use. Approved Dear Sirs, 
supplied through your agents, Messrs. | by Royal Horticultural and other Societies. I have returned the empty cask p2r 
Wood & rag | tetogien. which e to-day, onsen — yo — comte, 
ms t ehted t it- $a ve used your ure 
reap Selig ml yrange If any difficulty in obtaining please write to Tomlinson Word Willer extensively, end. find it to 
your manufactures. and Hayward, Ltd., 51, Newland, Lincoln. They will be the surest and best. 
Yours wah aver be pleased to send name of nearest Agent, also a copy of Yours faithfully, 


Hadd Cicdiher: Catalogue, and if desired samples for trial. JOHN EASON. 
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Spot TREATMENT OF DAISIES AND OTHER SURFACE-ROOTING 
WEEDS GROWING IN sUCH NUMBERS AS TO MAKE Mass 
‘TREATMENT UNECONOMICAL. 

Line out the plot in strips about a yard wide by means of pegs 
and string. Give the workers a distributor, which is a conical tin with 
a lid at the larger end at which it is filled, the smaller end having an 
opening three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and instruct them to 
proceed as follows: Fill the tin with lawn sand and allow it to escape 
by removing the first finger of the right hand, which should be placed 
over the opening while filling for such a time as to allow, say, a salt- 
spoonful to fall on a small plant, and so on; or fill a pail and apply it 
by hand. Lawn sand can be used at any time of the year, provided 
only that the weather is fairly dry and it is actually used on a dry day, 
but the drier the weather the better. Plantains and other weeds of 
a similar nature can be killed with lawn sand in the same way as explained 
above, but as they are more tenacious of life, give them a stronger 
dose and be prepared for some of them to survive, particularly should 
damp weather set in soon after treatment. 

DANDELIONS. 

Weeds with long tap roots, such as dandelions, can be destroyed 
easily and rapidly without any irksome, back-aching labour by the use 
of a strong liquid weedkiller ejected on the crown of the weeds by the 
use of a weedkiller ejector. Prepare the weedkiller at double strength, 
fill the ejector and screw in the plug. Search out the weeds—they 
are easily seen, particularly in the spring—and squirt a little of the 
weedkiller on each, varying the quantity according to the size of the 
weed. ‘Two or three days later they will begin to wither, and within 
a week they will be dead from end toend. This is a very simple method, 
far easier than digging them out or actually spiking the roots and 
injecting the weedkiller, as this practice calls for nerve-wrecking 
accuracy. 

CLOVER AND LARGE PATCHES OF CREEPING WEEDS. 

Clover is one of the most difficult weeds to deal with. It grows 
everywhere and on all classes of soil. Trifolium minus, which grows 
with a single root, can be forked out by hand quite easily, but the 
creeping varieties, if allowed to spread and form large dense clumps— 
and they will very quickly, particularly if bones or other highly phos- 
phatic fertilisers are used—are very difficult to master without tempo- 
rarily disfiguring the turf. The creeping varieties can, however, be 
discouraged, and in many cases eliminated, by repeatedly dressing the 
turf with some such compound as Anti-Clover Grass Fertiliser on 
the “ little and often ”’ principle at the rate of 1 oz. to the square yard, 
mixing the fertiliser with three or four times its own bulk of sand or 
sifted soil so as to increase its bulk to such an extent as to make its even 
application possible, allowing an interval of two or three weeks between 
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each dressing and watering it in if necessary. They can be destroyed 
with certainty by dressing the patches with lawn sand at the rate of 
2 0z. to 4 oz. to the square yard, but this method will, obviously, leave 
bare patches which will disfigure the turf temporarily. Lawn sand 
will kill patches of clover, yarrow, pearlwort, daisies, self-heal, moss, 
creeping buttercup and, in fact, any creeping weed, and if one is pre- 
pared to face the temporary disfigurement of the turf and, if necessary, 
go over strong patches more than once, and finally after an interval 
of a week rake and sow them with grass seeds, it is the easiest way of 
dealing with this class of weed, the alternative being to cut out the 
patches and repair with clean turf. 


WEED Stupy. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the more one studies weeds 
and their habits the easier becomes the solution of a problem which, 
on the face of it, may seem impossible. Some weeds, plantains and 
dandelions, for instance, lose their foliage in the autumn and are quite 
invisible until the spring. Daisies and most other creeping varieties 
retain theirs all the year round. These are quite simple facts, but 
very essential for those who intend to destroy them. 

hen one is faced with weeding a tennis lawn, a football field, 
a cricket table or any other expanse of turf, do not throw in your hand 
just because it seems impossible. By weeding a small area against 
time it will be an easy calculation to find out approximately how long 
it will take to weed the whole area. 

To get the best results from any preparation with the least amount 
of damage to the turf, its action and effect must be closely studied by 
dressing experimental plots at different rates before treating a large 
area. 

A Hope ess Case. 

To recapitulate, a hopeless piece of turf can be made perfect in 
six to twelve months if the following system is observed : 

1.—Broadcast lawn sand with a heavy hand, giving an extra dose 
to any large strong patches of weed. 

2.—Kill the dandelions and other large weeds by ejecting a strong 
liquid weedkiller on them. 

3.—Spot treat the survivors. 

RENOVATING. 

About seven days after the final application and all or most of 
the weeds are killed, rake any bare or thin places and sow with grass 
seeds at the rate of 1 0z. to the square yard, sowing the seed thinly 
where the turf is fair to good and thickly where it is thin or bad. Rake 
again so as to cover the seed as much as possible, or if sufficient fine 
soil or compost is available, topdress at the rate of one load to 150 sq. yds. 
before the final raking and finish off with a light roller. 

REGINALD BEALE, F.L.S. 





GARDEN NOTES 


to refer to the very prevalent idea held among gardeners that 

planting can only be carried out in the autumn. How such 
has arisen is a little difficult to imagine, unless it be due to the general 
run of information supplied in gardening text books, in which emphasis 
is generally laid on the necessity for planting during late September 
and October. While such is advisable where and when conditions 
and plants are suitable, the idea that planting can only be carried out 
then is entirely erroneous. It can be done equally well in the spring 
months, from now until the end of March, or even until mid-April, if 
due precautions are taken. The deciding point should always be the 
nature of the soil and climate. If the former chances to be of a cold and 
adhesive nature, then, undoubtedly, it is much better to defer planting 
until spring, when the plants will not have to undergo a severe check 
such as would result by their being placed in soil of this nature over 
the winter months. It should always be borne in mind that more 
plants are lost through dampness and cold soil conditions than by 
anything else, and if spring planting is resorted to, then there is more 
likelihood of the plants coming through successfully.” When carrying 
out planting operations in spring the only factor to be guarded against 
is the probability of a period of drought or sunny weather accompanied 
by drying winds, such as is often experienced in early spring. See 
that the roots of all spring-planted subjects are kept as moist as possible 
without being waterlogged. If that is done, then there is no risk of 
failure. 

. Where there have been failures in the past with spring planting, 
in all probability these have been due not so much to the time of planting 
as to the weather at the time of the operation and the fact that the 
work has been faulty and careless. If plants are to have a chance 
of survival and success, then it is most important to plant carefully. 
Do not be slipshod with the work. See that the roots are given every 
chance to establish themselves and take hold of the soil in their new 
positions as quickly as possible. Undoubtedly, plants have a more 
certain chance of rapid establishment if planted during the next few 
weeks than if they were planted at the end of October. Already many 
shrubs and hardy plants are on the move, and once root activity com- 
mences the plant soon settles into position either in the bed or border. 
Results will always be much better when the soil in the border or bed 
has been dug over the previous autumn and left to the refreshing action 
of frost, wind and rain during the winter months. 


SUBJECTS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Practically all subjects, with the exception of evergreen shrubs 
and trees and a few bulbous plants, may be planted now. All hardy 
border plants, such as delphiniums, Michaelmas daisies, 
phloxes, lupins, Caucasian cabious and so on, respond par- 
ticularly well to spring planting if well watered at the time 
of planting. Many of these, especially delphiniums, suffer 
from the attacks of slugs if planted in autumn, and this 
trouble is avoided if planting is done now. After planting, 
apply a light top-dressing of manure to conserve the 
moisture unless the weather be wet, in which case this 


[ a spring gardening number it seems particularly appropriate 


dressing can be held over until the approach of summer. All the 
necessary work in connection with the renovation and renewal of sub- 
jects in the rock garden may be done now, and it follows that, if success 
is to be had with these miniatures by planting now, then it is bound 
to follow with larger subjects for filling up gaps in the shrubbery or 
herbaceous border. 

In all cases where pot plants are purchased, as is usual with many 
of the brooms, it is necessary that the planting be done in spring. Any 
plant which has spent its early years in a pot and probably been raised 
for some time under glass will take very badly to autumn planting. 
It is most unwise to plant out such a subject in autumn and leave it 
to the mercy of one of our uncertain winters in the open ground. Spring 
planting is the only time to take with such plants if success is to be 
achieved. 

The whole question is a debatable one, but it should be kept in 
mind that, provided the plants are properly handled and carefully 
treated, they will respond just as well to one season of planting as to 
another, and of the two the spring is, perhaps, the better. ‘The chief 
factor which mitigates against spring planting on a more extensive 
scale is the fact that the gardener has many other duties to accomplish 
at this period of the year. As long as the work is carried through 
carefully and methodically, and one’s gardening knowledge and technique 
are guided by a little common-sense, then, probably, more success will 
attend spring planting operations than if planting is attempted at other 
times of the year. 





SPRAYING SYRINGES 


ODERN spraying syringes are highly efficient and are made in 
various sizes, some with a straight barrel, others with an angle 
bend. By means of angle joints the undersides of leaves and branches 
can be sprayed effectively, and any insects which are sheltering there 
can be dislodged. It is important to remember to keep all syringes 
clean, and to rinse them out several times with clear water after they 
have been used for spraying with any insecticide. The washers should 


be kept in condition by smearing them occasionally with a little vaseline. 
In this way, provided one purchases a good quality implement made 
by one of the well known and reliable firms, such as the Four Oaks 
Spraying Machine Company, a syringe will last in working condition 
for many years ; in fact, a case is known of a “‘ Four Oaks ”’ syringe 
that has been in regular use for over twenty-four years and is still as 
good as ever. 
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SEEDSMEN BY APPOINTMENT 








Keep your Lawns clean and 
firm with Carters Worm Killer 


Carters Tested Grass Seeds, Grass Fertilisers and Worm Killer 
are used exclusively by the All-England Lawn Tennis "and 
Croquet Club, Wimbledon, Queen’s Club, etc. 


Carterite to Kill the 
Weeds 
















Carterite or Daisy Killer is a preparation manufactured by 
us for the total extermination of daisies and other shallow- 
rooted weeds on Putting Greens, Lawns, etc. 

“‘Carterite’’ does not poison the weeds or make the soil 
sterile ; in reality it is a highly concentrated manure bene- 
ficial to grasses, but when applied in this manner burns the 
daisies and other shallow-rooted weeds to death. 7lbs., 3/- ; 
14lbs., 4/3; 28lbs, 8/-; 56lbs., 15/-; 112lbs. 27/6 (special 
quotations for larger quantities). 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION OF 
CARTERITE, 

CARTERS TESTED GRASS SEEDS, 
CARTERS GRASS FERTILISERS, 
CARTERS WORM KILLER, etc. 











Carters issue separate pamphlets on ‘ Renovation,” 
‘ Weeds,” ‘‘ The #Case Against The Worm,” “ Grass 
Fertilise *~” etc., etc., post free on applic ation. 























LAWNS & WEEDS 


LL Lawns should be reconditioned immediately 

if the turf and surface are to be in good 

condition for the coming season, consequently 

preparations should be made in advance, and all 

the required materials—Grass Seed, Fertiliser, Worm 
Killer, etc.—assembled. 


telod 


Grass Seed and Turf Specialists 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 











cA Garden 
by Hodsons 





all its own....... it owes its 
beauty to no extraneous aid—no after - 
thought mars the faultless symmetry 
of design and execution. All the 
several features blend harmoniously 
together, perfectly matched units 
in a triumphant whole. 


Ngai a quiet grace and charm 


If you contemplate garden construction or alterations 

please offer an appointment, or ask to see photographs 

of Gardens recently made, which will be sent post free 
to any prospective client (abroad 2/6). 


HODSONS LIMITED 


Garden Makers 


NOTTINGHAM and LONDON 
7), Yicsridn as bactead 
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MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES 


We have one of the most complete 
stocks extant 


ASTER—QUEEN MARY— 


We can supply at 5/» each, 55/- per doz., for 
present planting. 





We will send carriage and packing free : 


12 Michaelmas Daisies in 12 distinct varieties 


(all novelties) including Queen Mary, for 
27/6, or 


12 Michaelmas Daisies in 12 distinct new 
varieties for 15/- 











Send for descriptive Catalogue, post free— 


W. WELLS, Jun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, Merstham, Surrey. 
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EVENING DRESS for th COUNTRY WOMAN 


The Development of 
Scarves and Shawls on 
Original Lines. 


™s HERE is an unwritten law, 

that seems, however, to 

hold good from John o’ 

Groats to lLand’s End, 

that clothes for all occasions 

in the country shall be of a re- 

strained, rather than an_ ultra 

smart, order. One or two counties 

Yorkshire, for example, where there 

is much wealth—are inclined, per- 

haps, to be more intrepid than 

others, but this is made apparen 

rather by greater variety than actual 
extravagance of style. 

A gown, that would probably 
be passed over as nothing out of 
the ordinary on the Riviera or in 
Town, during the season, is likely 
to occasion comment in the country, 
and not always kind comment. 
Many a faux pas is made un- 
wittingly by women who only pay 
an occasional country visit ; though 
this is not to say, for a moment, 
that the dressing is not up to date 
or in the least dowdy. On the contrary, it 
is very much the reverse. But the tendency 
is to be simpler and more practical, while 
there must always to be borne in mind 
the fact that long distances may have to be 
travelled by car. Luxurious as_ these 
latter may be, and often are in these days, 
a filmy frock is all too apt to get crushed, 
besides looking a little out of harmony 
with the general environment. 

Dinner parties are more _ intime, 
as a rule, than grand affairs of State, and 
for some months to come yet we shall 
have plenty of cold days and nights, when 
warm will be a welcome feature. Then 
there are bridge parties, two and three 
a week, in a sociable neighbourhood, 
gatherings that often resolve into an 
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For the bridge party which so often becomes an 
informal dinner this smart ‘‘ ensemble” in black 
satin and gold and lacquer red \amé. 








In velvet-embossed ninon, jet and gold sequins, gold metal lace and 


ivory chiffon spangled with silver sequins. 


impromptu dinner when the play has 
been long and enthusiastic. In fact, 
there is in every way a delightful lack of 
ceremony and a camaraderie that one 
seldom finds in a town. 

All of this has, of course, an influence 
on dress, and, with this objective in view, 
a few suitable models and hints have been 
thought. out to meet the needs of the 
countrywoman. 


A FOREWORD ABOUT SHAWLS 
AND SCARVES. 

The Spanish shawl, with its exquisite 
exotic embroideries, has much to answer 
for. Few suspected, when the revival 
became an accomplished fact, that it 
would gain so firm a hold and prove the 
serious rival it became, for a time, at least, 
to more intricate and elaborate evening 
wraps. That issue, however, has been 
successfully overcome, and the shawl has 
settled down into the indoor wrap for 
which it was originally ordained. 

Close on the heels of the Spanish 
came the Italians, with that incomparable 
silk of theirs heavily fringed, without 
embroidery. Our great - grandmothers 
surely did not love shawls or scarves 
more than we women do to-day. They are 
a craze with us, and a craze that is being 
pandered to in every possible way by 
original expressions. 

There is, in particular, a most de- 
lightful stamped velvet that is responsible 
for the most fascinating squares and 
oblongs ; even when fringed this material 
is extraordinarily light and yet warm. 
Velvet embossed ninon also finds favour, 
while there are many scarves so wide that 
they are almost shawls. Evidence of this 
is provided in the extreme right-hand 
figure in the heading, a creation entirely 
composed of deep alternate lines of jet 
and gold sequins worked on net. Similar 
in form is the wrap of gold metal lace, 
the ends embroidered in a bold floral 
design with gold and bronze sequins. 
This is, by the way, the type of scarf 
so often seen expressed in the embossed 
velvet. 

Immediately above is an evening 
scarf of net, delicately traced over in 
gold thread in a vermicelli pattern, an 
amusing and original suggestion for arrang- 
ing a long scarf being shown on the fourth 
figure. This, made of ivory chiffon, is 
lightly spangled with silver sequins: that 


Invaluable Service 
Provided by Little Shp- 
On Coats. 


resolve into a border of diamanté 
and sequins and diamanté fringe. 
These, one and all, are light 
accessories that can be carried in 
the hand or over the arm. to 
wear as occasion demands. For 
lightness, notwithstanding the em- 
broideries, is a primary factor. 


VERY INTRIGUING. 

For one of those _ belated 
bridge parties alluded to, or a 
quiet dinner, a little ‘ensemble ”’ is 
simply invaluable in the country. 
The jacket may be either hip 
length or a species of bolero, and 
the frock of the jumper type or an 
all-in-one, so long as pleats are 
allowed to play a part. For pleats 
are omnipotent. 

Black and navy seem to share 
favours where these particular ‘ en- 
sembles ”’ are concerned, but always 
there is some bright relieving note 
of colour. So, greatly daring, we 
have selected a scheme of lacquer red, 
gold and black. .The latter in satin for 
jacket and skirt. 

There is, moreover, a choice of two 
skirts, one of the modish three tier effect, 
and the other a straight plissé, stitched 
horizontally to fit the hips closely 
and bordered with a hem of gold. 

The jumper is one of those wonderful 
lamés, in the above mentioned red and gold, 
striped horizontally, and arranged so that 
a gold line comes at the top, the base 
slightly pouching over a very narrow 
black satin girdle. 

Here you have the smart evening 
jumper frock, which is at once transformed 
into an afternoon or bridge ‘‘ ensemble,” by 
the addition of the black satin coatee, 




































































Grey chiffon velvet and chinchilla rabbit compose 
the sleeved wrap, particularly designed for the 
woman who drives her own car; goldlamé the other. 
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INSIST UPON THE NAME 
“RAYMONDE IN EVERY HAT. 


LARGE 
& SMALL 
FITTINGS 
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MAT RONS 


F your Milliner does not stock them she can 
easily obtain them for yot 
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Cretonnes and Curtains 
GUARANTEED UNFADABLE 












CuRTAINS 
& 


LOOSE COVERS 
A SPECIALITY. 


Tr most complete range of unfadable cretonnes 

,o- the world. Patterns on approv: 

A. 27. Unfadable Printed Casements. 
From 1/11} to 4/11 

Book B. 27. Unfadable Cretonnes, Taffetas and 
Shadow Tissues. From 2/6 to 7/6 

Other Cretonnes from 11]d. to 4/6 per yard. 


RITE for our book 
“The ome 
Beautiful” on how 
to furnish, including 
special terms for 
convenient pay- 












THE “DELPHINIUM” UNFADABLE 
CURTAIN, in many colours, 5Qins. wide by 
3 yards long. 39/11 per pair. 
THE “ DELPHINIUM " CHAIR and Loose 


Cover A eon as illustration, in cretonne ut 


2/114, guaranteed unfadable. §3/~ 


Ween & COLE'S Showrooms can be easily reached by Bus, Tram, Train or 
Seven minutes from Victoria. Book to Clapham Station NOT Clapham Junction, 
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The “GORING.” 


ROBERT HEATH’S, Ltd., 
of Knightsbridge, newest 
pull-on Sports Hat in super- 
fine quality Felt, absolutely 
waterproof and unspottable 
and will fold up for the 
Pocket. In a variety of 
24 colours including Beige, 
Buff, Wine, Navy, Apple, 


Saxe, Silver, Claret, 
Plum, etc. Price 37/6 


New Illustrated Spring Catalogue 
Ready March tst. Post Free. 





N.B.—Robert Heath, Ltd., have no agents 
or branches, therefore their well-known 
bats can only be obtained from the 
address given below. 


ROBERT HEATH 


of Knightsbridge. — By 4 ppointmentto 
Tel. No.: Sloane 3122. ait Meahute 





Telephone 
Mayfair 508 3 











ONLY ADDRESS: 


THE TEMPLE OF BEAUTY 


A new Star has risen in the West—glitter- 
ing in the constellation of Venus—enhancing 
the joyous loveliness of Youth—offering per- 
petuation throughout To-morrow’s Years ot 
Nature’s mystic gifts of Beauty’s fairie petals. 


THEY NAMED IT 


Fatherless! - - - 


but not friendless, for the Alexandra 
Orphanage has befriended fatherless boys 
and girls for nearly 169 years. At the 
School at Haverstock Hill three hundred 
little people, who have met with tragedy so 
early in their lives, are cared for and given a 
useful training under Christian influences. 
The annual cost of the School is £16,000, 
of which only £6,000 are assured. The 
balance of £10,000 must be raised b 
voluntary donations. Will you send a Gik 
to the TREASURER, The tt. Hon, LORD 
MARSHALL, P.C., K.C.V.O 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.1S. 
Offices: 73, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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: THE 
LADIES’ FIELD 


The ideal Fashion Journal 
for the well-dressed woman. 
Wide selection of the newest 
season’s modes from Paris, 
London and New York. 


_ BEAUTIFUL 
COLOUR FASHION 
SUPPLEMENT 


IN EVERY ISSUE 
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Exclusive Beauty Preparations, 
7 Hanover Square, 
London, W.1 





Published 30th of every month 











37 & 39, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
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lined with red Georgette, that reveals 
itself in narrow bands outlining the fronts 
and long sleeves. Antelope silk stockings 
and black satin shoes add finishing touches 
of distinctive value. 


STRING-COLOURED LACE. 

There is a quite singular charm about 
this dirty coloured lace one sees so much 
of. A good deal of it is rather heavily 
patterned, which gives it a handsome, 
impressive appearance, and yet it is light 
enough, in actual texture, to be employed, 
as our artist shows, in the guise of an 
underslip with dipping godet at one side. 

In this model, a gown fashioned in 
black reversible crépe satin, the dull 
side used for the band facings, there are 
several interesting features. Primarily, 
there are those jolly sleeves, cut in one 
with the body part, and gradually tapered 
off to clasp the wrists closely, where a 
cavalier cuff of string-coloured lace is 
applied. These sleeves naturally tend to 
accentuate the Oblousé bodice, another 
salient feature, besides imparting a loose, 
artistic freedom that is especially becoming 
to a slim figure. Sometimes these sleeves 
are inset, coming direct from the waist 
line, a treatment that is, perhaps, more 
helpful to a fuller figure, and which, while 
according more form, does not materially 
alter the impression. 

For the rest, there is the vest of lace, 
an important detail, since it also touches 
the waist, and the aforementioned slip. 
A single diamond brooch, not the bar 
variety but a shorter, broader type, and 
a double row cf good pearls, the diamond 
clasp worn in front, jump to the eye as 
excellently in keeping with a gown ot the 
description. 


GROW YOUR OWN FURS. 

You can do a number of things in the 
country now besides grow flowers and 
cabbages and run a poultry farm. For 
instance, you can cultivate rabbits, Angora, 
chinchilla and martin rabbits, all whereof 
make admirable coats and fur trimmings. 
Rabbits in luxurious surroundings are 
quite nice little animals and not nearly 
so odorous as pigs or even fowls. They 
are, Moreover, quite a paying proposition 
for those who like to make them so. 
Chinchilla rabbit skins fetch anything 
from ros. to 15s., and the carcase quite a 


These charming hats of the Lincoln Imp range illustrate the 

stress laid on contrasting colours. Both of fine fur felt, the one 

has a beige crown with brim of cranberry felt, trimmed peter- 

The other is a har- 

mony of mushroom and sun brown, the former emphasised in 
brim and crown band of petersham ribbon. 


sham ribbon to tone with the latter. 
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nice market price. They are, 
on the whole, less troublesome 
than Angora which have 
to be combed, though they 
also are decidediy lucrative a 
proposal. Martins rabbits, like 
chinchillas, are skinned, and 
as they are only allowed to 
breed about three times a 
year, although characteris- 
tically prolific ai that, are well 
worth the sum asked for the 
skins, 

All of this is not so wide 
of the mark where dress is con- 
cerned, as may be imagined, 
since it leads up to two country 
evening wraps that have been 
designed for your consideration. 
A woman who drives her own 
coupé car, and the majority do 
in the country, prefers a wrap 
with sleeves, so for her there 
is designed a coat of silver 
grey chiffon velvet, with collar 
and cuffs shirred to give a 
flower appearance, trimmed 
with triangular pieces of chin- 
chilla rabbit. To preserve a 
slim silhouette with the requi- 
site freedcm, the upper part of 
the garment is shirred at 
the base, and the whole is 
thoroughly practical and yet 
eminently chic. 

Rather more ambitious 
and slightly less practical, is 
the cloak of gold lamé, but a 
wrap, nevertheless, in_ its 
uses. Mounted into a gauged 
empiécement, the elbows are 
allowed to rest in the droop, the fingers 
of one hand easily holding the fronts in place 
at a point to which the long roll collar is 
carried. This, made of the lamé, being 
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A veritable standby for the country woman’s wardrobe is here 
evolved in black reversible crépe satin and string-coloured lace. 


strapped across at regular intervals with 
martin rabbit, which shows up most effec- 
tively against the gold, as it is of a deep 
almost sable tcne. 





FROM A WOMANS NOTEBOOK 


SMARTNESS AND SERVICE. 
More than ever inspiring this season are 


the small and moderate sized hats, mostly of 
the comfortable pull-on order, designed and 
manufactured by the famed Lincoln Imp 
firm. 


These people have wisely refrained from 


adopting any of the extremes 
of fashion, but nevertheless have 
compiled a choice of models that 
all will agree could not be of 


a more varied or _ delightful 
description. The crowns, it is to 
be noticed, are rather more closely 
moulded to the head, and yet retain 
an important appearance, while the 
use made of contrasting colours or 
two tones of the same, is an out- 
standing feature. Tnis departure 
is revealed in both of the examples 
pictured. 

On the topmost head there is 
shown a model of beige felt, the 
crown slightly draped, with brim of 
cranberry coloured felt, to which is 
matched up the band of petersham 
ribbon. Of a similarly close-fitting 
order is the other hat of mushroom- 
coloured felt, the brim of sun brown 
felt being bound to match the band 
with mushroom petersham ribbon. 
Both these are singularly represen- 
tative examples and provide a text 
that is diversified in every con- 
ceivable way. 

Another interesting diversion 
is the use made of a novel kind 
of Visca. This is much in evidence, 
the colouring and_ expression 
accorded the medium being most 
intriguing. It is so decorative in 
itself that very little trimming is 
required, nothing more, indeed, than 
a band of petersham or ribbon 
velvet. 

Then, in the same vein, there 
are some fascinating hats of pedaline 
straw for later spring service. Extra- 
ordinarily light of weight, these are 
offered in a range of colours devised 
to meet all tastes, suits, ensembles 
and summer frocks, 
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A SATISFACTORY REORGANISATION. 
A report to hand of the statutory meeting 
recently held by Reville, Limited, 15, Hanover 
Square, W., makes pleasing reading both for those 
directly concerned and the public. The figures 
given for a year that has been anything but easy, 
speak volumes as to the policy of the new board 
and an optimistic confidence for the future. 

As before, at 15, Hanover Square will be 
found all the beautiful exclusive creations for 
which the house has been so long famed, and 
within a fortnight of the new registration Her 
Majesty The Queen renewed the Royal Warrant. 
Not only the Directorate, but every single member 
of the loyal staff, are justifiably proud of this 
high honour in the initial stages of a new business 
life. 

The Oxford Street salons will continue to 
provide for those whose dress allowances are 
limited. From.-the first this departure was much 
appreciated by women who have to consider ways 
and means and yet desire clothes of a distinctive, 
up-to-date character, a fact testified to by a 
record of some 500 new customers, 


OLD MAPS INSPIRE CHARMING 
DESIGNS. 


Scarcely a month passes without some fresh 
surprise being sprung on us, and the whole world 
of dress-loving women will be shortly, if they are 
not already, talking of the new Paris negligees and 
tea-gowns being shown by Harrods, Brompton Road 

These are inspired—or, rather, the material is— 
by beautiful old-world maps, and from Becker of 
Paris, who sponsors these creations, Harrods have 
secured the very first collection to appear on this 
side the Channel—supremely intriguing things that 
are developed in rich subtly toned silks, such as 
crepe de Chine, shantung and chiffon, and fashioned 
into gowns on flatteringly graceful lines of the 
negligee character. 

In some instances the tea-gown element is 
more apparent than in others, as is the case in a 
crepe de Chine model that has a little cape at the 
back and wide, picturesque sleeves. 

But neither a pen description nor a.black and 
white drawing can convey any adequate idea of 
the colourful character and charm of these old- 
world map designs. A personal inspection can 
alone bring any true realisation of their unique value 

Harrods, as is their wont, arrange the display 
in appropriate setting in the tea-gown salon. 
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i A  Player’s Medium Navy Cut Cigarettes Plain or Tipped with Cork of Pure Natural Growth abl? 


HAPPY MAN 





‘Fate has nothing more to give 
.... happy man” 


—THE GONDOLIERS. % 





100 * 48 
5O “ 95 
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, Its the Tobacco that Counts’ t 
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" HIS is Mozart sung as he might now be hearing himself in 
heaven’: that tribute, paid by an eminent music critic on 
hearing Elizabeth Schumann’s first gramophone recoid, must 

surely be one of the most enthusiastic pans of praise ever yet evoked 

by the instrument. Music critics, notoriously, do not often lift up their 
mellifluous voices in a song of adulation. There is no novel so poor but 
some benighted Gazette in Little Puddlington or some such place shall be 
found to hail it as “a work of undoubted genius ” (thereafter to be 
quoted “‘ vide Press’), and where is the painting so mad or bad that 
some critic cannot be found who is mad or bad enough to praise it ? 

But the music critic, except when he is confronted by a new work, 

is examining some attempt to lay hands on a masterpiece ; the artiste 

has taken the responsibility of trying to co-operate with a genius in 
creating beauty ; and the anxious critic, jealous for the greatness 
of the masters, is ready to denounce a vandal hand. 

He is disdainfully pessimistic about the possibility 

of one of his heroes having found a true interpreter. Even 

brilliant ability often extracts no more than a patronising 
pat on the back; but when he at lasts finds perfection, 
how excitedly he will utter his huzzas ! 

That tribute to the Mozart record is a triumph for 
Mme. Schumann and for “ His Master’s Voice ” records. 
If the criticism had applied to an aria sung in a concert 
hall it would have been exceptional, but as an informed 
opinion of a gramophone record it is even more remark- 
able. The gramophone has indeed “arrived”? when it 
reaches such artistic levels as this. ‘The truth is that the 
instrument may now definitely be said to have grown up. 
After a babyhood of lusty howling (what healthy sounds it 
gave forth from its infant chest !), after a strident boyhood, 
an adolescence of promise but not perfection, it has 
reached maturity and must now be taken seriously. The 
high opinion regarding Mme. Schumann’s records which 
we have just quoted is typical of what is being said on all 
sides by even the most formidable pundits of music. The 
best possible records on the best possible machine are, 
however, indispensable. The d fference between records 
made by the old and new processes and between the 
machines made on the old and new principles may 
not be considered great by those who possess earlier 
examples and can find little fault with them, but in 
music a very delicate distinction often represents the 
difference between ‘“‘ good enough”? and “ perfection,” and 
the gramophone enthusiast should ask himself whether 
he is really gett ng the best that is ava‘lable. 

The ‘ His Master’s Voice’? gramophone, the new 
models of which range upward from £7, is the result of the 
application to the science of music reproduction of several 
entirely new theories. One of the most interesting of 
them relates to what is known as ‘‘ matched impedance.” 
To quote from an explanation of these principles, it 
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THE GROWING-UP OF THE GRAMOPHONE 


MME. 
Mme. Schumann will be, principal soprano at the Vienna Beethoven Festival. 
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is a term “‘ borrowed from the science of electricity, in which it is used 
to signify the even distribution of obstacles in the way of an electric 
current which is exceedingly sensitive to resistance. Applied to the 
gramophone it means that a path is made for the sound vibrations 
instead of leaving them, as was previously done, to fight their way, 
more or less, from the diaphragm of the sound-box to the mouth of 
the horn: ‘ Matched impedance’ lays an even track for the sound- 
waves, bridging the gaps and banking the sharp curves.”’ The excep- 
tional thing about the new ‘‘H.M.V.” machine is that it gives the 
full value of all the different tones in the whole range of music, many 
of which were formerly lost. Each note has its different number of 


pulsations to a second, and the new machine is so designed that shrill, 
z.e., rapid, vibrations shail not get through at the expense of the slower 
waves: all have now an equal chance and an untramelled pathway. 





» 


ELIZABETH SCHUMANN MAKES SOME NEW ‘‘H.M.V.”’? RECORDS. 


























AN ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR 
of the Exhibition of 


FLEMISH & BELGIAN 
AR 


BURLINGTON HOUSF, LONDON, 1927 


HIS Illustrated Souvenir of one of 

the most important and most 
popular Exhibitions of Art ever held 
in this or any other country, is 
published jointly by “Country Life” 
and the Anglo-Belgian Union. It 
contains no less than 153 illustrations. 





FIVE SHILLINGS NET 





NOTE. A Memorial Volume of the Exhibition, with about 120 plates 
in Photogravure, is in preparation. Limited Edition. 5 gns. 
net. Detailed prospectuses will shortly be available and may 


be had free on application being made to the Publishers. 


Of all Booksellers, from the Secretary of the Exhibition, Burlington House, or from “‘ Country Life” Ltd., 20, Tavistock St., London, W.C.2 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Advertisements for these columns are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 3D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Monday morning 
for the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, *‘ COUNTRY 
ae Southampton Street, Strand, London, 

and 





General Announcements. _ 


EWAGE ISPOSAL FOR 
COUNTRY Oe ius FACTORIES, 
FARMS, Etc.—No emptying of cesspools : 
no solids; no open filter beds; everything 
underground and automatic; a perfect fer- 
tilizer obtainable.— WILLIAM BEATTIE, 
8, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 
RON AND WIRE. FENCING 
FOR PARK AND GARDEN.—Iron 
Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue C.L. 65. 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
description, Catalogue C.L. 156. Wood and 
Iron Gates, Catalogue C.L. 163. Kennel 
Railing, Catalogue C.L. 86. Poultry Fencing, 
Catalogue C.L. 70. Ask for separate lists.— 
Bou EE & PauL, LtD., Norwich. 
N&Y EVER-FADE LINENS.—For all 
those purposes for which coloured 
Linens are now so popular, HUTTON’S Never- 
fade genuine Irish Linens are ideal, Guaran- 
teed absolutely fadeless by sun or washing, 
and this year reduced to 2/10 per yard (36in. 
wide), they are increasingly in demand for 
curtains, bedspreads, table-runners, etc., as 
well as for dresses and children’s frocks. 
There are 64 artistic colours to select from, 
including ten of the newest shades. Every 
yard stamped ‘ Ilutton’s Never-fade Linen.’ 
Send for full range of patterns FREE.— 
HouttTon’s, 10, a ee Ne” CINEN 
IN 
ARGAINS TABLE eras NES 
Linen Damask ‘Table Cloths, superior quality, 
floral and conventional op 1 size 2 by 2yds, 
12/6 each; 2 by 24yds., 15/2 each ; 2 by 
3yds., 18/9 each ; 2 by 3hyds., 22/"- each. 
Fine quality of real Irish Linen Double 
Damask table cloths in handsome centre 
cone, size 2 by 2yds., 21/6 each; 2 by 
yds., 26/9 each ; “2 by By ds., 32/3 each. 
ese love ly Damask tuble cloths will wear 
ie a lifetime and always retain their snowy 
silky sheen. ‘They are 10/— below to-day’s 
shop prices.—Write for Complete Bargain 
List To-day._-HUTTON’s, 10, Main Street, 


Larne, Ulster. 
j R DS’ ATHS, Garden Vases, 
undials ; catalogue (No. 2), free.— 
Moorton, 17, Heeleston Street, Roa 

Palace Road, 8.V 
ENCING AND GATES.—0ak Park 
plain and ornamental ; Garden and 

Stable Wheelbarrows. 

Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros., Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 

ISSES MANN & SH HACKLE- 
TON pay full value for every des- 
—s of discarded or misfit garments. 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, Children’s ; also linen, 
jewellery (broken or ‘othe rwise) ; "high prices 
for squirrel or mink furs. Offer or cash by 
return post for consignments sent.—** Fern 
House,” Norbiton, Surrey. Established 
1860. 
BARLOW gives utmost value 
a discarded clothing, Ladies’, Gen- 
tlemen’s, Children’s, Officers’ Uniforms, old 
Furs, all conditions. —** Castleway,”’ Han- 
worth, Feltham, Middlesex. 
EAL HARRIS AND LEWIS HOME- 
SPUNS, direct from the makers. 
Aristocrat among tweeds, for golf and all 
sports wear; any length cut,—.J AMES 
STREET TWEED Depot, 117, Stornoway, 
boone ig Patterns free on stating shades 
desired 
BEAUTY SECURE Facial 
blemishes and URED. superfluous 
hair eradicated permanently, utmost satis- 
faction ensured ; personal attention ; 
moderate fees. Free consultation and 
demonstration in the care of the complexion. 
By appointment only.— GERTRUDE Hopr 
(seventeen years’ West End connection, Com- 
plexion and — Specialist, 15, Upper Baker 
Street, N.W. 
EA for _ ae Households, at the 
WHOLESALE price. Fins Darjeeling, 
3/6 per lb. Good Staff Blend, 1/8. Inter- 
mediate prices. Carriage paid.—ELLIs 
Davies & Co. (founded 1860), 16, Mincing 
Lane, London. Samples on request. 
STONE. -- Over 1,000 tons 
of this famous building stone for Sale 
at a low price; mostly Ashlar; ready for 
fixing ; finest quality ; particularly durable 
and suitable for the best class of buildings. 
pamomate delivery.--LOOMS SALVAGE Co., 
Ltp., 1, St. Martins, Leicester. 
LE, in good condition, complete 
ALL Outfit for small laundry, by 
J. Bradford & Co., Salford. —-** A 7450.” 





Stamps. 





A-FANe OPPORTUNITY occurs to 

obtain CHOICE EARLY COLONIAL 

STAMPS in superb condition. Advertiser is 

dispersing a fine old Collection of picked 

yy one-third catalogue. — Apply 
‘ 





RITISH COLONIAL RARITIES 
are my speciality ; approval selections 
at a prices. —ALLEN, 5, Blake Hall 


- Road, E 


Garden and Farm. 





CRAZY PAVING.--Stone for rockeries, 
walls, steps, rectangular flag and gar- 
den edging.—ASHTON «& HOLMES, Ltp., 
Sutton Sidings, Macclesfield. Tel. 182, 
Ee ING.—Chestnut Pale Fencing and 
Garden Screening,, Illustrated Catalogue 
om request.—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., 
LTD., DER Te a Surrey. 
NNI OURT 
FENCING NOW. Complete ee eee ee 
120ft. by 60ft. for one court, 9ft. high AALS EERE NE RLCEIE IR Se 
iron standards, gate, strand wires, ready for 
erection £34; carriage paid to stations in 
England and Wales ; other sizes in propor- 
tion.- —Write for Special Leaflet to Dept. 
FP/CL., Boutton & PauL, Ltp., Riverside 
Works, Norwich, 
ICAL GARDENING FOR 
WOMEN.—Royal Botanic Society's 
School, Regent’s Park; thorough training ; 
£30 per annum; three terms.—For pros- 
pectus DRY the PRINCIPAL. 
AZY PAVING, Variegated Rocker) 
. Lumps, Tufa. — Low quotations.-—T. 
WELLER, 195, Douglas Road, Acocks Green, 
ria 
NGLISH YEWS and Thuja Lobbi for 
aes transplanted last spring. Yews, 
2ft. to 24ft., 24/- per doz. ; 180/- per 100. 
Thuja Lobbi, 2ft. to 24ft., 10/- doz. ; 75/- 
per 100; packing and free ‘on rail. —ARTHUR 
Pegs F.R.H.S., Oxted Nursery, Oxted, 
urre 


Dogs for Sale and Wanted. 


LARGEST SELECTION of PEDI- 
GREE TERRIERS 
near London on view 
daily. AIREDALES 
(trained). Best pro- 
tection against burglars 
for ladies living alone. 
ABERDEENS(Scoteh), 
CAIRNS, WEST 
HIGHLANDS, WIRE 
FOX, SEALYHAMS ; 
from 10 gns.; pups, 
5 gns.—Clock House, 


L'Sut. -COL. RICHARDSON’S 





Tel., Byfleet 274. 
By fleet (station, Weybridge), Surrey. 


SCOTCH ‘(Aberdeen) TERRIERS, 
Puppies, Adults, both sexes, cheap. 


* Kennelman,” Cample House, Closeburn. 


_ Pupils. 


ENTLEMAN would take PUPIL 

on Home Farm, fruit and arable; 

live with family ; references given and 
required.—** A 7459." 
| RISH gentlewoman, living in Hampstead, 
teaches riding in covered school nearby ; 
anxious for pupils. Would also take post 
teaching riding in girls’ school.-—"* A 7462.” 


Furnished Rooms. 


T° LET Furnished, five bedrooms, 
one sitting room: stabling for six, 
lock-up garage.—-Apply Butchers Arms Inn, 
Carhampton, near Minehead, Taunton, 
Somerset. 


Books, Works of Art. 








OW TO MAKE THE MOST OF 
YOURSELF. — Showing you how to 
realise and grasp the undeveloped powers 
within you; bring them out; and use them 
to your immediate advantage in business, 
professional and social life. Wallace Attwood, 
who has already trained over 20,000 men 
and women to make the most of themselves, 
has perfected an inspiring course on PER- 
SONAL POWER applied to practical life, 
which is sent postally and can be studied 
in spare time by any intelligent man or 
woman to great and immediate advantage. 
This course is extremely practical ; | mmm 
fascinating ; it will be a revelation to you.— 
Write for descriptive booklet, “ Making the 
Most of Yourself,” free-—THE WALLACE 
ATTWOOD COURSE OF PERSONAL POWER, 
Dept. 201, 26, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 
(Phone, Chancery 7526.) 
ALE. set four Foxhunting Paintings, 
ouglas, 1882, 24 by 14; very fine 
gy yo panacea tramed, perfect ; £75.-- 
Nal 


NGLISH HOMES sae! Series), 
Avray Tipping, M.A.,F.8.A. The 
first five volumes in the New Series of Eng- 
lish Homes are now ready (period 1, Norman 
and Plantagenet; period 2, early Tudor; 
period 3, late Tudor and early Stuart ; period 
4, late Stuart ; period 5,early Georgian) ; and 
period 6, late Georgian, to come out shortly, 
with 400 a illustrations and plans, each 
£3 3s. net; t £3 48.—Published at 
the Offices Bg OUNTRY LIFE, ize o 
Hee OOK’ srBL Garden, 
THES OK OF BUNGALOWS, by 
Randal Phillips, Hon. A.R.1.B.A 
editor of ‘Homes and Gardens.” A most 
valuable and informative book dealing with 
the planning and design of bungalows, their 
construction, equipment and furnishing, and 
containing more than 100 illustrations of 
carefully selected English examples of 
countryside bungalows river bungalows, 
with a special chapter 





Lighting Plants. 


FO BA ia He rd Pah 





devoted to Tstte a bungalow with Mthe 
Government subsidy. Price 8/6 net, by post 
9/-.—A prospectus of the book will be sent 
| free on Ne a to the Manager, 

UNTRY LiFz, LTD = Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Antiques. 





a ee 
Old-World Galleries 
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Six and two arms, £68. 


th 


Six iy 45° arms, 


Only London address : 
65, DUKE STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
(Four dome, rom Oxford Street and Squires the 


Chemist, near Selfridges). 


a 


Six and two arms, £45. 





WE HAVE JUST ACQUIRED 3 VERY FINE SETS OF OHAIRS AND SEVERAL 
FINE TABLES, 





OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
post free 3d., 
or free upon personal application, 

In addition to price list, this contains 
‘* Useful Household Hints, Suggestions as 
to Furnishing Colour Schemes, List of 
Dates and Periods, and How to Furnish 
Your Home for £100.” 


COUPON. 


C.L, 19/2/27 
I enclose 3d. for illustrated Catalogue. 
English, Colonial, or Foreign stamps accepted 
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they have created. 


have consistently 
what it wanted, 


YES 
It will pay you 


OT a few of our advertisers are 
proud of the trading reputation 


secret behind this reputation. They 
how it wanted it, 


and at the price it could afford to pay. 
It will pay you to deal with them. 


There is no magic 


given the public 

















For Every Emergency! 


500 


Household 
Hints 


500 


Housewives. 
2/- net. 





**COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 
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DECORATIVE - METAL 
WORKERS - : 


R.E&C. MARSHALL’B 
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“His Masters Voice? (E 1 





These Bands record 
exclusively for 
His Master's Voice” 


These Bands record 
exclusively for 
“His Master's Voice" 


The Jack Hylion’s 
Savoy Orpheans Band. 
Sevey Paul Whiteman's 
Havana Band Band. 
Jack Shilkret’s - 
The Sylvians Band. 
(The above bands at the Waring’s 
Savoy Hotel, London) | Pennsylvanians 
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When Youth and Pleasure meet | 


T does not matter when or where, youth must dance and it 
wants the ga,est, sprightliest music of the moment to dance 
to. The famous bands who are heard on the new “ His 

Master’s Voice” dance records are the bands who have made 
modern dance music the jolly and irresistible thing that it is. 


Jae NEW . for Socal Occasion 
His Masters Voice 


Th ly G h h 
ayn pms lg Gramophone 


highest treble and lowest bass. 

































THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 
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